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CHAPTEE VII. 

Our hero and his parents appeared punctually at 
five on Thursday, at the mansion in the Avenue. A 
sea-coal fire illumined the saloon, where the Eev. Dr. 
Fluent was already sitting, bolt upright, on a sofa of 
silver brocade. Mrs. Fluent was nooked with their 
hostess in the comer of another, — a retiring woman, 
remarkably pretty withal, as your ministers' wives 
generally are; and no wonder, since the ministers, 
if at all popular, usually have their pick among 
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the young lambs — we mean the young ladies — of 
their flocks. 

At first there was no one else present, and the 
conversation ran very orthodoxly, the reverend doctor 
pretty much engrossing it. He spoke en passant, but 
with unction, of a revival in which he had been en- 
gaged; and Alban, who knew what revivals were, 
hardly listened, till the doctor diverged to a paper 
conflict into which he had been drawn with a hiorh- 
church bishop, wherein, from his own account, con- 
firmed by Mrs. De Groot, our hero would have 
supposed the former to have been completely victo- 
rious, and to have demolished for ever the figment of 
Apostolic Succession, if he had not that very morning 
heard the exact contrary asserted by his cousins the 
Greys. Then the doctor spoke of Old School and 
New School, (or "Tweedledum and Tweedledee," as 
he termed them ;) of Low Calvinism and High Cal- 
vinism ; and of the Hopkinsian tenet once popular in 
New England, or that it was necessary to be willing 
to be damned for the glory of God, which he entirely 
exploded. This led him to discuss a famous text of 
the Hopkinsians, which the doctor slipped through 
finely, by dint of grammar and rhetoric, and thence, 
to defend his position, his genius and his memory 
leading him on, plunged into an ocean of quotation, 
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passage after passage heaving up ore rotundo, like 
waves breaking in foam. It was a novel exhibition 
to AJban, who was equally surprised and entertained. 

The De Groots, however, had invited others. A 
Mr. Clinton came first — a retired merchant, with his 
fashionable wife and daughter, people of particularly 
easy manners, whose arrival entirely changed the tone 
of the conversation from religion to the chit-chat of 
the day. Next entered a Mr. Livingston Van Brugh, 
(so announced,) a tall, broad-shouldered young man of 
some five-and-twenty, appertaining to Mr. De Groot's 
own class, his father being a manorial proprietor on 
the Hudson. After him entered the patroon himself, 
who alone of all the manor-lords disputed Mr. Van 
Bensselaer's exclusive claim to that title, and, leaning 
on his arm, a friend — the Kev. Mr. Warens, minister 
of the Unitarian church, or chapel, in which Mr. De 
Groot was a pew-holder. Last of all, glided in the 
daughter of the house, in virgin white, and a trifle 
pale. 

Mary was saluted by Mrs. and Miss Clinton with 
a kiss on both cheeks — given by the younger lady 
with a red flush on her own ; to the other guests 
she made her wonted graceful obeisance, except Mr. 
"Warens, to whom she went up, and shook him cor- 
dially by the hand as an old friend. White-haired 
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Scip announced dinner, and the party filed off through 
the Vanderlyn cabinet into the dining-room. 

An effective scene of domestic splendour presented 
itself to them as they entered. The table was round, 
lighted with branches of silver gilt, and in the cen- 
tre an ancient salt-cellar of the same, terminating in 
a quaint, spreading flower- vase. The sconces on the 
walls were filled with lighted tapers, and the old Dutch 
pictures, the carved oak wainscot and chairs, the 
sparkling cupboard, the high and broad oak-shuttered 
window, the rich festive 'board, the soft abundant 
light, completed a picture rarely seen on this side the 
Atlantic. Nor were the guests unworthy of it, at 
least in outward appearance. Mr. Clinton, notwith- 
standing his aristocratic name, had been a poor boy 
and the architect of his own fortune; but he had 
rather the air of an old noble gracefully decaying 
after a youth of splendid excess. It was the more 
remarkable, as he was not an American, but a native 
of the Green Isle. His wife was a New Yorker, of 
a fashionable family — Grace qhurch people: all the 
world knows what that signifies. Their daughter 
was highly distinguished, brilliantly fair, with a pro- 
fusion of light brown ringlets, very fine teeth, and a 
delicate though sensual physiognomy. 

Next to Miss Clinton sat Van Brugh, who had a 
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gentlemanlike countenance, a little marred by dissipa- 
tion. Mr. Warens was short, thin, and dark, with a 
bald forehead and penetrating black eye, somewhat 
restless. The head of Alban's father had become 
grand and historical as he advanced in years; but 
slight, pale, irregular in features, and plainly attired, 
BS she was, nature and breeding had written lady on 
the face and mien of Mrs. Atherton, more unequivo- 
cally than on those of any other woman present. The 
time we have occupied in noting this would scarcely 
have sufficed for Dr. Fluent's eloquent grace, in which 
he thanked God for every thing but the dinner, and 
asked every blessing except a blessing on the food. 

" The reverend gentleman must have forgot to say 
his prayers this morning by his taking this opportunity 
for it," whispered Mr. Clinton to Mary De Groot, while 
she took off her gloves. 

" We must say grace for ourselves if we don't like 
what is said for us," replied the young lady. 

" I observed you * blessing ' yourself. Is that any- 
where a custom of Protestants?" 

"Blessing myself — what is that?" 

" Making the sign of the cross. We call it so in 
Ireland." 

"Oh, indeed!" 

"You seem hungry, Miss Mary." — She had at- 
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tacked her bread. " Be patient and your turn will 
come for soup." 

"My fingers were restless, Mr. Clinton." 

"No, I see real hunger sparkling in your eyes. 
The sharpness of famine is in your youthful face. You 
have been fasting. This is wrong. Even in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church boys and girls under age are not 
obliged, and generally not permitted, to fast." 

"What do you know about that?" 

" Living so long as I have, one picks up a deal of 
Toiscellaneous information." 

We are thinking whether it would not be some- 
thing in our way to describe the dinner, course by 
course, as was the method of the old romancers and 
poets, beginning with Homer. 'A first-rate Knicker- 
bocker dinner is a jJeculiar, a national thing. We 
may pass over the inevitable fish and boiled, with a 
gentle reference to the oysters, which do not taste as 
if they had been stewed with an equal quantity of 
.old ha'pennies, as oysters always do in Europe, (but 
,we learned to like that coppery flavour,) and to those 
innocent apples of the earth (let us have refinement 
in phraseology before all things 1) crumbling like 
pollen, white as lilies, and hot as — don't burn your 
mouth with them at least. But we can't help a sensa- 
tion, however we may try to look calm, when that 
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huge saddle of underdone wild venison appears, with 
a bright array of silver heaters to cook the slices on 
the table according to the taste of each several guest 
This is our real dinner — a meal which London or 
Paris or the ancient Baise never knew — of which, 
and of some of the endless American legumes, our in- 
nocent and refined predilection, all partake: and we 
will not spoil it, although a course of small game 
tempts us not altogether in vain by the bounteous 
choice it offers — partridges from the mountains, grouse 
from the plains, canvass-backs from the rivers, and 
flocks of nameless smaller birds. 

What Muse, that neither soars too high nor sinks 
too low, shall aid us to present the delicacies of the 
dessert (general cisatlantic name for things separately 
classed abroad) so refreshing alike to the eye and the 
palate? Snowy ice-creams — as glaciers descend to 
the border of flowery valleys — precede by a moment 
the rich tropical and native fruit and flowers inter- 
mingled, that finally stand, with the wines and 
coloured glasses, on the polished black oaken table. 

The patroon, though a philosopher, being also a 
true Knickerbocker, was proud of his wines. The 
choicest vintages of France and the Rhine made his 
cellars almost poetical, and he invited you to try 
some Madeira which had mellowed for a third of a 
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century in his garret storeroom under the suns of 
American summers, with as high and fine a feeling 
of dignity, almost, as that with which he had re- 
ceived Alban in his magnificent library. 

When the weather had been spoken of, and all had 
agreed that December had been a very cold month, 
but not so cold as the year previous, that we were 
now having the January thaw, but that we might 
expect something severe in February and March, Mrs. 
Clinton mentioned the new Opera House in Church 
street; and as this topic was taken up rather timidly 
at first, owing perhaps to the presence of the reverend 
clergy, the conversation ran in a general, abstract way 
on the practicability of establishing this musical luxury 
in America. 

"It can be introduced, but not yet," said Mr. 
Clinton, who was generally right. 

"Never in this country," said' Mr. Atherton, senior, 
with positiveness. "We don't want to pay so much 
money to hear Italian singing." 

Mr. De Groot differed from his guest. " The 
opera," said he, " has produced some of the sublimest 
works of human genius. Without it a chasm would 
exist in the works of the imagination, which ought 
not to exist there any more than in nature." 

" The grander it is as a work of art, the more I 
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object to it," said Dt. Fluent, looking round and 
sitting up. " Yes : for that but renders it of all the- 
atrical amusements (which I condemn in toto) the most 
perfect masterpiece of sensual and secular seduction." 
Dr. Fluent rounded oS his periods with an oratorical 
flourish. "With the opera," he continued, "is neces- 
sarily connected the ballet, and the defence so ingeni- 
ously set up for the one by our accomplished host, 
is equally applicable, mutatis mutandis, to the other. 
Without the ballet, the laws of beauty and rhythmical 
expression applied to the movements of the human 
(and particularly of the female) body " — the Doctor 
was somewhat too scientific here for the ladies — 
"there would be another chasm in the works of 
the imagination. This is a reductio ad ahsurdum; 
for the immorality of the ballet, I hope, will be 
admitted." 

The reverend gentleman finished with a long quo- 
tation from a Latin satirist, that threw the few hack- 
neyed phrases which he had already from habit 
employed completely in the background. He first 
recited the original with great effect, and then edified 
the company with an elegant extempore paraphrase. 
With all his pretension and extravagance Dr. Fluent 
possessed a scholarship and taste that carried him 
through. The finest actor could not have done it 

TOL. II. I* 
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better; it told admirably; and Mr. Clinton ironically 
applauded with his two index fingers. 

" I still must think the opera moral," said Mr. De 
Groot, with a smile. "I can never forget the effect 
of the Freischutz at Dresden, performed by Weber's 
own choir. That opera, and Don Giovanni, are as 
edifying to me as High Mass to a devout Catholic 
like Mary, or one of Dr. Fluent's eloquent discourses 
to a pious Presbyterian like her mother." 

This caused some gentle laughter; but Mrs. Ath- 
errton looked shocked, and Mary De Groot blushed. 
Miss Clinton turned quickly to the latter, and lean- 
ing somewhat familiarly past Alban, who sat between 
them, half whispered, "Is that true, Mary? Have 
you become — • ? Well, I always thought you would, 
you know." 

Miss Clinton's attention was principally occupied 
by her other neighbour, Mr. Van Brugh, but she 
occasionally spared a soft question or two for 
Alban, looking into his dark blue eyes while he 
responded, and if any thing was said that excited a 
general smile, like Dr. Fluent's display, she generally 
bestowed hers sympathetically upon him, showing 
her double string of pearls set between a pair of 
rose-leaved lips. But now our hero found himself 
appealed to most unexpectedly by his host. 
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" What is your opinion on this subject, Mr. Presi- 
dent? — I heard at New Haven that your son's 
decisions," addressing Mr. Atherton, "were famous 
in the Brothers'." 

" Were you President of the Brothers in Unity ? " 
inquired Dr. Fluent, with obvious deference. "Pray 
let us hear your decision. You have heard the ar- 
gument on both sides." 

"A decision from the President of the Broth- 
ers' Society I " said Mr. De Groot, in a low voice, 
and looking round. 

" Speak up, Mr. Alban I" whispered Mary De Groot, 
addressing him almost for the first time. 

" The question is the Italian Opera : — can it, 
and ought it, to be introduced in America ? " put in 
Mr. Warens, neatly. 

''Can it?" said Alban, plucking up courage, "has 
been answered by Mr. Clinton. I think we are 
Europeans still, after all. We have changed our 
sky, but not our minds." 

"Hear, hear I" said Mr. Clinton. 

"Black Care behind the horseman sits," quoted 
Dr. Fluent, (he quoted it in Latin, however,) "and 
you think, Mr. — Pres-i-dent, that something blacker 
yet sits at the poop of ships bound from the old 
world, n(yvas qucerere sedes.*^ Dr. Fluent pronounced 
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the Lfttia so distinctly that even the ladies fancied 
they understood it. 

"I don't know," replied Alban. "I saw the 
Opera last night for the first time — " 

"Did you?" exclaimed his mother. 

"And I certainly felt," aaid he, modestly, "what 
Mr. De Groot has said so much better than I can, 
that it was one of the foreordained achievementa of 
the imagination." 

The patroou nodded approbation. 

"But whether Christianity would not class such 
creations of genius among the pomps of this wick- 
ed world — ■ " 

"Well, I Otoughl," aaid his mother, exchanging a 
glance of satisfaction with Mrs. De Groot. 

"Is a question," continued Alban, "upon which I 
cannot be so presumptuous as to offer an opinion in 
the presence of the reverend clergy." — Bowing to 
Dr. Fluent and Mr. Warena. 

" Very well done, Mr. Alban 1 " said Mary in a 
whisper, and with a smile of triumph. 

" Alban dined with Seixas yesterday," observed 
Mr. Atherton, senior, by way of explanation, "He 
invited yon to go to the opera with him afterwards, 
I suppose," 

" Exactly so, sir. And he told me what I was 
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surprised to learn, that all the great operatic composers, 
as well as singers, were Jews." 

" I had a dispute on that point with Seixas the 
other day," said Mr. Clinton. " I maintained that the 
greatest composers were Catholics in religion, and not 
even Jews by birth. I wonder if Mozart and Weber 
were Jews. And even and , the new com- 
posers, and the greatest of all, if they are Hebrews 
by origin, are Catholics in faith." 

"Catholics or Jews, it amounts to the same thing, 
I suppose," observed Mr. Atherton, senior, with a 
look of humour. " At least I never could see any 
difference." 

Mr. Clinton reddened, and Mary De Groot opened 
her candid mouth in a half-scornful surprise ; but every 
body else smiled except Dr. Fluent, who seemed to 
think that some slight was intended to religion in 
general. Miss Clinton, with the blended forwardness 
and tact of an American girl, turned the conversation 
to Mr. Seixas's liberal support of the Opera, which led 
to a discussion of his wealth. Miss Clinton was en- 
thusiastic on the subject of his beauty. She thought 
he was the handsomest man in New York. Alban 
observed that Miss Seixas was very beautiful — a real 
Rebecca. 

"What jewels she wears!" said Miss Clinton, 
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turning to him. " If she were not a Jewess it would 
hardly be in good taste for a demoiselle — would it?" 
Miss Clinton herself was simple as a white rose, yet 
one of her taper indexes sparkled with a little hoop 
of brilliants. "And Mrs. Seixas! since the last hal 
we were at at the Tuileries, 1 have seen nothing to 
compare with her stomacher." 

"I have not seen Mrs. Seixas yet," said Alban. 

When Miss Clinton turned again to her other 
supporter, Mary addressed Alban in a slight tone of 
pique. 

"So you have found some Jewish friends?" 

"Very interesting ones." 

"I have found some Catholic friends who interest 
me. One is a young girl — about my age — who pos- 
sesses finer jewels than Miss Seixas, I dare say." 

"You mean virtues?" 

"Yes, humility, resignation, devotion, purity, char- 
ity, and self-denying love," said Miss De Groot, with 
a slight flush and speaking quick. 

"Mr. Seixas says that the Jewish ladies, too, are 
remarkable for their virtues; but as I told him" — 
with an innocent smile — "all your sex are angels — 
with rare exceptions, like your friend — " 

"Hush I" whispered Mary, quickly pressing his 
arm. 
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Mr. Clinton, listening, smiled. 

Mary gave the latter a little glance of defiance, and 
pursued, addressing Alban with a frank, resolute air, 
yet almost with tenderness too — 

"It is very true, Mr. Alban; but what in us is 
only a virtue in the natural order, in Catholics is a 
grace 

" You are a zealous convert," replied Alban, while 
Mr. Clinton listened with a peculiar look. 

"My poor Margaret Dolman," she continued, "is 
nothing but an Irish servant-girl — careless and slip- 
shod as any you will meet; no one has ever taught 
her to be otherwise ; — but such candour of soul I 
It is not so much her conduct that I refer to — 
though tiiat was beautiful and good — but the sanctity 
of her motive. *You know, miss,' she said to me, 
*it would be better to die a thousand deaths than 
offend Almighty God once I ' How ojien I have heard 
Alexandrine say that ! " 

Mary raised her voice a little in uttering the con- 
cluding sentence, and Miss Clinton gave a start. Mr. 
Clinton fell into so deep a revery that he forgot to 
rise when the ladies left the table. 

Cigars and wreaths of smoke curling among the 
candles! Livingston Yan Brugh was now at home. 
He asked for some brandy and water. Old Scip 
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brought in a boiling tea-kettle and a silver punch- 
bowl. All smoked except our hero and Mr. Warens. 
The latter drew up to Alban and asked about New 
Haven. He was evidently surprised to meet a young 
man of untrammelled mind from the orthodox uni- 
versity. Mr. Warens spoke of the want of moral 
culture among the orthodox. 

" They substitute for it," observed Alban, " the 
spasmodic stimulus of revivals. A young New Eng- 
lander, instead of regarding the whole of life as a 
continuous probation, from the dawn of reason to the 
grave, considers that all depends on being truly con- 
verted once. Hence, before conversion, he makes no 
conscience of his actions, for he is not a Christian. 
After it, he is careless of his hidden conduct, provided 
he can retain the belief that his conversion is genuine. 
If this proves too difficult, the remedy is to give up 
the old hope and get another. A fresh delusion thus 
succeeds, and so on, till shame forbids the repetition 
of the process, or a hardened insensibility is content 
to dispense with it." 

Dr. Fluent had pricked up his ears at this con- 
versation, and now regarded the wainscoted walls with 
a wild, stern look. 

" These are the majority," said Mr. Warens, laugh- 
ing at Alban's picture. "But all are not such." 
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" Oh, there are good people among us," said Alban, 
— "a sort of spoiled angels ! They disdain, you 
know, to do good works to merit heaven, which 
they consider already secured to them by God's spe- 
cial favour; but they will do something for the 
Almighty in return, purely out of gratitude. It is 
impossible to give an idea of the intense spiritual 
pride fostered by such a system." 

" You must get acquainted with liberal Chris- 
tianity," said Mr. Warens. 

"How can revealed religion be liberal?" replied 
Alban, thoughtfully. " If you deny the faith in one 
point, you cannot be saved." 

"That is Eoman Catholicism." 

" And Judaism. What religion was ever more in- 
tolerant than that of Moses? A liberalJudaism was 
punished with death." 

"Christ has done away with that." 

"Yes! the alternative He offered was faith or 
damnation." 

" You ought to be a Eoman Catholic," repeated 
Mr. Warens, with a slight asperity, while Dr. Fluent, 
with his massive chin in the air, smiled grimly at the 
carved Bacchantes of the wainscoting. 

"Or — a Jewish proselyte of the gate," said 
Alban. 
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"Then you do not accept Christianity at all," re- 
turned Mr. Warens, stiflly. 

"I believe God. spoke by Moses," said Alban, 
" because the existence of the Jews at this day proves 
it. I know what Judaism is, and my heart bows 
before a system of morals evidently divine. ' The Law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul ; the com- 
mandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes,' " 
added Alban, with a certain fervour. "Let Christi- 
anity present me similar credentials. Let it show me 
a people — a polity — built upon it, and witnessing to 
it, and gifted with like permanence. Let its doctrine 
seem worthy of God and wholesome for man. Let 
some one at least tell me what that doctrine is, for 
after all my inquiries I am still in the dark on that 
point." 

Mr. Clinton had been puffing out volumes of 
smoke from his nostrils (for he inhaled the weed) and 
apparently not listening. He broke in with unexpected 
effect. 

" You want a people — a polity, Mr. Atherton," — 
Mr. Clinton spoke with a rich unusual brogue, from 
which he was generally quite free, — "a polity built 
on Christianity, or rather built by its Founder, sir, to 
bear witness to it, and existing immutably, like the 
Jews, in spite of all changes. Sir, the Catholic Church 
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is such a polity. She can tell you, sir, what Christi- 
anity is, and you will find it worthy of God and 
wholesome for man. You are nearer faith, Mr. Ather- 
ton, than either of these learned divines. I declare 

• 

it is strange to see a man in a fog, seeking for what is 
close at his hand. Any poor Irish servant-girl who 
knows her catechism could teach you more about 
Christianity, gentlemen, in five minutes, than you 
have all learned in your great universities in all 
your lives." 

This outburst was received in silent astonishment, 
not less than if Mr. Clinton had suddenly given signs 
of lunacy. Meanwhile, the apparent, because louder, 
stream of conversation had run in a political channel, 
whither, by an abrupt defection of Mr. Warens, the 
whole current now flowed. Nullification, the great 
speeches of Webster, the policy of Clay, the craft of 
Van Buren, the rude but patriotic energy of Jackson, 
were successively discussed. Alban listened in a fever 
' of ambition, and was sorry when Scip brought a mes- 
sage from the ladies that the gentlemen would please 
come and take some coffee. 
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.OHAPTEE YIII. 

In the drawing-room the ladies had divided into 
pairs. Mrs. De Groot took Mrs. Atherton into a corner 
to tell her (she could keSp it no longer) the story of 
her stepdaughter's sad perversion, to which Alban's 
mother listened with astonishment, and considerable 
alarm for her unsettled son. She felt that so eccentric 
a pair of young people had better have as little 
intercourse as possible; and when Mrs. De Groot, 
fearing that Mrs. Atherton might be alarmed for 
Alban, proceeded to say how much she hoped from 
his pious influence over Mary, Mrs. Atherton thought 
herself obliged to let Mrs. De Groot know how much 
she was mistaken. It was now Mrs. De Groot's turn 
to be astonished, and to perceive, moreover, that she 
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had been regularly sold by her husband in this trans- 
action, having been allowed to suppose that Mary was 
attached to a pious and orthodox young collegian, 
when all the while it was an audacious speculator 
like Mr. De Groot himself — "one of his own kid- 
ney" — as she somewhat hastily expressed herself, — 
an infidel, a moralist, and perhaps a Jew! Mary, 
too, had deceived her, like a Koman Catholic as she 
was. In her agitation Mrs. De Groot nearly suffocated, 
being, as we have said, inclined to flesh, and tightly 
laced. Meanwhile, the easy Mrs. Clinton entertained 
Mrs. Fluent (who was naturally an accomplished list- 
ener) with an account of the splendours of their last 
winter in Paris; and Paris was the theme on which 
Miss Clinton expatiated with Mary De Groot. 

Miss Clinton, whose companion listened with a 
singular smile, and made half-sarcastic replies, could 
tell of balls, operas, and carriage-promenades in the 
Bois de Boulogne, and of the court at the Tuileries. 
She was enthusiastic about the young French princes, 
and had danced with the Due de Nemours. She 
thought American society so unexciting — no dukes 
and duchesses, no princes and courts. Mary ought 
to go abroad. With her beauty and fortune, and 
aristocratic position, she would have the entr&e every 
where, and might marry a duke. 
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"Thank you," said Mary, with a flash of that 
pride of provincial noblesse of which she was very 
sensible; "the duke who marries me will have to 
come to the Manor to woo me. I sha'n't cross the 
water for a husband, I promise you." 

" Your being a Catholic would add to your currency 
in the high French circles," observed Miss Clinton, 
after answering a question of Mary's respecting the 
churches in Paris. 

"I wonder you didn't become a Catholic, Hen- 
rietta ! " 

The gentlemen approached from the Vanderlyn 
room, where, as was perhaps natural after dinner, they 
stopped in a group to look at the Ariadne ; a picture 
in which Dr. Fluent discovered a great moral lesson, 
and if the artist had been present would probably 
have given him his blessing for having produced so 
edifying a work ; but old Mr. Atherton drew a gentle 
sigh of disapprobation, and took Alban's arm, (being 
lame from rheumatism,) to halt into the next room 
and join the ladies — who, by the way, had also been 
looking at the pictures. Mr. Warens and Mary's 
father threw themselves on a sofa together to take 
their coffee. 

"How do you like the youth, Warens?" Is he 
fit to be my son-in-law?" 
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"A brilliant fellow, but eccentric. Says he's a 
Jew." 

" Ha, ha I Better a Jew than a Papist. The Jews 
are Unitarians, Warens." 

"And Romanists are Christians. I am fiorry to 
see you so bitter." 

"Look at those giris, Warens, with Van Brugh 
and young Atherton doing the agreeable to both. 
Do you see how Henrietta Clinton's eyes turn spark- 
ling from one to the other? What a sympathetic 
smile! Livingston, you see, is a trifle too familiar — 
he has taken punch enough to stir his Dutch blood 
— and she laughs and edges off from him. How 
quiet, on the contrary, is Mary De Groot. She has 
colour since dinner, but her eyes are fastened on the 
magnificent head of old Atherton as he bends over 
that table of miniatures." 

"Like the virtuous Moabitess, she follows not 
young men, whether poor or rich." 

*I would rather," said Mr. De Groot, with irrita- 
tion, "see her flirting like Henrietta Clinton, than 
hiding filial disloyalty under that modest show." 

"You shock me." 

"I have had experience. The moment your wife 
or daughter embraces this religion, adieu to confi- 
dence! They betray you, and think it a merit. I 
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have suspected ever since she came home that there 
was some nonsense going on. Miss (a healthy, grow- 
ing girl) has thought fit to dispense with her break- 
fast these two days, and dine on fish and vegetables. 
When she had got so far as this, every thing absurd 
was to be expected. This morning she quitted the 
house long before day, joined some women who waited 
for her under the street-lamp, (I saw it all from a 
window,) and hied away — to mass, no doubt. Things 
are come to a pretty pass when Mary De Groot can 
do that 1 " 

" It is a strange step on her part She has always 
been so proud and discreet." 

"And so candid! But 'tis ever thus. I adored 
her mother; yet the thought was ever between us, 
that unless I adopted her faith, I was the future com- 
panion of devils — the food of Hell, body and soul ! — 
Is it nothing to me that my daughter adopts these 
dogmas ? " 

" Hush I " 

"No one hears us," said Mr. De Groot, stirring 
his coffee till he spilled it. 

"But your emotion is evident — you frown so 
terribly." 

"I shall put a quick stop to these proceedings." 

"I must have a talk with her," said Warens. 
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"You might as well talk to rocks and hills, and 
expect them to soften and bend, as to a Catholic con- 
vert in the immutable certainty of her supernatural 
faith. I had hoped young Atherton would give 
another turn to her ideas." 

"It would have been a finer policy to discourage 
him, if you wanted to make a diversion in that 
quarter," observed Warens. 

"Aye I but there is a further risk with Mary De 
Groot, which you do not understand," returned her 
fether, in a softened tone. "Did you ever drive a 
filly that had a trick of backing? Then you know 
that when she inclined to go forward, you were bound 
to give her her head freely. If Mary is disposed to 
fall in love, it is not my part to thwart her. If 
Atherton were not such a chilly chap — if it were 
only a man, like Van Brugh, (whom she cannot 
abide) — but she likes the youth, and in truth I have 
no reason to complain." 

Soon after, Mr. Warens quitted his friend, set down 
his coflfee cup, and drew Mary aside. 

" As your pastor," said he, " I feel bound to remon- 
strate with you in regard to your present course. At 
least consent to postpone this matter of choosing a new 
religion for a year or two. When you are of a suit- 
able age to decide such a question, and have fairly 
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read what has been written on both sides of the arcm- 
ment, if you still persist in your views, which perhaps 
you will not, your father will probably withdraw his 
opposition, or if he does not, your other fHends at 
least will sustain you." 

*Can you assure me that I shall be alive a year 
or two hence?" answered Mary with animation. 

" Certainly not : but should any thing happen to 
you in the mean time, God is too good (even if you 
are right) not to excuse a delay which proceeds only 
from filial duty." 

"What does *the great Teacher' mean then," 
responded Mary, quickly, "by what he says about 
loving father or mother more than Him ? If I had 
any doubts," continued she, "delay would be reason- 
able: but I have none. And I don't want to read 
any books against my faith. I don't mean to read 
any, either : — depend upon that. Can I answer their 
arguments, sir? Can I expose the falsehoods with 
which (I am sure) they are filled ? No, no, my dear 
Mr. Warens, my course, as you call it, is quite sim- 
ple, and quite necessary too. Papa once told me 
that sixteen was the age agreed upon between my 
. own mother and him, when I should be at liberty 
' to choose my religion. I am sixteen and a half 
already, — God's time to claim me is come — and I 
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must insist, in my mother's name, on the agreement 
being fulfilled. My choice is made." 

"Your father said well that there was no use in 
talking to you." 

" On this subject, none," said Mary, " since my mind 
is made up." 

" At least you can give some reason for an opinion 
which you hold in so positive a manner," said Mr. 
"Warens. 

" You would despise my reasons," Mary answered. 

"How do you know that? But pray, let me hear 
them. I am curious to know what has convinced you." 

" For so young a person as I am, and one of my 
sex," said Mary, with a smile, "it is enough to say 
that I believe, without giving a reason." 

" When one so young, and of your sex, takes upon 
herself to act so independently, she ought to give a 
very good reason, or pass for a very wilful and unrea- 
sonable character." 

"My chief reason," said Mary, raising her eyes from 
the carpet, the woven flowers of which she appeared 
to have been studying, "is that the Catholic religion, 
in all that it requires, is so exactly conformahle to 
reai^n. Whatever it commands is good, and no one 
could live according to it, without being excellent in 
every respect. This wins my confidence for what it 
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teaches, sir. For instance " she hesitated, but 

Mr. Warens gravely listened, and so she went on — 
" it must be a good thing to mortify one's appetites, 
since every one acknowledges that to indulge them is 
contemptible. So occasional fasting, and abstinence 
from the pleasanter kinds of food, must be allowed 
to be reasonable precepts for a true religion. To 
confess one's sins to the minister of God is the same : 
— every body must see how reasonable that is. It 
is what I should expect a true religion to enjoin, 
sir. Just so, to punish oneself for one's faults by a 
penance suited to their badness, is so evidently proper, 
that from the moment I had thought of it, I could 
not regard any religion as true which dispensed with 
it." 

" Enough," said Mr. Warens, rising hastily. " You 

« 

are further gone than I supposed. Well, Mary," he 
added, " however I may regret your course, my friend- 
ship for you will always remain unaltered." 

"Ah I" cried she, tears springing to her eyes, "it 
is already altered, when you find it necessary to say 
that." 

He turned back as he was leaving her. 

"Your father, I must warn you, will be ^ery 
severe, and perhaps take pretty decided measures," 
said he. 
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"I fally expect it," replied she, with a spirited 
air. 

As he left her, she dashed away the tear. " I am 
left quite alone," said she to herself. "There is no 
one to take my part — unless it is Mr. Alban. Papa 
fancies now that I am in love with him, and is very 
willing? — I understand that too. It is a great mis- 
take on papa's part, for I only prize Mr. Alban as 
a friend ; but I wonder if I cannot turn it to account 
in these difficulties which I foresee. Nothing shall 
prevent my being baptized on Saturday, I am re- 
solved. Not that I believe in dreams, which my 
catechism tells me is wrong, and forbidden by the 
Church; but here it is only to act as we always 
ought, as if every day were to be our last. To-mor- 
row morning I will not go to mass. That will allay 
papa's suspicions. But on Saturday morning I must 
be able to get away in time, and it would be a good 
plan to have a carriage ready to take me straight to 
the Cathedral. What am I going to do? What a 
strange presentiment I have that my mysterious warn- 
ing is going to be accomplished ! Suppose my father 
(when I return, or on the very Cathedral steps) should 
renounce me as a daughter, and bid me never enter 
his door again ! If I should be forced, step by step, 
to throw myself for ever on Mr. Alban's protection, 
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and then die, or be killed the same day ! But no ; 
surely the time for such tragedies ia gone by, and, 
besides, I know very well that I would not, in any 
necessity, extricate myself by giving my hand to an 
infidel, or, for aught I know, a Jew, though he were 
iiie most amiable, most gifted, and most correct young 
man in the world I " 

So saying, she rose and joined Alban, who was 
now alone, Van Brugh and Miss Clinton being at the 
piano. 

"Are you really going to turn Jew?" she asked, 
with vexation. 

"The Jews do not admit proselytes now," replied 
he, smiling, "Nevertheless, I am going to the Syna- 
gogue on Saturday, to witness the ancient worship." 

" On Saturday I to the Synagogue I " exclaimed 
Mary. 

" Shall I have the pleasure of your company. It 
ia not like going to a church, you know. The ladies 
all sit by themselves in a gallery. But I will introduce 
yod to Miss Seixas, who will make you feel at home." 

"/go to the Synagogue on Saturday next!" 

"I remember^ it is your fated anniversary." 

"If I consent, you will say nothing about it be- 
forehand — especially — to papa?" 

"It shall be a profound secret." 
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"Will you come for me in a carriage? 

" Of course. It is going to be quite a mysterious 
adventure." 

"At such an hour as I shall designate?" con- 
tinued she. 

" To say nothing to your father of your intention 
— to bring a carriage — and at such an hour as you 
shall designate?" said Alban, with a musing regard. 

"I appeal to you as a gentleman, and my true 
knight," said she, with a slight tremulousness. 

" Command me, Lady Mary," said Alban, gallantly 
bending, as if he would have kissed her hand. " The 
Synagogue service," added he, "lasts from eight to 
twelve." 

" I will let you know what hour will suit me when 
I know it myself, " said the young girl with an air 
of suppressed agitation. " I count upon you on Satur- 
.day, remember." 

"You may do so with confidence," said Alban. 

And now, by twos and threes, white-necked young 
ladies and white-waistcoated, or at least white-gloved, 
young gentlemen dropped in. A rattling fire of small 
talk ran along the intricate battle-line of silken seats. 
The piano, which had merely motived a desperate 
flirtation between Yan Brugh and Miss Clinton, awoke 
into life. There was a heavy cannonade of instrument- 
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ation, and a brilliant charge or so of songs. Some of 
the new-comers clustered round the beautiful daughter 
of the house, whose return home seemed the occasion 
of this reunion ; others swarmed round the piano and 
music-racks, ferreting out the most approved pieces. 
These, were not the charming negro melodies, since so 
popular, nor the noble German airs, but some Italian 
opera-bits, Mrs. Hemans' romantic ballads, " The Sea," 
" The night was dark," and other old favourites now 
forgotten. 

Accustomed to a society with a deal more whale- 
bone in it, our Alban was equally surprised and 
gratified by the facility with which he got acquainted 
with Mary De Groot's friends. A most unusual sym- 
pathy and mutual kindness appeared to exist between 
these young people, as well as a spirit of frank en- 
joyment which he had not elsewhere observed. In 
the surnames of those to whom he was introduced, 
he perceived one cause of this difference. It was a 
set of Stuyvesants and Brevoorts, Gansevoorts and 
Yan Eensselaers, Yan Brughs and Livingstons, De 
Witts and De Lanceys. As the evening advanced, a 
marked disposition to romp developed itself in this 
very well-dressed but very inartificial circle. Dancing, 
which they tried first, did not appear sufiicient for their 
spirits. Different plays were proposed. Mary De 
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Groot objected to several, and finally blind-man's-buff 
was carried by acclamation. 

"Oh, really I" said Alban, "are these grown-up 
young ladies and gentlemen going to play blind-man's 
buff in your fiither's beautiful rooms ? " 

"As sure as fate," replied Mary, laughing and 
spinning away from him in a dancing step, with her 
drapery spread and whirling around her. 

In short, they were soon all racing through the 
saloons like children, dodging behind chairs and tables, 
springing over divans, hiding in corners. There was 
much laughter, now and then a scream, and the young 
gentlemen who were blindfolded handled the young 
ladies, when they caught them, rather freely. Alban 
could not help suspecting that this was half the charm 
of so rude a game. Yan Brugh really carried it quite 
too far, particularly with Miss Clinton, who was caught 
more than once. The last time, she captured Alban. 
He was so modest ihat he would never have detected 
those who suffered themselves to be apprehended, par- 
ticularly as he was not yet well acquainted, and he 
invariably called the names wrong, amid bursts of 
laughter. He began to feel annoyed. He had ob- 
served that Mary, while she entered into the amuse- 
ment with spirit, running like a little deer, and per- 
fectly wild with fun, always contrived, in whatever 
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awkward position her sportive fancy involved her, 
to effect her escape. Livingston, with one eye (as 
all believed) unblinded, pursued her once with per- 
tinacity, but he might as well have chased a ray of 
light. Now our hero had perceived some one hover- 
ing near himself, evidently of the long-robed sex, who 
evaded his pursuit with a similar dexterity. At last, 
she stood on the opposite side of a gigantic vase; 
they went round it once or twice; suddenly, whether 
accidentally or purposely, her hand rested on his, and 
with a quick motion he caught it. There was a laugh. 
He drew her into the middle of the room. Was it 
Mary or was it not? He could have decided the 
question in a trice by feeling her temples, for no other 
girl present had the hair similarly arranged. It was 
a liberty which the young men had taken with their 
prizes without ceremony. While he stood considering, 
the hand, at first passively resigned in his, made a 
slight effort to withdraw itself. 

"It is Mary De Groot." 

The young lady removed the bandage from his 
eyes amid a general silence. AH the youths and 
maidens were gathered in a close circle round them, 
looking over each other's shoulders. Then they all 
laughed, and the young ladies demanded, "How did 
you know ? " — others exclaimed, " You saw ! " and 
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one, " There 's some freemasonry here 1 " Henrietta 
Clinton said, "It is magnetfem." But Alban, tying 
the handkerchief over Mary De Groot's eyes, said, 
"There are moral as well as physical signs of indi- 
viduality." Mary said nothing, and darting off, in 
a minute or two had caught and named quite a little 
girl — the youngest of the party, whose eager, shriek- 
ing flight and vexation at being captured were ex- 
tremely amusing. 
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The company were gone, and Mary De Groot was 
just about to say good-night to her parents, when her 
father, in a particularly quiet tone, invited her into 
the library. Silently, and dismayed, she followed him, 
and presently they were alone in the lofty book- 
chamber. The gloomy circling gallery seemed to 
irown around them, as Mr. De Groot placed himself 
in his study-chair, and motioned his daughter to her 
stool. The fire was expiring in the grate, and a 
solitary burner in a chandelier of Berlin iron, which 
represented a mass of shields, swords, spears, and 
other weapons, offensive and defensive, cast a cold 
light upon her virgin drapery: her father's face was 
wan and white. 
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"It is necessary that we should have an under- 
standing," said the latter, in a voice that trembled 
with suppressed passion. 

"On what subject, papa?" faltered the young 

girl. 

" Your morning walks, and the intention to which 

they -point You go to mass, I suppose, when you 

leave the house before light." 

" That is what I have done for two mornings, 
sir. I do not intend to go to-morrow morning," said 
Mary. 

" You are treacherous, ungrateful and unfilial," said 
her father. " After all my indulgence — my readiness 
to gratify your least whim I You ask to return home, 
forsooth, that you may learn to fulfil your duty as 
a daughter, and the first thing in which you are 
detected is stealing away before light, to the mum- 
meries of the mass, disapproved and detested by both 
your parents. I can characterize such conduct," added 
he, vehemently, "but by one word — hypocrisy." 

" Oh, papa ! that is unjust I You knew that I had 
embraced the religion of my mother, and you might 
surely infer that I would practise it." 

"You have embraced a religion! A chit of six- 
teen I a child just out of school, and taken out too 
soon ! Your religion is to listen to the advice of your 
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living parents, and to obey their commands," said her 
father, with some violence. 

"I am sixteen and six months," replied Mary, 
"and Sister Theresa says that St. Agnes was only 
thirteen when she was martyred. Father Smith says 
the Church has decided that when children are old 
enough to have faith, they are bound to embrace the 
true religion whether their parents consent to it or 
not. It is plain, papa, that I have a right to be 
baptized/* she continued, with a bright and sparkling 
courage : " and to whom shall I apply for baptism ? 
Not to mamma's pastor, surely ; for he would say that 
I had never been converted. Not to yours, papa ; for 
Mr. Warens does not believe in the Trinity. Oh, I must 
go to the Church, of course — there is no other way 
for me. And soon, papa — or else I may die, young 
as I am, and lose Heaven ; — and secretly, papa," — 
with increasing spirit, — " for you know you would 
try to prevent it, and why should you and I have 
a fight about that ? " 

Here were precious fruits of the education which 
Mr. De Groot, in his days of theory, had bestowed 
upon his child. He had treated her as an equal; 
had accustomed her to be guided by reason alone; 
and now in the first moment of collision between her 
reason and his — her will and his — nature sparkled 
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up before him, and showed, before grace could come 
to the rescue, or the filial feeling interpose, or femi- 
nine delicacy soften the expression, what an untame- 
able and self-poised thing it was. 

Her father stared at her with mingled astonishment 
and wrath depicted on his countenance. He grew 
almost livid, so that Mary began to be frightened. 
Starting up, he seized her wrist. His lip became flecked 
with a slight foam, and his respiration laboured. 

" You defy me, do you ? What hinders me, 
insolent girl, from inflicting the summary punishment 
suxjh language to your father merits?" 

" It is the first time, papa, you ever threatened 
to whip me — now that I am a woman ! " 

He flung her arm from him, as if by a violent 
effort at self-control, and resumed his seat. She 
glanced at her empurpled wrist. Then she looked at 
her light and elegant party dress, and at the white 
rose in her bosom ; and her head, crowned with buds 
of the same, mixed with rich green leaves in her 
raven hair, seemed, as it bent down, to protest against 
this violence. Haply, this modest elegance pleaded for 
her. Reproaches are sometimes excuses in disguise. 

"Your conduct, Mary, whatever you may think, 
is a treason to that love which once bound us together 
a5 father and only child. You have wounded me 
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in the tenderest point — robbed me of the hope of 
years. From the daughter and friend you have 
voluntarily sunk into a slave, doing things by stealth, 
abusing confidence reposed in you. You can no longer 
be trusted. Generous, delicate treatment is become 
inapplicable to you. Harshness, strict surveillance, 
and physical restraint, must take their place." 

" Papa, you wrong me indeed," replied his daughter, 
in a heart-broken tone. ** Last fall you refused to let 
me be baptized by Mr. Warens. I thought it was a 
shame for such a great girl to be unbaptized, but I 
submitted. Now I rmist receive baptism. I believe 
it to be necessary to salvation. I may die very soon. 
Did I trust to dreams I should have some reason to 
think that the day of my death is at hand." 

" What stufi^ I " said her father. 

" Nay, sir, hear my story," continued Mary. " It 
may be silly, but you shall not accuse me any more 
of want of openness." 

She told the story of her dream plainly and with- 
out a blush. 

" And to whom do you expect to be married next 
Saturday?" demanded her father. 

" I expect nothing of the kind, papa, you may be 
sure, unless some dreadful accident, or the misfortune 
of being cast oflF by you, should bring it about." 
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" I am to conclude, then, that in anticipation of 
dying next Saturday you have been baptized? or 
is that still future?" 

" I am not so weak as to be governed in my 
conduct by a dream. Saturday has been appointed 
for my baptism, and I would not yield to a super- 
stitious feeling so far as to ask for an earlier day." 

These ingenuous avowals had not the effect which 
might have been expected. Mr. De Groot surveyed 
his daughter with a look of stone. What he said 
partook, nevertheless, of his characteristic composure, 
though broken by more than one sudden burst of 
almost inexplicable passion. 

" When you were born at the Manor," said he, 
" there was no Eomish priest to be had short of New 
York. Your mother, though the least ailment inci- 
dent to infancy excited her anxiety for your salvation, 
was willing to postpone the great remedy for the 
guilt you had incurred by being born, until it could 
be administered with all the ceremonies. From your 
birth till her death I resided constantly at the Manor 
for this very reason. Once a year a priest came up 
that she might fulfil the obligations of her religion, 
and then I had to undergo a species of martyrdom 
to prevent your being subjected to this magical rite 
which was to make your Maker cease hating you. I 
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was determined to allow no incantations over my 
innocent child I I had to tell your mother," said 
Mr. De Groot, witj^ vehemence, " that a priest should 
never cross my threshold, for such a purpose, unless 
over my dead body." He rose and repeated it, as if 
the words called up the scene, and looking at Mary 
as if she were his departed wife, struck his hand 
violently upon the table, saying again, — " Never — 
unless over my dead body 1 " He was white as a 
sheet, and stared as if he saw a ghost. Again he 
struck the table violently. "Never shall a popish 
priest enter my house for such a purpose — unless 
over my dead body ! " 

" Papa I " said Mary. 

He looked at her wildly, and sat down again, 
glaring still; his hand trembling and clenching itself. 
He passed it through his hair and resumed. 

" When she was dying I had a priest sent for, to 
save her from the horror of leaving the world with- 
out the sacraments — a horror which caused me 
horror. At that time I had a last contest with her 
on this point. She said — but no matter for that I 
Do you think that, after having been deaf to her en- 
treaties and wild, absurd threats, under such circum- 
stances, I shall yield now to your wilful fantasies? 
Do you think it?" said her father, rising again, 
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and glaring at her. He resumed his seat. "I shall 
take care of you for a few days, as I would if you 
were out of your senses. You fancy something super- 
natural has occurred to you ! At your time of life 
girls are subject to these illusions. I shall contrive 
it so that you get over next Saturday without either 
wedlock, or burial, or baptism. After that, I will 
talk to you again. Be sure that I shall not permit 
you, at your inexperienced age, to be inveigled " — 
Mr. De Groot again (apparently because he could 
not help it) struck the table forcibly with his hand — 
'' inveigled by the arts of Eomish priests or nuns, into 
committing yourself to a system of vile trumpery and 
imposture" — again his manner became violent — "of 
vile trumpery and imposture. Entice a girl of six- 
teen — without the knowledge of her parents — to 
throw herself into their detested sect ! A young lady 
of fortune — an heiress ! Never was any thing more 
base. But they will find in me an older and more 
determined opponent than they dream of. " 

A chasm had suddenly gaped at the daughter's feet I 
In the father she still loved next to God, what new 
revelation of insane violence and hate ! what a drear 
change in their mutual relations — drear and scarce 
credible ! As soon as Mary really understood it, she 
behaved in a quite feminine and filial way, threw 
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herself at once at her father's feet and implored his 
forgiveness, if she had forgotten the respect she owed 
him. He bade her rise, and desired her to go to her 
room, accepting with coldness her kiss of good-night. 

In the hall Mary paused a moment, hesitating 
whether even yet she ought not to return and hu- 
miliate herself still more, but she glanced at the arm 
which bore the mark of her father's fingers, and 
catching up her robe with feminine spirit, flew up to 
her own apartment. Here the crucifix recalled her 
quickly to humble and patient thoughts. 

While she was yet kneeling at her mother's prie- 
dieUy her stepmother entered unbidden. Our heroine's 
rapt expression, her large dark eyes fastened on the 
crucifix, her lips just moving, the beads dropping 
between her slightly clasped fingers, were a picture 
of devotion, which, unconscious as it was, excited the 
latter's instinctive disgust. Had any convenient weapon 
of destruction been at hand she would have dashed 
in pieces the image which appeared to her the object 
of this worship, in a transport of iconoclastic rage. 

" Idolatress ! " was the only word she could at 
first utter, and Mary, a little astonished, listened in 
silence to such a reproof as the indulged child had 
never received before. Finally, Mrs. De Groot directed 
her daughter in a severe tone to read, before retiring, 
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the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, and withdrew, lock- 
ing the young lady in. The philosophy of sixteen 
could not repress some tears at this humiliating treat- 
ment, but it was some consolation to the youthful 
confessor, in these new circumstances, obediently to 
read the chapter assigned her, where she learned that 
the Patriarch Jacob when dying, prescient of the 
wood of the cross on which the World's Salvation 
was to hang, " adored the top of his rod." 

Let it not be supposed that these are imaginary 
scenes, or that the violence is overdrawn ; on the other 
hand, it is not pretended that the behaviour of our 
young convert is absolutely perfect ; let it suffice that 
it is natural. To have a right will is possible at any 
age, but to be free &om all imperfections at sixteen 
is rare. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

An Irish girl came out of the garden-gate of the 
great house with a bonnetless head and a pail of dirty 
water. Another girl was passing and repassing, and 
watching from a distance. The latter drew near, and 
the two recognised each other. — "What, Ann Mur- 
phy I is that you?" — "The Lord save you! is it 
Margaret Dolman ? " — so they stopped and chatted. 

"And sure it was a dreadful sin to keep Miss 
from bein' a Christian," said Ann. "And there's 
Catharine — that's the chambermaid — she towld us 
this morning that Miss was locked up, and there 
was a talk among the servants that she was wantin' 
to run away with a young gintleman that was here 
to see her the day after she came home — a young 
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college gintleman he was — but niver a sowl of us 
suspicted it was because Miss was going to be a 
Catholic like her mother. And sure this very morn- 
ing when I set her room to rights, the cross and 
beads was gone. And no wonder Miss looked as if 
she'd niver a frind lift in the worrld." 

"I don't believe she'd be for mindin' any thing 
at all, if she was only baptized," said Margaret. 
"And to-morrow morning it was to be. Pity it 
wasn't yesterday, and thet divil himself couldn't 
help it now." 

" Troth, but it 's cruel. To think there 'd be such 
heathens," replied Ann. "And I would have me 
clothes torn off me back for Miss Mary any day, but 
what can / do, Margaret dear ? " 

Here a loud cry of "Ann! Ann!"*' from the 
kitchen windows, separated the two girls in haste. 

Our friend Margaret had waited for Mary De 
Groot that morning until the day broke, when she 
had proceeded to the Cathedral and informed Father 
Smith how the young lady had not appeared. On 
her return home, by the good father's suggestion, 
Margaret boldly knocked at the door of the great 
house, and asked to see Miss De Groot; but this 
had been foreseen, and she was sent away without any 
satisfactory answer. Urged by attachment and grati- 
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tude, she had loitered aboat the house, until at 
length abe established, as we have seen, a communf- 
catioD, such as it was, with its inmates. Many times 
in the course of the day did Margaret pass by the 
garden-gate of Mr. De Groot's stately mansion, in 
hope of renewing the conversation with Ann, aod 
perhaps glutting a message to Miss De Groot, but 
Ann never appeared. Leaving her to her humble 
and affectionate anxieties, vre shall return to Alban. 

We have mentioned his calling upon his cousins 
Grey. He did so in all his vacations. They were 
relatives of that beautiful and spirited Mrs. Atherton, 
who was introduced to US at Yanmouth in the open- 
ing of this volume, and to whom our hero owed hia 
name. Types of a class rapidly disappearing, but 
which in our youth gave the better society of New 
York a savour of quiet old-country gentility, that 
carries us back to Tory days and colonial manners, 
they lived in a sort of clerical street near old King's 
College — such a street as nowhere exists in New 
York now. Low half-blinds softened the light in 
the southern parlour and excluded the gaze of pass- 
ers-by. The walls were hung with prints of British 
battles, encircled at this festive season with ' rich 
green wreiiths. The Greys were kind to Alban, and 
a good deal pleasaater than his Pfesbyterian friends 
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in his then turn of mind. They were great laughers. 
They laughed about Presbyterianism, and prophesied 
that he would be a Churchman. They advised him, 
laughingly, to attend Wednesday and Friday prayers. 
It impressed him so favourably, that the next morn- 
ing, at eleven o'clock, he sauntered into St. Paul's 
chapel. 

A few High Church old ladies, mostly in weeds, 
one elderly gentleman, a young man looking forward 
to the Episcopal ministry, who responded very loud, 
and the sexton, whose loud parish-clerk tone was 
heard in the gallery, constituted with our hero the 
congregation. The small number present scarcely 
diminished the impressiveness of the service, and ren- 
dered it perhaps more soothing. The fine old chapel, 
with its beautiful Corinthian columns and nobly 
recessed chancel, the nxmierous mural tablets, the 
high pews, the lofty white pile of the reading-desk, 
pulpit, and sounding board, all handsomely carved, 
contributed to the effect. The peculiar, deliberate 
sing-song of the rector, whose locks were already 
prematurely sprinkled with gray, his quiet, yet inter- 
esting air in going through the service, and even the 
soft, 'regular, impressive gesture of his hand, that 
reposed on the cushion of the desk in reading the 
lessons, were singularly in harmony with all the rest. 

TOL. IL 8 
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"We have here," thought Alban, "a venerable 
Church, a beautiful liturgy, decorous forms, a sobei* 
piety, equally removed from the extravagances of 
Puritanism and the superstitions of Rome. I like 
this notion of a week-day service. Even if ill-at" 
tended, it is an impressive witness to the duty of 
worship; and to the few who gather here, how con- 
soling ! " 

At that period Morning Prayer was read in Trinity, 

and its two chapels, on Litany days, at the hour which 
we have already mentioned. This was all the week- 
day service of a regular kind in about twelve large 
city parishes of the Episcopal Church. This, however, 
was an inestimable consolation, as Alban observed, to 
those who knew how to appreciate it. The mutual 
reciting of psalms, the reading of Scripture lessons, 
the beautiful suffrages of the Litany, made an hour 
of ancient calm in the vulgar hurry and noise of the 
commercial emporium. Since '35, there has been a 
great development in the Episcopal Church, in the 
way of week-day services. We find by the " Church- 
man" of the present date that seven churches of that 
denomination in the city of New York have daily 
Morning Prayer, and four of these the Evening ser- 
vice also. In one there is a weekly celebration of 
the Lord's Supper. This may seem little, considering 
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that the whole number of their churches in the city- 
is between thirty and forty, and of clergy about 
seventy, but still it is an increase. The week-day 
congregations also are larger than they used to be 
in the old times, and we are sorry to add (for this 
thing ought to be encouraged) that for some two or 
three years the movement has been stationary. 

It is hardly fair to Episcopalians, but to excite 
them to emulation, we may compare with this the 
week-day worship of the Catholics in the same city. 
In '35 there were but four Catholic churches; but 
two masses, at least, were said daily in each, eight or 
nine in all, or one-third (perhaps one-half) more 
services in a day than the thrice as numerous and 
vastly richer Episcopal congregations sustained in a 
week. We have not yet overtaken our friends in 
the number of churches or of clergy. Of the former 
there are only nineteen in New York, and four con- 
vent chapels ; but the number of daily masses in this 
city cannot be less than fifty, at a considerable majority 
of which, if our observation holds, there are com- 
munions. On Sundays and Festivals the communions 
are large; on ordinary days, of course, they are 
smaller. Sometimes you will see one poor labourer 
go up to the altar, or a single poor woman. Some — 
particularly servants, who cannot go out at an early 
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hour — communicate on Sundays at High Mass, al- 
though it obliges them to be fasting till past noon. 
But be it one or more, rich or poor, high mass or 
low, the rite is suspended, the white linen is turned 
over the rail, the confession is said, the tabernacle 
is opened, and the people kneel. The things that are 
said are said softly, although they are so beautiful 
that in a Protestant Church they would be proclaimed 
as with a trumpet. He comes and departs almost in 
silence, as of old : — He shall come down like rain upon 
the fleece, and as showers falling gently upon the earth. 
Who thinks of that unfailing early, and that latter, 
rain which descends on the mountains of Israel? 
"Who thinks of the fragrance that ascends unceasingly 
from its humble valleys? 

Our hero came out of St. Paul's into the thronged 
Broadway. Sights of this world assail him : a theatre, 
a museum, a Hotel de Ville, and "stores" without 
end — hat-stores, dry-goods-stores, book-stores, any kind 
of store you like ! On the sidewalks are ladies in 
silken walking-dresses and gay winter- bonnets, rich 
shawls and splendid cloaks — the gayest promenade 
in civilization. They are shopping — shopping in the 
Broadway stores. It ought to be "storing," or else 
the stores should be shops. Omnibuses there are not 
many yet, but carriages and cabs not a few. A line 
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of handsome ones extends along the north side of 
St. Paul's: in London you would suppose they were 
private equipages. Then in front of the church, 
under the protecting image of the great Apostle in 
the pediment of the portico, are ranged the contradic- 
tions (in terms) of which Miss Sedgwick took notice — 
the Catholic orangemen with their rich brogue and 
baskets of golden fruit. These are things, indeed, 
which have passed away already, i,e,, the cabs and 
the orange-men: for a few years on this side of 
the Atlantic make antiquity, and give us a right to 
remember. 

But we dilly-dally here in Broadway, among the 
free and loitering crowd, whilst Mary De Groot is a 
prisoner in her father's freestone palace: she whose 
graceful step has made this vulgar flagging poetical. 
Not a square inch on these sidewalks but may have 
been pressed by her light foot ; not a stone on that 
half-dry crossing on which she may not have stepped. 
Alban was not quite such a " chilly chap " as Mr. De 
Groot took him for ; he had his enthusiasm too ; and 
certainly we do not blame him for so far worshipping 
his beautiful and innocent mistress, as to feel thus 
about the places where she had been. 

An elegant chariot stopped before Marquand's as 
Alban approached that famous shop, and two ladies 
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got out. One of them arrested her tripping step, and 
saluted him. It was Miss Clinton. 

"Are you buying jewelry this morning?" 

" Merely going to have a cameo set. Come in 
and look at it, Mr. Atherton. It is one I bought 
in Eome." 

Alban went into the jeweller's accordingly: Miss 
Clinton produced the cameo, which was large, classic, 
and admirably cut after an ancient terra-cotta. The 
subject was the Flight of Helen. The lovers were 
in a Greek chariot drawn by four spirited steeds. 
Paris was driving, nude; Helen, graciously draped. 

"It is exceedingly admired," said Miss Clinton. 

Our hero admired it, although he thought it re- 
quired some hardihood for a young lady to wear it on 
her bosom. Miss Clinton told him that her father was 
going to build on the Avenue, on the square next 
to Mr. De Groot. Mrs. Clinton invited him to visit 
them in Broadway, and after some further chat, at the 
instance of the young lady he promised to call that 
very evening. Having handed them into their car- 
riage again, giving his cloak a cavalier sweep, he 
pursued his walk towards State street. As he went 
along, he drew a comparison between the young lady 
he had just left and his friend Miss Ellsworth, and 
this brought to mind his conversation with Mary De 
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Groot on the Sound, and the story of her school-days, 
which again, by an association of ideas, recalled Hen- 
rietta Clinton. In such a revery, he reached the 
corner of Battery Place, but instead of going directly 
to Mr. Seixas's he crossed over into the Battery, and 
pursued his way along the north walk, as if to recon- 
noitre — a remaining symptom of the old college 
timidity. In this way it happened that when he got 
opposite the house, (the door being open,) he became 
the unsuspected witness of an interior scene. 

A young lady, whom we shall at once recognise 
as the beautiful Miss Seixas mentioned by our hero 
at Mr. De Groot's dinner, was condescending so far 
as to conduct a gentleman visiter to the door, when 
the latter, to Alban's infinite astonishment, sunk on 
one knee and kissed her hand ; then springing up, put 
on his hat, crushing it over the eyes, and darted down 
the steps. Hurrying forward, directly towards our 
hero, he plucked from his bosom a little book, which 
he opened, gazing with evident delight at a number 
of bank-notes laid between the pages. " Angel ! " he 
exclaimed, as he met Alban at the Battery gate, and 
passing so near him, that our hero could not help 
seeing the large X's on the bills, as the wind fluttered 
them; while at the same time he recognised in the 
stranger's worn but regular features, and shabby. 
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frock-coat, buttoned with a genteel air over a collar- 
less black silk cravat, the person of an unfortunate 
poet about town, who was accustomed to eke out a 
precarious subsistence by soliciting subscriptions for 
his unpublished, and never to be published, works. 
He strode on without seeing Alban, although the 
latter knew him very well, too absorbed in his immense 
windfall of a subscription, to have eyes or thought 
for any thing else; and our hero crossed over to the 
house in State street thinking of Miss Seixas's gener- 
osity, and placing the transaction to the credit of the 
virtues of the modern Hebrews. 

He rung the bell, and the sound of a piano and 
female voice, which he had heard as he came up the 
steps, immediately ceased. 

The drawing-room into which he was ushered, 
and which, as in most New York houses, was directly 
off the hall, was a fine old-fashioned apartment, with 
the ample fire place on its hall side, while the unbro- 
ken opposite wall was occupied in its whole length 
by a yellow satin divan of very oriental aspect, 
loaded with golden-rayed cushions. The place of the 
folding-door — between white Corinthian columns — 
was hung with a crimson- velvet curtain, looped up 
with a cord and heavy tassel of gold bullion ; and 
beneath this rich drapery it was, that on the evening 
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when Alban dined with the Seixases, the beautiful 
Miriam had first presented herself to his gaze. 

That apparition impressed him strongly, we may 
observe. Miss Seixas was apparently about a year 
or two younger than Alban, tall, elegantly formed, 
and perfectly beautiful, as has been said, although 
in a very peculiar style. Her garb, too, was differ- 
ent from the fashion of the day — a glittering dress 
of light-green brocade, that seemed in the evening 
light a mass of gold, and fitting closely to her shape, 
which, despite her manifest youth, had the deep- 
bosomed, universally undulating beauty of the orient. 
Her purple-black hair was in plain bands, without a 
single ringlet, (giving her a very foreign appearance,) 
and secured by a gold comb in the Spanish style, 
from which a white lace veil fell nearly to her feet. 
She bore a jewelled fan. Her face must be imagined 
— it was on the softest Jewish model, and of a rich 
golden paleness. Such was the vision which Alban 
beheld on his first visit to the home of his child- 
hood, as if expecting him there. 

On the present occasion Miriam Seixas was more 

soberly, yet always richly and peculiarly, attired — as 

if (as indeed it was) in the mode of another clime 

and country. She rose from the instrument at Alban's 

entrance, and saluted him with grace. She motioned 
VOL. n. 8* 
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him to the yellow divan, and, after ringing the bell, 
took a seat opposite him upon the ottoman. A mo- 
ment after, a maiden of inferior aspect, but neatly 
attired, entered the room, and placed herself in a 
corner, where she remained, silent, and almost un- 
noticed, during Alban's stay. 

Notwithstanding this etiquette. Miss Seixas was full 
of affability. She was a musical enthusiast. The 
opera was her chief passion, nor did she scorn the 
ballet. She was a proficient in both arts. She sang 
for Alban some beautiful Spanish songs ; she danced 
Spanish and Moorish dances for his amusement in the 
most obliging manner. Nothing more oriental, even 
in a New York drawing-room, than Miriam Seixas 
with the castanets. The graceful freedom of her 
movements partook of the heroic, revealing her noble 
figure in outlines so grand and flowing as to blend 
rather with feelings of religious awe or patriotic ardour 
than of love or social gayety. She might have danced 
(so Alban thought) with her ancestress and namesake 
on the sands of the Eed Sea, or in the procession of 
the virgins of Zion, before the triumphant returning 
Ark. 

Nor was she without serious thoughts, such as were 
not unworthy of her origin, and her frankness was 
unlike any thing he had known. She told Alban that 
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there were children of the Most High (blessed be He) 
among all nations, and in every faith which acknowl- 
edged His unity, but Israel, though degraded and 
despised, was his chosen people. She herself was not 
without hope of being at least the ancestress of Mes- 
siah, and would deem it a misfortune, if not a reproach, 
to die unmarried or childless. She was espoused to 
her cousin, a Hebrew of pure blood, whom she had 
not seen since she was twelve years old. Alban had 
got upon this ground by asking Miss Seixas if she 
would be courteous on the morrow to a young Chris- 
tian lady whom he was to bring with him to witness 
the Synagogue worship. Miriam readily promised to 
pay her every attention. The young Jewess spoke 
English with perfect purity, but with a foreign accent. 

" It is a high order of character," thought Alban 
returning home, "but peculiar." 

He compared her with his Puritan kinswomen, and 
with Mary De Groot. A naive earthliness in the 
beautiful Miriam reminded him of the old Greek spirit. 
She seemed not to look beyond the grave. Her idea 
of her own sex partook of the ancient depreciating 
estimate, as he gravely deemed. She was the hand- 
maid of man, and aspired to no higher destiny than 
that which nature had written in such exquisite charac- 
ters on her very form. The purity which breathed 
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like a natural fragrance in all her language and man- 
ners was different from that of the purest Christian 
maidens ; — it was not the pride of his high-minded 
and saintly New England cousins, nor the humble 
vigilance of that charming and clear-headed Mary, 
who watched so carefully, and yet so unsuspiciously 
where danger really was, over a sacred but scarce 
understood deposit — candid as a child, because as 
ignorant of evil. The young Jewess was not so. 

" She sees all in the broad, shadowless light of an 
oriental noon," said he, pursuing his revery. " To her 
there is no mystery. But with Mary the greater part 
is yet enveloped in the sunrise mist that hangs over 
and beautifies a rich Western valley." 

After quitting Miss Seixas, Alban returned home 
to dinner, and it happened that on that day his 

m 

mother's uncle, Bishop Grey, whom we met some 
dozen years before at Yanmouth, was his father's 
guest. The bishop had become a most venerable, 
florid old gentleman, adhering to his knee-buckles, 
&c., and with long silver locks streaming down upon 
his shoulders. 

Bishop Grey partook of some boiled bass and oys- 
ters, and afterwards was helped twice to roast turkey, 
which some may deem a luxurious Friday dinner for 
a bishop ; but " the measure of abstinence especially 
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suited to extraordinary acts and exercises of devo- 
tion" (as the Prayer Book luminously expresses it) 
may vary greatly in individuals. Dr. Grey was a 
fervent evangelical, and conversed with unction on 
the subject of personal religion with Mrs. Atherton. 
At the same time he was a great enemy of Calvin- 
ism, and defended Baptismal regeneration, although in 
a timid way, as conscious of the unpopularity of the 
tenet. The good bishop, in fact, had a High Church 
head and a Low Church heart, and that we take to 
be the perfection of an Episcopal clergyman. When 
the table-cloth had been removed, with some old 
Madeira, and a decanter of fine port before him, he 
became witty and conversational, told anecdotes of 
the Revolution strongly smacking of Toryism, and 
gently dissected the Puritans, to Alban's great delight 
and the hearty amusement of his father, who had 
small sympathy for religionists of any creed. There 
was a keen yet calm fire in the old prelate's eye, as 
he delivered himself of the well-arranged and sweet- 
toned sentences, not unconscious of his own witty 
facility. Tea was over before Alban remembered his 
promise to call on the Clintons, as well as the neces- 
sity of learning from Mary De Groot at what hour 
next morning it would please her that he should 
come with a carriage to take her to the Synagogue! 
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It was already eight o'clock. It was at least a 
mile to the Avenue — about the same distance to 
Mr. Clinton's in upper Broadway. He half inclined 
to give up the latter call, but our hero was a man 
of his word, and he rightly considered that with peo- 
ple whom he knew so slightly a little precision was 
required, in order not to offend. So to the Clintons 
he sped, calculating all the way how much time he 
could give them, so as to have enough left for a call 
in the Avenue. 

Mr. Clinton's was a basement-house; he hurried up 
stairs after the servant, and found the ladies — i. e,, 
Mrs. Clinton and her daughter — in the drawing- 
room. It was a large and splendid apartment, all 
mirrors and gilding, French furniture and satin dra- 
peries: but Alban was used to these things now. 
What did surprise him, he found the mother and 
daughter in tears, which they were unable to conceal 
from the young visiter. He feared to ask the cause. 
Bankruptcy or a death could alone account for such 
visible grief. He rather insinuated than openly ad- 
dressed an inquiry to Miss Clinton. 

"Would you believe, Mr. Atherton," cried Henri- 
etta, "that papa has declared himself a Catholic? He 
has been one all along, without our knowing it. It 
has come upon us like a thunderbolt." 
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"Is that all?" thought Alban. "/ could have 
told you as much last night." 

" He has been jesuitically concealing his sentiments 
from me ever since we were married," exclaimed 
Mrs. Clinton, with a fresh burst of tears. " But they 
think deception is right, you know." 

"But not on that point, I have always under- 
stood," replied Alban. "To conceal their religion 
Roman Catholics consider, I believe, a great sin." 

"Oh, papa expresses a great deal of sorrow for 
having deceived us," said Henrietta, (a curious ex- 
pression on her part,) "but what reparation is that 
now ? " 

" Pray what did you suppose, ma'am, to be the 
religious sentiments of Mr. Clinton, when you mar- 
ried him?" inquired our hero, sympathetically ad- 
dressing the elder lady. 

"I never supposed that he had any," cried Mrs. 
Clinton. "I supposed that he was indifferent to all 
religion, like most men of the world. Why, Mr. 
Atherton, he took a pew in Grace church, and has 
been talked of for vestryman ! " 

"Once or twice in Paris," said Henrietta, "my 
suspicions were aroused — especially when we visited 
churches together." 

"After all," observed Alban, consolingly, and 
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taking his usual high, religious tone, " is it not better 
that Mr. Clinton should be a good Catholic than 
nothing at all ? " 

"You don't understand it, Mr. Atherton. Papa 
is going to take the children (not me, be sure) away 
from Grace church — from among people of our own 
class — to that horrid St. Patrick's, crowded by all 
the low Irish I " 

" Oh, really ! " said Alban, much relieved. 

*'To think of my girls being taken to confession I " 
said Mrs. Clinton. 

"/ will never go to confession," cried Henrietta 
with spirit, "to be asked insulting questions by an 
unmarried man ! " 

"Is that the case?" inquired Alban, thinking 
immediately of Mary. 

" Indeed, Mr. Atherton, if you have any influence, 
as is generally supposed, with an amiable young 
friend of ours," said Mrs. Clinton, "I do hope you 
will use it to prevent her exposing herself to such 
a lamentable influence." 

Mrs. Clinton could easily say enough to alarm 
Alban for Mary De Groot. She was well aware that 
there is nothing to which the male part of the 
species is more universally sensitive than to any 
danger affecting the delicacy of the females in whom 
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they are interested. Fathers, brothers, husbands, and 
lovers, are here wide awake, and keenly jealous; — 
justly so, since it is the question of a jewel that is 
tarnished by a thought, and the lustre of which, once 
lost, nothing can restore. 

"It is a sad thing," cried Alban warmly, after 
listening for some time to Mrs. Clinton's facts. " Have 
you placed the matter in that light before Mr. Clin- 
ton, ma'am?" 

"You might as well talk to the wind," said Mrs. 
CUnton. 

" To the wind ! " echoed Henrietta. 

But Alban now rose, bent to keep his appoint- 
ment with Mary De Groot. Having a pretty clear 
notion whither the mysterious adventure of the mor- 
row tended, although determined not to forfeit his 
word to her, he resolved to use every entreaty to 
induce her to abandon or postpone the design. Mrs. 
Clinton and her daughter both thanked him warmly 
for his sympathy, and begged him to call again very 
soon. 

He had already spent more time with the Clintons 
than he had intended, but Providence that night 
seemed to throw obstacles in his way as if purposely 
to detain him. As he was hurrying through the hall 
below, a servant advanced and begged him to step 
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for a moment into his master's study. Although 
annoyed at the detention, he could not well refuse. 
It was the back basement room, neatly furnished with 
book-cases, a study-table, study-lamp, and cheerful fire. 

Mr. Clinton had a happy look, although his man- 
ner was more grave than Alban had observed it the 
night before at Mr. De Groot's. He did not keep 
his visiter long in suspense. Not to keep the reader 
in suspense either, it was about Mary De Groot's 
intention of baptism that he wished to speak. Al- 
ban had not heard of it, which a little surprised 
him. He had heard it from the bishop, who had 
asked him if he knew the family. 

" The suspicion is entertained that Miss De Groot's 
purpose has either been discovered by her parents, 
or voluntarily communicated to them, and that she 
is consequently under restraint.". 

"Ah I" said Alban, in a tone implying — "What 
business is it of mine ? " 

" I have no right to interfere, of course," pursued 
Mr. Clinton. "Mr. De Groot would brook mv med- 
dling in his family concerns, as little as I would his 
in mine. At the same time I have thought it my 
duty to do what I can, and, if possible, induce you, 
Mr. Atherton, to use your influence, which is con- 
siderable in a certain quarter, I have reason to think, 
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to obtain for our estimable young friend the free 
exercise of her reh'gion. 

"Miss De Groot has a right to be baptized," said 
Alban. " That is incontestable ; and I should regard 
it as a manifest wrong in any one to attempt to pre- 
vent her. At the same time, Mr. Clinton, I must 
say, that I should not be inclined, even if I had the 
power, to further a step which, in the way she means 
to take it, is to commit her so early in life to the 
system of your Church, objectionable as I fear it is 
in ways of which she probably has no idea. Pardon 
my frankness." 

Mr. Clinton bowed, disappointed, but giving the 
matter up. 

"I do not mean that I consider the Church of 
Eome anti-Christian or idolatrous," pursued Alban, 
rising. "I have none of those bigoted notions, Mr. 
Clinton. My objection is a practical one altogether, 
founded on what appears the necessarily evil influence 
of the confessional, and its degrading danger to a 
young and innocent woman — and on what is said 
with apparent probability of the personal character 
of the Eoman priesthood, with whom this institution 
brings every member of your Church into so close 
intercourse. Pardon me again." 

" Stay a moment," said Mr. Clinton. " If I could . 
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convince you, Mr. Atherton, that these objections are 
utterly without foundation — would you use your 
influence in favour of your young friend's liberty of 
conscience ? " 

"I have little time to spare at present," said 
Alban. 

" A quarter of an hour is all I ask," responded 
Mr. Clinton. 

Alban could not refuse a quarter of an hour to be 
convinced of so much. 

" Perhaps you will be disappointed by what I have 
to say. It is only to state facts observed by myself. 
If the confessional be what Protestants suppose, how 
is it that Catholic females of all classes of society, 
married women and single, mothers and young maid- 
ens in the bloom of modesty, but especially those 
who excel in piety, consider it as the greatest means 
of sanctification, and the greatest security for an un- 
blemished life? Do you suppose that all these Cath- 
olic women and ladies are corrupt, tolerant of insult, 
and devoid of self-respect?" 

" There is great force in that," replied- Alban with 
his wonted candour. 

"How is it that Catholic women always entertain 
an exalted opinion of the goodness, and very fre- 
quently of the sanctity, of their own confessor? For 
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it is a fact that they do. I have heard priests ac- 
cused by their female penitents of severity, of im- 
patience in listening to confessions, which are often 
of a tiresome and useless character, or of being prosy 
themselves, but never once did I hear a complaint 
of being rudely or improperly questioned. Priests 
are generally prudent men, to say the least, with a 
perfect knowledge of what is expected of them. The 
morals of the confessional, and its proprieties, are 
well understood, and are rigidly enforced by the law 
of the Church. And what is more, Mr. Atherton, a 
considerable number of our clergy — quite enough to 
raise the tone of the whole body — are saint-like men, 
whose whole lives are passed in the presence of God. 
It is such who are always sought after as confessors." 

" I can understand," said Alban, " that it must be 
as you say." 

"I am not willing to stop there," continued Mr. 
Clinton, flushing slightly, although his manner was 
calm. **I am certain that the confessional is an im- 
mense safeguard to the purity of both sexes. You 
must bear in mind, Mr. Atherton, at what age chil- 
dren begin confession. It is at about eight or nine 
years. Now every body must see that a child of 
that age could only be benefited by being questioned 
prudently and in private by a grave and perhaps 
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aged clergyman, on the subject of any sins into which 
it may be liable to fall. Imagine an experienced 
pastor, who is familiar with the heart, hearing the 
sincere confessions of two or three hundred boys and 
girls of that age. Of course he will know how to 
ascertain whether they are conscious of any offence 
against modesty, in act or word, without suggesting 
to their minds any thing of which they are happily 
ignorant. You know, better than I do, in what ways 
children corrupt themselves and each other at so 
early a period of life. But suppose they knew they 
must tell every immodest word or action they say 
or commit to the minister I " 

" Ah," exclaimed Alban, " would that I had felt 
such a restraint pressing upon me when a boy ! " 

" There it is 1 Catholic boys, and, above all, Cath- 
olic girls, learn at a very early age to avoid such 
things. The shame of . confessing them is too great. 
Hence, as they get older, they are able to resist in 
the same way the first beginnings of more serious 
sins against purity." 

Mr. Clinton told several stories illustrative of the 
singular innocence of Irish Catholics of both sexes, 
even at mature age. "Whatever else they proved, 
they proved that the confessional had not tainted 
such people's minds with premature knowledge. 
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"Beautiful!" Alban involuntarily exclaimed, and 
laughing. "I should like to have been corrupted in 
the same way myself. " 

"There have been bad priests, and the tribunal 
of penance has been abused, like every thing good," 
said the Catholic layman, "but that does not pre- 
vent, Mr. Atherton, that one great motive of my 
return to the Church, is my desire to secure its ad- 
vantages for my young sons and daughters. And 
one thing you may depend upon, that if any thing 
can arrest the torrent of licentiousness which threatens 
to undermine the whole fabric of society in this 
country, it is this very institution. I was tossed 
about a great deal in my youth, and have conse- 
quently seen a great many countries, and I know 
that in every land where the confessional has been 
laid aside, the common people are fearfully corrupt. 
Want of chastity is the shameful mark of Protestant 
nations as compared with Catholic. North Germany 
and Sweden, in this respect, are infinitely below Italy 
and Austria. England and Scotland are not fit to 
be mentioned in the same breath with poor, ignorant, 
down-trodden, and degraded Ireland. As for Amer- 
ica," added Mr. Clinton, " they say (you know best) 
that there is great purity of morals in New Eng- 
land." 
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"We will discuss that on another occasion," said 
Alban, rising, "but now I must really go." 

" I have said nothing yet," exclaimed Mr. Clinton. 
"I have not told you, for instance, how edifying 
confession is; how advice comes home in that sanc- 
tuary of conscience, where your adviser knows what 
you are, for your own good, and brings a vast ex- 
perience, and the rules of a science perfected by 
saints, to bear upon your precise case. Let me tell 
you, Mr. Atherton, since you seem so sincere, that 
to one who knows the comfort and solidity of this 
system, Protestant religion seems the most dreary 
sham." 

" I perfectly agree with you in that," cried Alban, 
"and dare not say that yours is not better." 

He ran all the way to the Fifth Avenue. It was 
half-past nine, but luckily the distance was not great 
A light gleamed from the windows of the favourite 
evening sitting-room. The servant stared in taking 
his cloak. Still Alban pressed boldly on, and soon 
found himself in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. De 
Groot, tite-d'tete by a brilliant fire, with the lower 
shutters and the sliding-doors closed. The clock on 
the mantle pointed to the quarter before ten. 

" Am I really so late ? Miss Mary, I fear, luus 
retired." 
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"She is up stairs," said her father, cordially, "but 
we will send for her." 

Mrs. De Groot herself went to call her step- 
daughter, who presently appeared, cheerful and self- 
possessed as if she had been a domestic idol, and 
sat down with her work at the centre-table. The 
conversation ran pleasantly for half an hour. Then 
young Atherton asked for some music, and Miss De 
Groot played and sang with gayety and spirit — 

" She 's married the carl wi' a sack o' siller, 
And broken the heart o' the poor barley miller." 

It was a favourite of her father's, and he ap- 
plauded it warmly. A servant brought in wine, cake, 
and fruit, and Atherton, declining the hospitality, 
rose to depart 

" What a short evening you make of it by coming 
so late, Mr. Alban. Pray, the next time you call 
on me, come at six o'clock instead of nine," said Miss 
De Groot, carelessly putting aside her work. 

"I will be punctual to the minute, Miss Mary." 

Mary was not given to shaking hands, but when- 
ever she did go through that ceremony she did it 
honestly and cordially. Alban, on the contrary, had 
a timid, girlish way of giving the end of his fingers 
to a lady. It was a trait, like the satin softness of 

youn. 4 
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the palm and tips themselves. But he really had 
muscle under all that velvety surface, and Mary De 
Groot, saying, "Good night, Mr. Alban," felt an iron 
grasp which almost made her cry out. 

Alban, then, brave and faithful friend, would 
come for her in the morning, but how she was to 
leave her room was as great a mystery as ever, when 
her stepmother locked her in as on the preceding 
night. Her father was not unwise in this. He was 
resolved to disabuse his daughter of the idea that her 
spiritual affairs occupied the attention of the unseen 
world. That done, she would more easily hear 
reason, her confidence being sensibly shaken by the 
failure of one anticipated supernatural interference. 
Ah, wise one! and believer in the divinity of the 
soul of man ! Dost thou, after all, deem it so little 
divine, that its endless weal or woe claims not the 
care of the Immortals ? A far less thing would draw 
them all radiant and powerful from their spheres. 
But weakest instruments suffice to defeat the most 
skilful combinations of those who are yet in the 

clay. 

So our brave young heroine prayed fervently with- 
out the aid of crucifix or beads, of which she had 
been vainly deprived, — fervently but briefly, as people 
of heroic temper do on the eve of a great action, — and 
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undressed herself singing hymns in a low, veiled 
voice. She was full of courage, for she had no will 
but the will of God. When, as her custom was, 
before extinguishing her light, she threw open the 
bed-clothes, a dark object caught her eye. It was 
a key 1 — " Those Irish girls I " — she wept for joy. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The poor heathen father who was determined to 
keep his daughter from the arms of Christ, was a 
reatlesa being that night. The devil who had pos- 
session of him tormented him grievously, and know- 
ing that the believing maiden would else eertainly 
escape, compelled him at last to rise from his bed, 
don his garments, and descend into the library to 
watch, lest his child should defy the polished bolts 
of her chamber doors, and come forth, according to 
her mother's prediction, to wed a heavenly bride- 
groom, and be buried with Him in the waters where 
the old Adam expires. Eugene De Groot had a 
feeling that he was contending with the dead, — that 
the mother and he, who had once before struggled 
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for the soul of their child, were now again antago- 
nists. He swore that he would maintain his paternal 
rights against the grave itself Yet he could not 
but fear his viewless and loving foe, one of whose 
prayers, perhaps, could crush him in an instant. 

Mr. De Groot had a single candle, and he paced 
his library with both doors thrown open. There 
was a couch in the library — a green leather couch, 
and, when he became fatigued, he lay down on it 
to think and listen. His eye fastened on the iron 
chandelier of trophies hanging black and flameless 
over his study-table. Towards five o'clock he fell 
asleep, and dreamed that his daughter had eloped 
with young Atherton — not to be baptized, but 
married clandestinely. All the possible causes of 
such a step blended themselves confusedly in his 
dream, gathering vividness from reriiiniscences of his 
own wilful youth and her own school-story. He 
heard their carriage-wheels rolling before him in 
the dark, while he himself, afoot, puraued the phan- 
tom fugitives. He awoke. The sound of wheels was 
certainly in his ear. He rushed out into the hall, 
where a taper on a tripod gave a feeble light. There 
was the broad, oaken staircase, with its green bronzes 
and flameless lamps casting monstrous shadows on 
the wall, and he beheld, slowly descending the high- 
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est flight, a figure like a bride, veiled, and in white, 
which now passed behind the bronzes, and now 
came gleaming into view. Was it a bridal veil, or 
the garments of the grave? Was it Mary from her 
bolted chamber, or Mary's mother from beneath the 
willow of the Cathedral churchyard? 

Mr. De Groot. had been laying plans all night 
against the very occurrence which had now taken 
place; yet the actual sight of his daughter escaped 
from a room where he believed her to be under 
lock and key, smote him with terror. Your sceptic 
is proverbially open to superstition. This rationalist 
believed that he saw the spirit of his ^oman Cath- 
olic wife. Gliding down the last flight of the stair, 
Mary necessarily approached him ; her features re- 
vealed themselves distinctly; and the eyes of the 
father and daughter met. 

"Whither are you going, my child?" said the 
patroon, whose knees knocked together. 

"To church, my father." 

" At this hour 1 in this guise I " 

"Mr. Alban Atherton waits with a carriage at 
the door." 

So saying she offered her father a -mantle, which 
lay across her arm, to place it on her shoulders. 
He mechanically complied. She drew the capuchin 
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over her head. Her mien was full of womanly dig- 
nity, wliich seemed to rise higher under the out- 
rages it had received. And the name of Alban at 
that moment was a powerful support, as Mary her- 
self felt. It is one thing to be despotic with a 
daughter, and another to quarrel with a stranger to 
your hearth. Nothing bends a purpose, however 
absolute, (if it be unjust, unbecoming, or violent,) 
like the certainty that it is to pass under the judg- 
ment of a person whose impartial and accurate esti- 
mate of conduct you know. The fairness of Alban's 
mind, his calm, sweet temper, and a certain solidity 
in his moral constitution, which gave this fine, smooth 
edge an irresistible force, protected Mary without his 
presence. Mr. De Groot had himself made young 
Atherton master of the situation ; he had exhausted 
the force of his own will during the night upon 
an impalpable obstacle, and now he was led, like the 
fierce Assyrian, " by a hook in the nose," to do the 
very thing which he had said a thousand times he 
would never suffer to be done. He accompanied his 
daughter down to the lower hall, took his hat and 
cloak from a hall-stand, composed of huge antlers of 
deer, and opened the vestibule doors. She fluttered 
down the broad stone steps to the gas-lit pavement. 
Directly in front at the curbstone stood a carriage and 
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several persons. Young Atherton advanced a step or 
t^vo, ratliui- liaughty and business-like. Mr. De Groot 
half expected to see the point of a rapier protruding 
beneath hia young friend'u Spanish cloak. But Mary 
fripped forward, as if she had been going to a party, 
and sprsing into the carriage unassisted. With fem- 
inine promptitude she decided several questions which 
might have created difficulty, 

" Get in, Margaret," she said, " and sit by me. Get 
in, Mr. Alban, and sit opposite me. Now, papa! " 

The coauhman closed the carriage-door and mount- 
ed the box. Mra, Dolman was left standing on the 
sidewalk, ilary directed her to get up with the driver, 
and tlicy set off. 

Every minute or so a bright gas-light shone in at 
one or the other window, showing the faces of the 
party within the carriage to each, other. Margaret 
Dolman's countenance, being that of a stranger, natu- 
rally attracted Mr, De Groot's attention. It possessed 
no rich physical beauty or fine intellectual traits — 
still less tliat rare combination of both which made 
his dauglitcr bear off the palm even among the love- 
ly; but it was marked by the sweetness and purity 
peculiar to practical Catholics in that rank of life. 
It is the mmisuetudo Ohristi, and often infuses its own 
gentk-iics3 into the heart of the beholder unawares. 
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Some reflection of it speedily softened the sternness 
of Atherton's glance, which at first said very plainly 
that l^e had come to do a certain thing, and meant 
to do it, let what would betide. Mr. De Groot even 
yet wondered what that certain thing precisely was, 
and why Atherton had intervened. No one spoke 
till the carriage stopped at the back entrance of the 
Cathedral, when Miss De Groot let down the glass, 
and called for Mrs. Dolman. Neither of the gentle- 
men said aught, for neither knew what was to come 
next. The coachman — a Paddy — helped the good 
woman down with tender care. 

" Go into the vestry, please, my good Mrs. Dol- 
man," said Mary, sweetly, "and let Father Smitli 
know that we are here." The old woman went up 
the creaking wooden steps and disappeared in the 
hurricane porch. Alban and Mr. De Grgot success- 
ively bent forward and looked out of the carriage 
window at the church. Neither could fail to notice 
those singular adjuncts of the pile — the wooden lean- 
to, the boarded porch, and its rickety steps. All 
gave a notion of poverty and temporary shifts, which 
excited the contempt of the magnificent Anglo-Dutch 
patrician, but impressed Alban's imagination more 
than the elegance and ecclesiastical dignity of St. 
Paul's chapel. Was this the religion for the sake of 
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■which, long ages ago, in the dawn of its mysterious 
power, maidens of rank and wedded wives quitted 
before daj the palaces of their consular fathers and 
husbands, to assist, in the dark recesses of the cata- 
combs, at a rite universally execrated, yet pure and 
holy? 

Under no aspect could Alban regard the poor, 
shabby cathedral with contempt. He could not look 
without emotions of inquisitive awe upon one of the 
local centres and radiating points of an influence 
pervading the earth, which some thought divine and 
others diabolical, but which all admitted to be, in 
one sense ov the other, supernatural. In this unsight- 
ly ediflce was the throne of a Catholic bishop, one 
of a thousanij similar seats of spiritual authority, so 
intimately united together that each became a repre- 
sentative of all, while the highest was but the bond 
and key-stone — the origin and overflowing fount — 
of a common supremacy. 

Alban had been taught to think, and, strange to 
say, the idea even now came over him with a mys- 
terious horror, that such a church was one of Satan's 
visible seats, and the worship offered in it profane 
and impious. And truly, if it were so, the Prince of 
this world had a powerful and consolidated empire, 
militant, by his profounder artifice, not under his own 
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banner, but under that of Christ. What more signal 
triumph could Hell obtain over Hi^^t who once con- 
quered it by His death, than by converting His own 
appointed memorial of that death into a service of 
idolatry, so that at the very moment when His pre- 
tended ministers (but the ministers of Satan, in fact) 
are repeating the Saviour's words, " As often as ye 
do this, ye shall do it for a memory of me," His 
prostrate people adore a creature for Himself? — and 
they have done it well, for not an instant of time 
passes that a mass is not offered and the Host is not 
adored. 

Talk of an empire on which the sun never sets! 
— of the British reveille drum ever beating as our 
planet revolves on its axis, and day chases night 
round the globe! — what is that to the unending 
oblation of the CathoHc Church? What moment is 
not a priest's voice uttering, Te^ igitur, clementissime 
Pater I in the low tone which is heard in another 
sphere I What moment are not a priest's hands spread, 
dove-like, over the ohlata! What moment — what 
moment is not counted by the bell which announces 
the silent and invisible coming of their God to pros- 
trate adorers in some quiet sanctuary, in Europe, or 
in Asia, or in America, in the Atlantic cities, or the 
woods of Oregon, in the Alps, or on the Andes, on 
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the vast terra firma all along tbe meridians, or in the 
.scattered islands of the sea! 

It was into this vast fellowship, this society every- 
where diffused and every where the same, (is not 
Popery every where the same ?) — whether it were 
really the mystery of iniquity, the kingdom of Anti- 
clirist, the niystio Babylon, the harlot sitting on many 
nations, or tbe kingdom of the Son of God, extend- 
ing from the river to the ends of the earth, the Eock 
become a mountain and filling the whole earth, the 
true Zion, the immaculate Spouse of the Lamb; — it 
■was into this society, so mysterious, and whose char- 
acter, like that of its Founder, ia the problem of ages 
— that Mary De Groot, for her weal or her woe, came 
to be initiated. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

Mrs. Dolman reappeared, and said that Father 
Smith would be ready in a few minutes. Then Sister 
Theresa came out, and approached, the carriage win- 
dow. 

"Good morning, my dear Miss De Groot. Are 
you well? I feared you were not, from your non- 
appearance yesterday. Margaret is here too, I seel 
You adhere to your purpose ?^ Well, Father Smith is 
now at the altar, my dear young friend, reciting the 
psalms of preparation." 

Mary sank back in the carriage for a moment. 

" I think you may come now," said the Sister. 

Mary motioned to Alban to get out of the carriage. 
Her father followed. She herself, when she stood on 
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the pavement, seemed overcome, and was as pale as 
if she were going to faint. She leaned on Margaret. 

" Shall I fetch a glass of water ? " said Alban. 

" No, no. I must not drink." 

The thought revived her. It was in great part 
physical weakness from her three days' fast, which 
had told on a youthful frame. Sister Theresa and 
Margaret were obliged to support her in ascending 
the steps. On the last step she looked round for her 
father, who had slowly followed them. 

" Forgive me, papa." 

He was silent, and Mary added, " God is too good 
to me in allowing you to be present." 

Mr. De Groot suddenly advanced and took her 
hand. He was aware that the time was come — the 
last moment in which he could exercise his parental 
right of preventing by force the action which was 
about to take place. Once his daughter had crossed 
the threshold of the church, and physical coercion was 
no longer a resource. He held her hand firmly, and 
gazed sternly on the rest. The door of the porch was 
held open at that moment by Mrs. Dolman; that of 
the chapel was already open, and a procession with 
lights approached from within. 

"You must return home," said Mr. De Groot, 
with a fierce calmness. 
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The Sister's mild countenance expressed surprise; 
Margaret exclaimed ; and the old woman's dark, 
skinny face, as the chapel lights fell upon it, was 
corrugated with indignation. Alban turned slightly 
away, when Mr. De Groot relinquished his daugh- 
ter's hand as suddenly as he had seized it. His 
glance was directed to the door of the chapel, 
whither all instinctively turned. Somehow, in an- 
outer minute all were collected within the porch, and 
the outer door had swung to upon them. 

On the threshold of the chapel was a group com- 
posed as follows: On either side stood two young 
boys, with sweet, innocent countenances, robed in 
scarlet to the feet, over which they wore short, fine 
surplices. Each bore a lighted candle. In the midst 
of these stood a priest. His surplice was fine as lace ; 
a magnificently-embroidered violet stole was laid over 
his shoulders, like a yoke of purple and gold, the 
beretta covered his head, a book was in his hand. 
His long, black habit was confined at the waist by 
a sash. To Alban all this was utterly strange; — as 
a picture, beautiful ; but with difficulty regarded as 
the serious garb of religion. The scarlet cassocks of 
the boys reminded him of the Woman in the Eevela- 
tions. Mr. De Groot's eye was fastened with evident 
recognition on the priest's countenance. Both he and 
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Alban involuntarily retired from Mary, who stood 
with Margaret, facing the clergyman. The Sister 
and Mrs. Dolman drew back on the opposite side. 
There was a moment's breathless silence, which was 
broken by the voice of the priest. 

"What is thy name?" 

"Mary," was the reply, in a voice somewhat fel- 
tering. 

^^ Mary J what dost thou seek of the Church of 
God ? " 

" Faith." 

" What doth faith give thee ? " 

" Eternal life," answered the postulant, in a firmer 
voice. 

"If thou wilt have eternal life," said the priest, 
" keep the commandments. ' Thxm shalt hve the Lord 
thy Ood with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, 
and wii/i thy whole mind. And thou shalt hve thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.^ But Faith is," he added, after fin- 
ishing the text, "that thou worship ^one God in 
Trinity and Trinity in Unity, neither confounding the 
Persons, nor dividing the Substance. For there is 
one Person of the Father," another of the Son, 
another of the Holy Ghost; but of these three the 
Substance is one, and one the Godhead. Mary, dost 
thou renounce Satan?" 
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"I renounce him," said Mary, reading, in a firm 
voice. 

" And all his works ? " 

"I renounce them." 

" And all his pomps ? " 

"I renounce them." 

She gave the book to Margaret, as if no longer 
needing it. The priest interrogated her on the 
Apostles' Creed in a brief form, dividing it into three 
parts, to each of which the answer was, "I believe." 
Then he seemed to blow in her face thrice, saying 
in Latin and English, "Go out of her, unclean 
spirit, and give place to the Holy Ghost, the Para- 
clete." Beckoning her to approach, he breathed in 
her face, in the form of a cross, saying, "J/ary, 
receive by this insufflation the good spirit and the 
benediction of God. Pax tihi.^^ 

^^ Et cum spiritu hto/' answered the boys with 
lights. Their young voices rung loud and clear, start- 
lingly so. 

Alban had never before witnessed any Catholic 
rite, had never stood even at the threshold of a 
Catholic church, or distinguished a Catholic priest. 
He naturally watched every movement, and listened 
to every word with closest attention. It would be 
giving him altogether too great a superiority to the 
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prejudices of education to suppose that these insuflBa- 
tions and the accompanying words did not appear 
to him superstitious. Mary stood near the clergy- 
man, and Margaret had put back the hood of her 
mantle. He signed her with the sign of the cross. 

** Mary^ receive the sign of the cross as well in 
the forehead ^ as in the breast ^ : receive the faith 
of the heavenly precepts: be such in manners that 
thou mayest now be the temple of God: and enter- 
ing the Church of God, joyfully acknowledge thyself 
to have escaped the snares of death : abhor the Arian 
and Socinian perfidy; worship God, the Father Al- 
mighty, and Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, 
who will come to judge the living and the dead, and 
the world by fire." 

The surpliced boys said, "Amen." 

" Let us pray," said the priest. The prayer spoke 
of God's handmaid Mary, now wandering, uncertain 
and doubtful, in the night of this world, and besought 
the Holy Lord, the Almighty Father, the Eternal 
God, to show her the way of truth and of the ac- 
knowledgment of Himself, that the eyes of her heart 
being unsealed, she might recognise Him, one God, 
the Father in the Son, and the Son in the Father, 
with the Holy Ghost, and reap the fruit of that con- 
fession both here and in the world to come; and 
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Atherton perceived that Mary was considered as still 
unacquainted with God. But the rite rapidly pro- 
ceeded. 

The priest signed the candidate with the sign of 
the cross in her forehead, and on several other places, 
saying, 

" I sign thy forehead t^t tnat thou mayest receive 
the cross of the Lord. I sign thine ears t^ that thou 
mayest hear the divine precepts. I sign thine eyes ^J^ 
that thou mayest see the Brightness of God. I sign 
thy nostrils t^ that thou mayest perceive the odour 
of the sweetness of Christ. I sign thy mouth ^J^ that 
thou mayest speak the words of life. I sign thy 
breast »J^ that thou mayest believe in God. I sign 
thy shouldera ^J^ that thou mayest receive the yoke 
of his service. I sign thee all, in the name of the 
Father ^J^, and of the Son ^f^, and of the Holy Ghost 
fcj«, that thou mayest have eternal life, and live for 
ever and ever." 

Then the priest rapidly recited several Latin 
prayers, of which the purport was that this "Elect 
one, this handmaid of God, might be kept by the 
power of the Lord's cross, and the efficacy of His 
mercy, so that from the rudiments of faith to which 
she had now been called, she might proceed day by 
day till she could fitly approach the grace of Bap- 
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tism, arrive at the glory of regeneration, and what 
Bhe could not obtain by nature, rejoice to have re- 
ceived by grace " always through Christ our Lord, 
And now followed a very superstitious part of this 
Btrange ceremony — the blessing and exorcism of 
salt, which one of the innocent-looking surpliced boys 
gravely presented in a silver vessel. The priest read 
a long Latin prayer, interspersed with ever so many 
crossings. Wc translate, that our readers, before they 
unawares adopt it, may see what a singular religion 
the Catholic is. 

" I exorcise thee, creature of salt, in the name of 
God the FathiT >{■ Almighty, and in the charity of 
our Lord Jusus •{• Christ, and in the virtue of the 
Holy •{■ Glio.'it. I exorcise thee by the living God 
•{■, by the Holy God •}«, by the God •{• who created 
thee for the safeguard of mankind, and commanded 
thee to be consecrated by his servants for the people 
coming to the simplicity of feith, that in the name 
of the Holy Trinity thou mayest be made a salutary 
eacrament to put the enemy to flight. Therefore we 
ask of thee, Ivord our God, that sanctifying thou 
wouldst sanctify ^ and blessing thou wouldst bless 
4a, this creature of salt, that it may become to all 
who receive it a perfect medicine, abiding in their 
entrails, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
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shall come to judge the quick and the dead, and the 
world by fire." 

And the priest put some of the salt on the tongue 
of the young catechumen, adding, " Mary^ receive the 
salt of wisdom: be it a propitiation to thee unto 
eternal life." More Latin prayers followed, to the 
effect that the God of their fathers, the Author of all 
truth, would look upon His handmaid, Mary^ and as 
she had '' tasted that first food of salt, not permit her 
longer to thirst, but bring her to the laver of re- 
generation." 

"Elect one, pray. Bend the knee, and say. Our 
Father:' 

And Mary knelt before the priest and said the 
Lord's Prayer. 

"Eise. Finish thy prayer and say, AmenJ' 

*' Amen," (rising.) 

"Sign her," said the priest to Margaret — and Mar- 
garet signed Mary on the forehead, " In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost" 
And then followed the strangest prayer of all, or 
rather, a series of prayers and adjurations, rising like 
the fearful note which shall prepare for the last regen- 
eration- It was awful to hear in that poor porch. The 
priest lifted his hand over her head. 

" God of Heaven, God of Earth, God of Angels, 
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God of Archangels, God of Patriarclis, God of Prophets, 
God of Apostles, God of Martyrs, God of Confessors, 
God of Virgins, God of all that live well, God, to whom 
every tongue confesses, and every knee bends, of heav- 
enly, earthly, and infernal beings : I invoke Thee, Lord, 
upon this Thy handmaid Maryy that Thou wouldst 
deign to keep her, and bring her to the grace of 
Thy baptism. Through Christ our Lord." 

"Amen," was the voice of the young light-bearers. 

" Therefore, cursed devil, recognise thy sentence, 
and give honour to the true and living God; give 
honour to Jesus Christ, his Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost ; and depart from this handmaid of God, Mary ; 
for God and our Lord Jesus Christ has deigned to call 
her to His holy grace and to the font of baptism, and 
this sign of the holy cross t^ which we give her in 
the forehead, do thou, cursed devil, never dare to 
violate. By the same Christ our Lord, who will come 
to judge the living and the dead, and the world by 
fire." 

"Amen" they replied. 

"Pray, Elect one. Bend the knee and say, Our 
Father." 

And Mary knelt before the priest, and said the 
Lord's Prayer. 

" Eise. Finish thy prayer and say, Amen," 
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'^ Amen,^^ {rising,) 

And the priest said to Margaret, "Sign her," and 
to the Elect, " Approach ;" and Margaret signed her 
forehead, completing the invitation in the name of the 
Trinity. And the priest once more raised his hand 
over her head. It was a prayer to the " God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, who appeared to Moses in 
Sinai, and brought the children of Israel out of Egypt, 
deputing to them the Angel of his pity to guard them 
day and night, that He would deign to send His holy 
Angel from Heaven to guard this His handmaid, Mary, 
and bring her to the grace of Baptism, through Christ 
our Lord." 

And the light-bearers said, ^^Amen,^^ 

. • 

"Pray, Elect one. Bend the knee and say. Our 
Father.'' 

And it was all done the third time. At the end, 
the priest, with his hand still lifted over her head, 
said, 

" I exorcise thee, unclean spirit, by the Father ^ 
and the Son ^J^, and the Holy Ghost ^J^, that thou 
mayest go out and depart from this handmaid of God, 
Mary, For He commands thee, cursed, damned one, 
who opened the eyes of the born blind, and raised 
Lazarus on the fourth day from the tomb. 

" Therefore, cursed devil, recognise thy sentence. 
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and give honour to the true and living God, give 
honour to Jesus Christ His Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost, and depart from this handmaid of God, Mary ; 
for God and our Lord Jesus Christ has deigned to call 
her to His holy grace and to the font of Baptism, and 
this sign of the holy cross »f^ which we place on her 
forehead, do thou, cursed devil, never dare to violate. 
By the same Christ our Lord, who will come to judge 
the quick and the dead, and the world by fire." 

And the boys still answered, ^^ AmjenJ* 

He raised his hand over the head of the catechumen 
once more — yes, once more — and said, as she bowed 
before him, " Let us pray." 

" I entreat thy eternal and most just pity. Holy 
Lord, Almighty Father, Eternal God, Author of light 
and truth, upon this thy handmaid, Maryy that thou 
wouldst vouchsafe to illuminate her with the light of 
the intelligence proceeding firom thee: cleanse and 
sanctify her: give her the true science, that she may 
be made worthy to approach the grace of thy Bap- 
tism, hold a firm hope, a right counsel, a holy doc- 
trine, that she may be fit to receive thy grace. 
Through Christ our Lord." 

And those boys in scarlet and fine linen answered, 
as before, "^m^n." 

ft 

He gave the end of the violet stole into her 
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hand, and said, *^ Mary^ enter into the holy Church 
of God, that thou mayest receive the heavenly bene- 
diction from the Lord Jesus Christ, and have part 
with Him and His saints." 

Eapid in comparison was the remainder of the 
rite, of which the mere preparations had been so 
long, and, one may say, tedious. Many are the 
steps of the Temple, and its porch is many-columned 
and deep; but once you have entered the gate — 
crossed the threshold — and the pure light shines, 
the cleansing water flows in a perennial stream. 
Holding the priest's stole, Mary entered the church, 
and, taught by the Sister, (for ^1 accompanied her,) 
fell upon her knees and adored, touching the chapel 
floor with her oft-signed brow. She rose, and now 
recited with the priest the Apostles' Creed and Lord's 
Prayer. He imposed or held his hand again over 
her head. It was another exorcism, but he signed 
her not again with the cross in pronouncing it. It 
reminded Satan of the day of judgment at hand, the 
day of everlasting punishment, the day which should 
come as a burning oven, in which everlasting de- 
struction was prepared for him and all his angels. 
It bade -him, therefore, *' damned one, and to be 
damned hereafter," give honour, as before, to the 
living God, the eternal Trinity, in whose name and 
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power he was commanded, whoever he was, impure 
spirit, "to go out and depart from this handmaid 
of God, Mary J whom to-day the same God and our 
Lord Jesus Christ had deigned to call by a gift, to 
His holy grace and benediction, and to the font of 
Baptism, that she might become His temple by the 
water of regeneration for the remission of sins ; " 
concluding by the ever-recurring adjuration, "In the 
name of the same our Lord Jesus Christ, who will 
come to judge the living and the dead, and the 
world by fire." 

With saliva from his tongue the priest touched 
her right and left ear, saying, ^^ Ephpheta, — that is, 
be opened," — and her nostrils, "Unto the odour of 
sweetness; but thou, devil, fly, for the judgment of 
God is at hand." 

Once more he demands, " What is thy name ? " 

"Mary," said the young Elect, pale and faint in 
the midst of her friends, yet unsupported, though 
Margaret stood near. 

^^ Mary, dost thou renounce Satan?" 

"I renounce him." 

"And all his works, and all hi^ pomps?" 

"I renounce them." 

The holy oil of catechumens stood in a small 
vessel on a table, and the priest anointed her there- 
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with on the breast and on the shoulders, as she bowed 
before him, temporarily unmantled. 

"I anoint thee with the oil of salvation," he 
said, " in Christ Jesus our Lord, unto eternal life." 

" Peace to thee." 

'* Et cum spiritu tujo^^ was the unwearied response. 

" Qo out, impure spirit, " added the priest, drying 
with a napkin the places which he had anointed, 
"and give place to the living and true God. Fly, 
impure spirit, . and give place to Jesus Christ, His Son. 
Depart, impure spirit, and give place to the Holy 
Ghost, the Paraclete." 

And now they drew around the font itself, which 
was opened, and a silver vessel brought to receive 
the excess of the hallowed waters. The priest re- 
moved his violet stole, and assumed one of white 
silk, but richly embroidered, like the other. In 
laying aside the one, he kissed it; he kissed the 
other in putting it on. 

" What is thy name ? " he demanded once more 
of the trembling handmaid of the Lord. 

" Mary." 

The reply was low, but quite clear. 

''Mary, dost thou believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Creator of Heaven and Earth ? " 
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" I believe." 

"Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
our Lord, who was born and suiFered?" 

"I believe." 

"Dost thou believe also in the Holy Ghost, the 
holy Catholic Church, the communion of Saints, the 
remission of sins, the resurrection of the flesh, and 
life everiasting?" 

"I believe." 

^' Mary, what seekest thou?" 

" Baptism." 

" Wilt thou be baptized ? " 

"I will." 

The veil was removed from her head, and the 
mantle from her shoulders, by the females. Mary 
bowed before the font, with head and neck and 
shoulders bare, her hands crossed on her bosom. 
Margaret held her arm; and the priest, taking water 
in a silver vessel from the font, poured it on her 
head thrice, in the form of a cross, saying once, 

"Maria, Ego te baptizo in nomine Patris^J^, et 
Filii^i^, et Spiritus ^J^ Sancti." 

• No one said Amen, but he touched his finger im- 
mediately in the sacred chrism which stood by the 
side of the oil of catechumens, and anointed her 
head in the form of a cross, saying, 
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"Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who hath regenerated thee of water and the 
Holy Ghost, and Who hath given thee remission of 
all sins. Himself anoint thee with the chrism of 
salvation »{«, in the same Christ Jesus, our Lord, 
unto eternal life." 

" Amen." 

"Peace be to thee." 

"And with thy spirit." 

He put on her head the white chrismal. 

** Eeceive a garment white and spotless, which 
thou mayest bear before the tribunal of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that thou mayest have eternal life." 

*' Amen." 

He gave her a lighted candle of virgin wax 
which was brought by the dark-robed Sister. It 
was a noble-looking, gray-haired man who gave it, 
and then drew back into shadow. 

"Eeceive a burning lamp, and keep thy baptism 
without reproach; keep the commandments of God, 
that when the Lord shall come to the marriage, thou 
mayest meet Him in the celestial mansion unto life 
eternal." 

''Amen." 

"Mary, go in peace, and the Lord be with thee." 

''Amen." 
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The surpliced boys, with their candles and scar- 
let robes, turned about to depart from the chapel, 
and the priest prepared to follow them: but ere he 
departed, Father Smith, bending down, said to her, 
in a low voice, — not the voice of a priest in the 
ojfice, but his own, — " Pray for me." Margaret 
kissed her hand, which still held the burning candle, 
and said, in a sobbing whisper, " Oh, pray for 
me." — Sister Theresa approached in tears, and said, 
"Pray for me, Mary,^' and Kissed her. "Pray for 
me, I entreat you. Pray for the sisters of our 
society." One or two old women, who had been 
kneeling on the chapel floor, hobbled up and whis- 
pered, "Pray for us." One said — "Oh that it was 
me, if I might die the next minute ! " 

But there was another sacrament to be received. 
The Sister took the candle from her; the veil was 
thrown again over her head. In a minute she was 
kneeling at the rails of the altar of the Virgin in the 
same chapel, where the candles were already lit, a 
little table stood prepared with the holy chrism, and 
the old ecclesiastic, whose mass she had heard every 
morning at seven, was sitting with a mitre on his 
head, and a priest for his assistant. In two or three 
minutes the bishop had confirmed her, had smitten 
her sinless cheek to teach her to bear hardship for 
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Christ, and given her peace and a blessing. While 
she yet, lost and overpowered, thanked God for this 
second grace — the gift of the Holy Ghost Himself — 
and prayed for those who had asked her prayers, 
Sister Theresa put the candle again in her hand, and 
made her go into the church to hear mass. She 
knelt between the Sister and Margaret, who offered 
their communion for her. Mary listened to the mass 
of the Epiphany, (for it was the octave,) familiar to 
her from having heard it already twice. The gospels, 
of course, were the same as at that Christmas mass 
when she was converted, although their relative 
position was reversed. She heard them now with the 
white veil of confirmation on her head, with the 
lighted candle of the neophyte in her hand. Again, 
as on Christmas morn, she adored with the wise men, 
but it was as one who had found the Saviour in the 
House of Bread ; again she bent the knee in honour 
of the Word made Flesh, but it was as one who had 
received power to become the Child of God. 

" Ecce Agnus Dei ! Ecce qui tollit peccata mundi ! " 
It came upon her before she was aware. The 
Author of sanctity reposed in a bosom made whiter 
than snow by his Blood. Love Incarnate sought 
and folded in Its divine embrace a creature purified 
by the divine love animating the creaturely heart, 
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and effacing all its huipan stains. What joy, what 
peace, what purity on purity, and grace on grace, 
did He not impart in that kiss of communion! in 
the touch, though under a veil, of that life-giving 
and immaculate Flesh which has ascended to the 
Father ! 

" Let Him hiss me with the kisses of His mouihj for 
thy breasts are better than wine." 

Her father and Alban witnessed the communion 
from a pew not far distant, where both patiently 
waited until the newly received convert had finished 
her thanksgiving. The bishop was in the vestry 
when the party passed through, returning to their 
carriage. He wished to speak to the young convert, 
who knelt for his blessing. 

"My dear deinoiselle," said the purple- vested old 
man, mingling French words with English, and 
speaking the latter language with some accent, "you 
are fasting, you must be exhausted. Do not return 
home without some refreshment. Come into my 
poor house with your friends, and take a cup of 
coffee, I pray you." 

"You are very good, moyiseigneur/* replied Mr. 
De Groot, speaking for his daughter, " but our car- 
riage waits, as well as the breakfast at my house, and 
I therefore beg your lordship to excuse us." 
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"As you please, sir. I should be sorry if this 
young lady suffered any inconvenience. God bless 
you, my child. I thank Him for this auspicious day, 
in which He has been so good to you, and has con- 
soled all our hearts by your faith. Pray for me." 

The bishop and ecclesiastics made a courteous 
and very foreign reverence to the strangers, which 
Mr. De Groot, who was not to be outdone in polite- 
ness, returned in the most formal manner of the old 
court. When they got into the street, Alban had 
some difficulty in realizing that he was in New 
York. 

VOL. II. 6* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Day after day of the vacation passed, and our 
hero became better acquainted with all the persons 
he had met, with some of them almost intimately. 
There was Van Brugh, who took a great fancy to 
him — a dangerous predilection, chiefly to our hero's 
interior. They met in a chess-room, much fre- 
quented then by young idlers, and which an enter- 
prising barber, who, to his misfortune, had a taste 
and was vain of it, had fitted up with pictures and 
divans, and elegant chess-tables, hoping to be re- 
imbursed by the coffee, segars and wines that should 
be called for by the devotees of the royal game. 
There was Mr. Clinton — Alban called upon him to 
arrange a seat in church for Miss De Groot, at her 
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father's request — and from him he learned that there 
was a discipline in existence designed to fortify man 
against himself, and a treasure of grace accessible to 
all, by the aid of which even youth, if it would, 
might perfectly triumph. Thus his bane and anti- 
dote were both before him ; for Livingston's philoso- 
phy, founded on a wide experience of life, was just 
the reverse of this. 

He used to see Mr. Clinton every day, for the 
latter (greatly interested in the gentle-mannered and 
thoughtful student) never omitted giving him an 
excuse to call again. And when Alban went away, 
Mr. Clinton would say, **Pray, go up to the drawing- 
room and see the ladies ; and if you have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to my daughter on these topics 
— since they interest you — I wish you would." 

In truth he always found Miss Clinton in the 
drawing-room — not always her mother. She was 
extremely agreeable — more so than he had ever 
known Miss Ellsworth; for with the same affability, 
she had seen so many things abroad that were inter- 
esting to a young man. Her temper was imperturbable, 
in which she had also the advantage of Mary De 
Groot; and instead of treating our hero like Miss 
Seixas, as a youth whom she was bound to amuse, 
she appeared to look up to him, listening with ad- 
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miring respect to every thing he said on the 
religious and moral topics, on which he was stronger 
than on any other; and, in fine, entered into Alban 
completely, just as he was, conforming herself to 
him, not attempting to mould him to herself. Mary 
Dc Groot had an inward position of her own, from 
which there was no moving her. Her mind worked, 
and her heart glowed, independently. Some how, 
although this excited and interested Alban, it made 
him often uncomfortable. There are moments when 
a man likes to float along with the stream, even of 
an inferior nature; and Henrietta floated right long 
with him, wherever he would. She merely under- 
took to improve his manners in some small particu- 
lars, reformed his French pronunciation, imparted to 
him several secrets of etiquette, such as young men 
in society need'to know, and taught him, with her 
own fair fingers, how to tie his cravat. 

As for the De Groots, he visited them in the 
evening; he was always sure to see the parents as 
well as the daughter, and they had ever a pleasant 
social time. Alban was not long in perceiving that 
Mr. De Groot was even more anxious for his visits 
than before Mary's baptism; which might be partly 
owing to the feeling of estrangement, or at least of 
reserve, that had arisen between father and daughtei^ 
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in consequence of that event ; but partly (the young 
man conjectured so much from expressions let fall 
by the patroon) was due to a fear that the young 
lady might, as the next step, think of what she 
seemed never to think of — a convent. 

None of these feelings, however, appeared on the 
surface of these agreeable reunions. You never 
would have supposed that of those four persons, one 
was a Pantheist, one a bigoted Presbyterian, one a 
devout convert to the Catholic Church, and one some- 
thing between a Deist and a Jew. They generally 
played whist, after which Mary De Groot went to 
the piano. Her style was exactly suited to charm 
a domestic circle like that, patient yet flowing, and 
delightfully accurate, without too much vigour; her 
singing, a full-breasted, smooth warble, negligent of 
petty ornament, and delighting in pure, simple effects. 
Alban always appeared very manly, and was more 
attentive to Mrs. De Groot than to Mary. 

One morning of this week, our hero did not go 
up to see the ladies at the end of his now daily 
call on Mr. Clinton, and the next day he was just 
escaping in a similar manner, when Miss Clinton . 
looked over the stairs, and invited him to come 
up. They were to give a party that evening, and 
she wanted him to look at the rooms. Alban had 
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found before, that once up stairs with Miss Clinton, 
what with her music, what with her chat, the books 
of prints, the drawing-room knick-knacks, the stories 
of Paris, and of Rome, and such like, it was diffi- 
cult to get away under a couple of hours. If he 
determined in himself to go sooner than that, it 
always happened that Miss Clinton began to talk 
about Mary De Groot, and that was sure to detain 
him. It appeared that there was never a young lady 
who had a higher or more enthusiastic opinion of 
another, than Miss Henrietta Clinton had of our 
heroine. Miss Clinton was herself not insensible to 
the poetry of Catholicity : — she had loved, when 
abroad, to visit the churches at the witching hour of 
twilight, had listened with rapture to the singing 
of nuns in convent chapels, and with tears to the 
Miserere of Allegri in the Sistine. Even confession, 
of which she had spoken with so animated a dis- 
like on one occasion, when Alban observed that it 
was one of the things which were most attractive 
to him in the Catholic Church, and in which it 
seemed to possess the greatest practical superiority 
over other churches, — even confession, she acknowl- 
edged, might be a consoling privilege in certain 
circumstances. Then her great difficulty was Tran- 
substantiation ; but when Alban said that he could 
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as soon believe that as the Incarnation, and that* 
one mystery naturally led the mind to expect an- 
other, she declared she could easily believe in the 
Eeal Presence, and described to him the beautiful 
ceremonies of Corpus Ghristi in Italy. 

It somehow seemed to Alban as if Miss Clinton's 
ready acquiescence in all these things made him 
doubt their truth. 

And, by the by, what did Miss Clinton's mother 
thidk of these long morning calls? Once only did 
Mrs. Clinton come up from her beloved basement, 
^vhile Alban was in the drawing-room with her 
daughter, and her opinion of the youth was ex- 
pressed afterwards in the following terms, which it 
would have flattered him to hear. 

" How you must be bored, Henrietta ! " 

" Only amused, ma ! " 

"Amused! what on earth can you find amusing 
in him ! I can understand how that pert little Mary 
De Groot likes such a solemn, dreamy piece, but I 
should think he would drive you crazy." 

"So he does," observed the daughter laughing, 
"and that is just what I like. But he is a very 
good young man." 

"I sha'n't take the trouble to come up stairs 
again for him," said Mrs. Clinton, seriously. 
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" Pray, don't, ma I " answered Henrietta, with a 
laugh. 

Mrs. Clinton did not reflect that the conversation 
of young Atherton might be a great deal more ani- 
mated and interesting in her absence, than when 
she was by, to watch every word he said. And 
so on the day when Miss Clinton called Alban to 
come up and look at the rooms, all arranged for 
the party in the evening, he found the young lady, 
as usual, alone. At the end of an hour he pleaded 
an engagement and wished her good morning. 

" Good morning," said Miss Clinton, who was seated 
on a sofa, netting a purse. But just as he reached 
the door, she added, " Oh ! Mr. Atherton, there is one 
question that I really wanted to ask you." 

Alban came slowly back, and stood, hat in hand, 
brushing the nap with his glove. 

" No, I am ashamed to detain you when you have 
an appointment," said she; "I will ask you another 
time." 

" If it is not going to keep me long," said Alban. 

"Oh I really it is of so little consequence. You 
have been all over Mr. De Groot's house, I believe, 
Mr. Atherton?" 

"Yes," said Alban. 

"It is very beautiful — isn't it? Eeally, it quite 
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reminded me of the Colonna Palace — that coup d^oeil 
down the rooms. But you are standing, Mr. Ather- 
ton." 

Alban seated himself on the edge of a chair, still 
slowly smoothing the nap of his shiny hat, as if waiting 
for Miss Clinton's question. 

"I was going to ask you — what was I going to 
ask? — I declare, mentioning Mr. De Groot's house 
has driven it out of my head." 

" I thought, from your manner of introducing it, 
that your question had something to do with his 
house," replied Alban, innocently. 

" So it 'had. Now I remember," said Miss Clinton, 
putting down her purse. " Mr. De Groot's house re- 
minds me so much of the palaces in Eorae. Of course, 
you know, they are much larger and more imposing, 
and all that. And the gallery is not to be named in 
the same breath with one of those in Rome. But 
still, it reminds me of them." 

" I am no judge, but I should think it might." 

" Well, I was going to say that those palaces in 
Rome, you know, with all their fine pictures and 
works of art, were built, and the treasures in them 
collected, by cardinals and popes, and left to their 
families. Now, how is that, Mr. Atherton ? Does it 
look right that the popes and cardinals should be so 
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rich, and make such a use of their money? Ought 
they not to be poor, like our Saviour and the Apos- 
tles ? " 

While Alban was explaining this to Miss Clinton's 
satisfaction, another hour slipped away, and the con- 
versation was at last broken off by some green-house 
people coming with flowers and plants to finish the 
decoration of the showy saloons. Mrs. Clinton came, 
too, to oversee the work, and our hero retreated, not 
without some confusion and awkwardness, at having 
stayed till he was fairly driven away. 

We do not care to dwell on it, but these interviews, 
coming upon the conversations of Van Brugh, (who 
entertained and expressed a very slighting opinion of 
Miss Clinton,) and perhaps recalling associations with 
her Christian name, threw a strange light into unsus- 
pected hollows in our hero's heart. Strange images 
would rise up out of those nooks, and flit before his 
mental eye, like bats in the dusk. Not that they 
looked like bats to him. They had, on the contrary, a 
beauty from which he could with difficulty avert his 
gaze ; they had soft, seductive faces ; their flowing hair 
was like the hair of women ; their forms were female 
to the waist ; and all the rest was lost in a drapery of 
fiery mist. 

But such was the constitution of Atherton's mind, 
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or, perhaps, such was the habitual bent of his will, 
that every little internal experience of this kind, as it 
convinced him of the frailty inherent in his moral 
powers, made him turn more eagerly somewhere for 
that supernatural aid, in which the religion of his 
childhood had apparently disappointed him. If Hen- 
rietta's ready acquiescence in his yet vague notions 
made the Catholic Church itself seem unreal, her dan- 
gerous coquetry made it seem a necessity. 

On this particular day, after leaving the Clintons, 
he strode over to the Avenue, but, avoiding the house, 
went round to the stables. Mr. De Groot had kindly 
placed one of his horses at his disposal to use whenever 
he liked. He had been out twice with Mary and her 
father; but to-day he ordered (for the first time) the 
said trotter to be saddled only for himself. An 
impetuous, solitary ride intimated pretty plainly that 
the young man had something within to be subdued, 
to be reconciled, perhaps to be elevated and purified. 
Alban was used to riding, and passionately fond of it, 
especially alone. Nothing stimulated his imagination 
so much. He could never think so vigorously as on 
horseback. The air of his native island, the fine, 
slightly-cultivated country, copse and meadow, thick 
wood, expanse of waters, and here and there, off the 
road, an old, quiet, rural house, overlooking the latter. 
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refreshed his spirit while' they cooled the current of 
his youthful blood — long and vainly taught to flow in 
the sciticr channel of Puritan discipline. 

This [lerplexed conflict between education and na- 
ture — the ardent, impassioned and imaginative youth 
struggling in the bonds of a narrow system whicli 
oould neither satisfy nor repress his genial tempera- 
ment — vraa a thing quite overlooked by our hero's 
masculiijfi acquaintance; but such a girl as Miss Clin- 
ton got sf ime glimpse of it, and perhaps the same might 
be said i.if others of hia female friends. But none of 
tjiem knew, or could have even imagined, the extrav- 
agance of fency with which his reveries avenged his 
daily life. Neither America nor Europe ofFered a suit- 
able scene for this frenzied internal activity. The 
furthest East, and Asia alone, could satisfy his impe- 
rious imiigination; and in this there was at least one 
adyantnge, that Alban indulged in none of the sordid 
dreams for which a nearer scene would have afforded 
matcriait!. So when he came back to actual life, he 
was as simple and disinterested in fact, as in appear- 
ance he was modest and unassuming. We who are 
behind the scenes, know how far he was entitled to the 
credit of these last-mentioned qualities, and perhaps as 
we proceed, shall discover it more plainly yet. 

Keturning, this Thursday afternoon, from his soli- 
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tary ride, and skirting the fine (but then leafless) woods 
where the old Lorillard mansion (now the Convent of 
the Sacre Goeur) commands a view of both rivers, at 
the base of the hill he overtook a carriage containing 
two ladies. They were his Jewish friends. He had 
passed them going out, but at the New York trotting 
pace of a mile in two minutes and forty seconds, which 
certainly gave no time for recognition. 

" You went by us like lightning. I was very much 
afraid for yow," said Mrs. Seixas, in a foreign accent. 

" When you go to the East, you will ride an 
Arab," said Miriam, eyeing with admiration the black, 
wild-eyed horse, with fiercely curving neck, which 
Alban rode. 

" And wield a Damascus scimitar instead of this," — 
waving his riding-whip. 

" Exactly." 

" We always rode donkeys at Smyrna," observed 
Mrs. Seixas. * " They are safer, and none but Turks 
and Franks are allowed to ride horses in the East." 

"Do you go to Mrs. Clinton's party to-night?" 
asked Miriam, reddening. 

" Of course. Is not the whole world to be there ? " 

"I have heard so," replied Miriam, with a smile. 
"What is called the whole world in this corner 
of it." 
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"We shall be great people," said Mrs. Seixas — "I 
mean at Mrs. Clinton's party : — for we are to take 
with us a real Count, Mr. Atherton, who has brought 
letters of credit and introduction to my husband, from 
Baron Rothschild, at Vienna." 

" I expect the Count to fall in love with your 
beautiful Miss De Groot," said Miriam: "for, like her, 
he is a CathoUc." 

After this conversation our hero took his way back 
to the Avenue and Mr. De Groot's stables, in a still 
deeper revery. And, by the by, we have forgot to 
' mention that he and Mary De Groot, at her father's 
requisition, kept the appointment with Miss Seixas, on 
the Saturday previous, to visit the synagogue. Mr. De 
Groot had invited Alban to breakfast after the baptism, 
and afterwards insisted on sending them both in his 
own carriage to fulfil the engagement made with the 
young Jewess. Thus much it may be well to state; 
but the reflections which Alban made on 'that occasion, 
while witnessing the ancient rite at which our Saviour 
assisted when on earth,- and the conversation which 
passed between Miriam and the young Christian lady 
in the women's gallery, although both might be inter- 
esting to some, we have concluded to omit, that we 
may hurry on towards our catastrophe. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

By nine o'clock that part of Broadway where the 
feshionable Mrs. Clinton's basement house displayed 
its illuminated windows, was a regular lock of car- 
riages. The guests, as they were set down, ascended 
to the bedrooms — gay with French upholstery and 
bright as day with tapers — to lay aside their outer 
wrappings. In the room allotted to the darker sex, 
Alban found Mr. De Groot, who immediately said — 
"You have no young lady with you, of course? 
Well, you must take down Mary. Let us go into 
the hall as soon as you are ready, and wait for 
them." 

While they waited, (Alban trying to button his 
white gloves, and feeling as nervous as might be 
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expected,) Miss Clinton, so beautifully dressed that 
he did not recognise her, came out of the ladies' toilet 
room, and after a glance at the group of gentlemen, 
singled him out by name, saying, " Mary wants you," 
and bade him follow her. He did so, and she reen- 
tered the apartment whence she came, parting thQ 
fair throng within. Here, a bevy of damsels were ad- 
miring their toilets and figures in a psyche ; there, one 
was adjusting her ringlets before the toilet-glass; in 
one corner, a prudent girl was exchanging the thicker 
chaussure, with which it was deemed best to be pro- 
tected in stepping from the carriage to the door, for 
the satin slippers appropriate for dancing ; and there 
was a slight movement of apprehension and displeasure 
at the entrance of a young man ; but it was to tie Miss 
De Groot's slipper — an oflBice which the young lady, 
already gloved, with her bouquet, tablets and fan in 
hand, seemed expecting from some one, but not from 
him, to judge by her ready blush. In a moment, how- 
ever, at Miss Clinton's bidding, he had knelt at her 
feet, thanking all his stars for the happy chance which 
made that narrow ribbon come untied. He was not 
used to tying ladies* slippers, his modesty was in his 
way, and the beauty all around confused him ; he blun- 
dered, and the young ladies tittered ; Mary, with angry 
promptitude, turned away from him, and took her foot 
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upon her knee, to tie the slipper herself; but Alban 
looked so mortified, that, with a forced laugh, she 
bade him try again, directing him how to cross the 
ties, and inserting her finger (for the glove was already 
off) in the knot as he secured it. When done, she 
quickly dropped her foot and dress, and took his 
arm, with a rosy defiance. What Miss Clinton did it 
for, and why she looked so pleased as the youth and 
maiden went down the stairs together, following Mary's 
father and mother, we, for our part, cannot imagine. 

This is one of the incidents which some people 
blame. Forsooth it is a position — not but it has 
occurred a thousand times — which must not be de- 
scribed on paper. Why not ? In other words, we are 
not to go into society, and take things as we find them, 
and trace the effect of probable and natural incidents 
upon the human heart! But by your leave, I mean 
to do so, if all the bigots and prudes in the world say 
nay. There is nothing in it which is not simple, 
modest, and characteristic of the beautiful person to 
whom it occurred. Her behaviour was beautiful, too, 
because it was natural, unaffected, girlish, innocent, 
and tender. 

'T is a hard case if the traits of Nature are to be 

abandoned to the pencil that works with an ill 

intent, while the moralist who would teach the weak- 
voL n. 6 
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ness of the best of men, and the true source of 
strength for all, must shrink from the delineation of 
her wild and varied charms. But these people really 
contemn fiction — that mighty instrument — the in- 
structress of the people — in which wisdom gives 
its most prevailing lessons — which has created a 
world of ideal beings, for the sake of immortalizing 
all that is instructive and delightful in the real world 
that perishes day by day I They contemn fiction, 
I say, and its new spiritual sphere they do not com- 
prehend at all. The psychological romance is the 
creation of a few native writers, of whom the wizard, 
Hawthorne, is easily the chief. Humblest of them all, 
(as he is the mightiest,) it is our especial glory to de- 
scribe the interior history of the youthful soul, from 
the stand-point of the immemorial faith of Catholic 
Christendom. The time will come when thoughtful 
spirits shall do us justice. 

The rooms below were crowded. Mary hung on 
her friend^s arm, while a brilliant mass of both sexes 
flowed and retired through the folding-doors like the 
moon-lit tide through a water-gate. Her mien was 
embarrassed — not exactly because it was her first 
ball, for we have seen that she had, when she chose, 
a formgd society manner, native as her graceful car- 
riage, a matter of birth and early habit, before reflec- 
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tion could come in to inspire doubt or diffidence ; but 
she was an object of universal and inquisitive atten- 
tion. People stared and people whispered. Some 
faces expressed pity; some, horror, which even her 
beauty and extreme youth did not prevent ; some, con- 
temptuous curiosity. After all, such a beau as Ather- 
ton, unknown as he was, was some protection, even to 
the daughter of Mr. De Groot, under these circum- 
stances ; and it was an additional relief that attention 
was soon diverted to her dress, although she was not 
arrayed in that pure white muslin, so effective and 
distinguishing, which your heroines always wear at 
the balls which are given in novels. 

"Let your dress," said her director, "be such as 
becomes a Christian maiden, who has something dearer 
in view than to dazzle the senses of those who behold 
her." 

Mary understood him without difficulty, for these 
things are among the minor morals of young ladies, 
a frequent theme of discussion among themselves, and 
the advice of Father Smith but gave force to her own 
idea of right. When her dress came home accord- 
ingly, she did not ask whether after all there could 
be any harm in being decollettee so slightly, at her 
tender age; but having plenty of the stuff, with her 
own ready fingers, — sitting up half one night for the 
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purpose, — she made what she was sure even her father 
confessor would allow to be a dec5ent corsage. In those 
dajs young ladies did not affect the vapoury tulles 
and other gossamer robes which are now the rage for 
dancing parties. A pink lutestring, changeable with 
white, which, in the evening, had a silvery sheen, ex- 
tremely youthful and brilliant in effect, was the simple 
ball-dress of the wealthy patroon's daughter. The most 
modest of her school-frocks had served her for a pat- 
tern ; but for the sleeve, which proved unmanageable, 
she substituted a little lace ruffle; it had the most in- 
genuous air possible ; and many a damsel, with a robe 
half off her shoulders, envied that innocent toilette. 

But had Mary's father been a gentleman of mod- 
erate means, however pretty and innocent she might 
have been, we do not say but that she would have 
been driven to the wall. That could not happen to 
the only child and heiress of the great Mr. De Groot. 
There were fashionable Catholics enow, even in New 
York society, to take a convert of such expectations 
quite eagerly by the hand. And here come Mrs. 
Washington Lynch and two or three Catholic ladies 
more, the gayest people in toWn, and Mrs. Lynch 
the best-dressed woman, seeking an introduction to 
Miss De Groot. Mary is separated from Alban. 
" Is n't she a love ? " she hears whispered now around 
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her. Tall, elegant youths bow oefore her ; her beauty 
is telling upon these, and upon the male portion of 
the company in general; her modest garb inspires 
respect, and something more, (for mystery sends a 
surer dart than her bare-necked rival ;) her own spirit 
rises ; she determines to carry off her position bravely ; 
she begins to use her tiny gold pencil; and by the 
time the quadrille is formed, has more engagements 
on her tablets than the whole evening would suffice 
to fulfil. Alban's name was first; he had the advan- 
tage of asking her on the stairs : he was very proud, 
and Mary laughed as they took their places. 

" Dancing was a religious exercise among the He- 
brews, I believe. You, I take for granted, mean to 
practise it with devotion." 

" Hang the Hebrews ! " thought Alban. " Miss 
Seixas is opposite us," he observed, "and we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing her dance." 

" What a very distinguished partner she has I " 
replied Mary, maliciously. " Who can it be ? " 

"By his decoration and yellow moustaches, the 
German Count of whom they spoke to me." 

" How incongruous," exclaimed Mary, " for a Chris- 
tian knight — all starred and crossed — to be dancing 
with a Jewess 1 She and I ought to change partners, 
by rights." 
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And it soon appeared that the Count danc«d better 
than any body ; it made him more distinguished evea 
for a Count. It was beautiful to see him — now with, 
hia partner, now with his vis-d-vis. Miriam's grand 
and plastic Btyle has been described, and a quadrille 
in thuric- days admitted, though it did not require, the 
display of it. But Mary De Groot — a girl all over, 
and excited by the rivalry — danced, as she sung,- 
with f;iultleB3 accuracy, which was made beautiful by 
her gay manner, just checked by modesty, bearing 
her head with a rose-like grace, and her arms like' 
wreathed lilies over her silver drapery. The Count, 
attending to all her movements with foreign gravity, 
appreciated her finely. She praised, to Alban, his 
thorough-bred respect. They exchanged courteous 
French phrases as they touched their gloved fingers. 
Alban, on his part, flirted as much as he could with 
Miss Seixas, who gave him every encouragement in 
her power. 

The quadrille yields to its German rival. The 
Count waltzed with the daughter of the house, the 
fair Ilenrietta, and Alban, who had never seen waltz- 
ing before, looked on, shocked but fascinated. Miss 
Clinton's dress was a novelty (she brought it from 
Paris) — white tulle, countless folds confined appa- 
rently by a silver girdle, over a- rich white silk, and 
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looped up with flowers. It flew behind her like a 
white cloud. 

After all, the waltz was a beautiful dance. As 
Mary De Groot said to Alban, the music was so pretty. 
The Count took out Miss Seixas. If ever, it was now 
unobjectionable, from the magic of art. Every other 
sentiment of the beholder was swallowed up in ad- 
miration. Waltzer after waltzer joined the circling 
pairs, like birds risiug from a copse. Alban looked 
round at last for Mary, but she was* gone. He ob- 
served with a pang, for which he could not account, 
that Miriam accepted every invitation; and after 
watching her for some time with strangely blended 
feelings, upon Van Brugh's taking her out, he turned 
a\yay, and went in search of the mistress to whom, 
as he felt, he owed all his devotion. She was no 
waltzer. 

But why not? Why not waltz, sir, pray? Waltz- 
ing, indeed, is dead, but has left a child in its own 
image and likeness, only, like the rising generation 
in general, saucier than its parent. Why not waltz, 
and why not polk? I do assure you, sir, that it is 
a choice between the polka, and being a wall-flower ; 
for nothing else is danced now: it is all the young 
men care for. And the music, sir, as you confess, 
is so much prettier — at, least, the waltzes were beau- 
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tiful. Why should jou object so strongly — you of 
all men — who write such strange things, that I 
declare I am afraid I do wrong to read thia very 
'boo\{? I am afraid that 'after all' (as yon say) you 
are only an hypocritical Tartuffel 

iMy dear Miaa , how you misunderstand me I 

/ affect to abridge your innocent enjoyment I I who 
have gone almost too far in the recoil from those 
unnatural solemnities and impossible restraints which 
some people would fain impose upon society, and the 
only cfft-et of which would be to make young people 
hypocrites, or reckless ! I who have vindicated dan- 
cing as necessary to the cheerfulness and decency of 
Boeial intercourse in every Christian country, and 
hftve fold people plainly that if they banished it, the 
inevitable consequence of all monkbh morality would 
inevitably follow — that the candour of youth would 
fly with its gayety: not that the true and wise mo- 
nastics ever countenanced any such absurdity as to 
convert the counsels of perfection into rules of secular 
life. Nay, I allow that waltzing is not a sin, and 
that it has been very innocently practised by very 
pure-minded persona; and I would be willing, like a 
wise sovereign pressed by cries for revolution, to 
compromise by permitting the waltz on conditioQ 
that t!ie detestable polka were banished. 
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But please to consider that what is tolerated in 
society for good reasons, is not necessarily approved 
for every individual. There must be much in the 
world that is exceedingly pleasant, and not precisely 
sinfiil, which those who would seriously imitate their 
Saviout, and tread in the footsteps of the Saints, 
must deny themselves. Mary De Qroot was a soul 
under guidance, and seeking its perfection. Surely • 
it is enough that she was allowed and encouraged to 
comply with her parent's wishes and her own inno- 
cent inclination, by attending a ball, and dancing as 
often as she was asked, . and as long as she could 
stand, with the slight exception of one especially 
fascinating dance, which is admitted to be a dan- 
gerous one, and which even judicious men of the 
world have condemned. 

It is true that the spectators run more risk than 

the performers in these exhibitions, but that only 

strengthens the argument, by adding the motive of 

charity to the neighbour to that of charity to one's 

self, in favour of abstinence from the perilous pleasure. 

I know that "Lady Alice" waltzed, and polked too 

(I am sorry to say); but in the first place. Lady 

Alice v/as not Mary De Groot, and in the next place, 

if she had been her exact fellow in disposition, her 

example concludes nothing, you know, since she was 
VOL. n. 6* 
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not a Catholic at all, but only a poor deluded little 
Puseyite. 

Aljjan found Mary in a corner of one of the 
other rooms, with the Count; Henrietta was retiring 
from them, and looking back. . 

"I do not waltz, sir," said Mary. 

"You waltz not, mademoiselle? Alors, il faut 
commencer. But Miss Clinton assures me that you 
waltz extremely well." 

" I have not waltzed since I left school, monsieur." 

" C^est d dire — a week ago, mademoiselle. These 
are quite ideas de pension, I assure you." 

He pleaded with so much grace and good humour 
that it seemed ridiculous to refuse him. Miss De 
Groot laughed. He even intimated that nothing could 
show off that charming classic style of costume but 
the attitude and movement of the waltz. He man- 
aged her as a gentle knight does a spirited but timid 

filly. 

" I know some of the devoutest young ladies in 
Vienna who scruple not to waltz. There is Madame 
Washington Lynch waltzes, and she is a very good 
Catholic. I have waltzed with her myself, to-night, 
and she spoke of you in raptures. It is not a sin, 
I assure you, mademoiselle. You err to be so strict 
At least suffer me to lead you back to the salle 
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where they are dancing, and which your absence de- 
prives of so great an ornament." 

She took his arm and moved forward slowly, as if 
ashamed to persist in her refusal. Alban was so 
near as she passed that he could see the blonde round 
the neck of her dress rise and fall. The hand which 
was free stole up to a spot where, doubtless, some 
memento was hidden. People made way for the 
Count; Alban followed ; they got within the circle in 
the dancing-room; the waltzers swam round. Mary's 
eyes were steadily bent on the floor. 

" I prevent your dancing, M. le Comte." 

" Ah, one turn with you, mademoiselle, and I vow 
to you that I will waltz no more this evening." 

" I certainly shall not waltz, monsieur, and if you 
please, I will not trust myself to look at the waltzing. 
I know, sir, that neither is a sin, but I have been 
advised that it is difficult to do either without sin- 
ning." She turned and perceived Alban, whose arm 
she almost instinctively took, relinquishing that of 
the brilliant foreigner. 

"Ah, I see that you are formed to be a saint, 
mademoiselle," said the latter. " I will not urge you 
further against your holy resolutions. More late in 
the evening I hope to have the honour of your hand 
in the quadrille. Priez pour moi/* he added, bowing 
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and smiling. But in a minute he was again among 
the waltzers. 

It was with Miriam. Alban could not help trying 
to persuade Miss De Qroot to look at this pair. 
Miriam's slippers had no tie, nor even a heel, — the 
fashion of Spain, — so that it was wonderful how she 
kept them -on by the mere muscular action — twink- 
ling, both, like moonbeams on waves. The room was 
now so crowded, especially about the doors, that it 
was nearly impossible to stir from the spot where 
they were; it was somewhat difficult to keep from 
crowding in upon the dancers, and sometimes Mary, 
who persisted in not looking up, was pushed against 
her companion by some sweeping couple. Alban 
was offended at this strictness, particularly that she 
would not look at the graceful Miriam. Not that 
he wanted Mary to waltz — far from it: he hardly 
knew what he wanted. Henrietta was now waltzing 
with Van Brugh, and her drapery brushed them as 
she went by. 

" I must get into the other room, Mr. Alban : can't 
you manage it?" 

They ran across the waltzers. Alban penetrated 
resolutely the opposite mass towards the front drawing- 
room. He was obliged to put his arm fairly round 
Mary, which caused the colour again to brighten and 
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deepen in her cheek and temples. .She had dunned 
Scylla to encounter Charybdis. At length they got 
through the folding-doors, and found fresher air and 
iced punches circulating, while Mrs. Seixas was the 
object of attraction. She sat indolently on a divan — 
dark, but clear as amber, superbly embonpoint, and 
blazing with jewels like an Orient queen, or one of 
the diamond images of King Zeyn. Altogether, these 
Jewesses outshone all the other women present, and 
their barbaric splendour transported the imagination 
to a remoter age and distant clime. No wonder it 
affected the dreamy Alban. Yet somehow a feeling 
had been awakened in our hero's heart, an idea 
(though repelled) had been presented to his mind, 
which made all the splendours of the world and seduc- 
tions of sense seem dim and weak. In the midst of 
this scene, so opposed to the Cross in every shape, he 
had experienced one of those moments when Truth 
sends a piercing ray into the soul, and discovers to it 
the vanity of all earthly things. Was he the youth 
who that very day had dreamed of a flight to Syria 
with Miriam Seixas, and a passionate retirement with 
her in the desert or the mountains of that clime of the 
sun, preparatory to a fierce career of battle and empire I 
At supper these sublime fancies received another 
shock. While our Mahomet was offering his Ayesha 
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some oysters, (which she of course refused, since that ' 
delicacy was forbidden by the law of Moses,) a care- 
less youth ran against him, and made him spill some 
of the liquid on her dress. The individual who had 
caused this misfortune" turned to apologize, and, in so 
doing, let nearly a plateful of the same mixture run 
over Mary De Groot's pink and silver skirt. 

" Oh, my pretty dress," exclaimed she, in conster- 
nation, hastily wiping it with her handkerchief. — 
" How provoking ! I declare, Mr.- Lynch, you deserve 
not to be invited to another dancing party this 
winter." — But she caught Alban's eye, and laughed. 
— "I will make him pay me for it, and put the 
money in the poor-box." 

Miriam said not a word, except to assure Mr. 
Atherton that it was of no earthly consequence, but 
she answered young Lynch's frightened apology with 
one look of her expressive Oriental face — a glance 
of her long Jewish eye — fit to have conveyed the 
tragic wrath of a Norma. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Ever since God made man "male and female," 
humanity has been bound up with the distinction of 
sex. By which we don't mean precisely that the 
world has ever since been made up of men and 
women, — though that is true also, and a great many 
surprising reflections might be made upon it, if the 
fact were not so familiar, — but that the two sorts of 
human beings are so linked that there can be no 
history of either that does not mention its relations 
with the other at every point. The part which woman 
played in the Fall of the race, and that which she 
took (so gloriously) in its Eedemption, have been often 
celebrated; and so it has been observed that there 
never was a great event in history, whether sacred 
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or profane, but a woman was somehow mixed up 
with it 

Did not a woman cause the downfall of the kingly 
government in Rome? Did not a woman lose Antony 
the empire of the world ? Were not the fortunes of 
the great Napoleon (to come down to modern times) 
twined with the regal destiny, and partly wrought out 
(giving all credit to his victories) by the social charms 
of the gentle Josephine? In philosophy, who can 
think of Abelard, the founder of rationalism, without 
calling up Heloise? In religion, would there have 
been a schism in England without an Anne Boleyn ? 
In the crises of the true Church, have we not, under 
the old Law, the wife of Potiphar and the daughter 
of Pharaoh, the prophetic Deborah, the queenly Esther,^ 
and the heroic Judith ? and under the New, a Clotilde 
and an Isabella, a Catherine of Sienna and a Saint 
Theresa? 

To leave this grand sphere, and come to individuals, 
every soul that has a history — that is not cut short 
of its development, or does not wither abortively on 
the stem — passes through the mysterious ordeal which 
this distinction imposes. And so great is the frailty 
of the heart on this side, so strict and pure the line of 
duty prescribed to us, to deviate from it, at least in 
thought, is so easy and secret, that without the most 
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special and efficient aid from some divine Familiar of 
the soul, and a fidelity as prompt as humble to His 
slightest whisper, no one can hope to pass unsullied 
and unscathed through the trial. But how lovely 
and serene is the virtue that does so triumph I Above 
mere innocence, above the holiest penitence, it stands 
uninjured in the arena wet with the soul's blood of 
multitudes, and the wild beasts of the desert — the 
Passions — crouch, overmastered, at its chaste feet, 
and respect, with trembling, the sacred hem o£ its 
snow-white garments. 

Is this so, or is it not ? If it is so, how can this 
immense field of the inward history be left out of 
the domain of the fictionist who would pourtray the 
human heart and its vicissitudes? Why should not 
a writer who takes the highest point of view from 
which to look down upon life, that is, its relation to 
the hereafter — why should not he treat these matters 
in a masculine and flowing style ? It is the want of 
this that has rendered the French Catholic literature 
so weak and ineffective. But all religious novels, 
hitherto, have been so entirely devoted to cant, that 
the least manliness of treatment surprises and shocks 
in a work that avows a religious aim ; a freedom which 
in Blackwood, and from the pen of Kit North, 
passes for innocent, produces a huge outcry when it 
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is met. with here ; and what elicits no rebuke when 
found in Ik Marvel or Hawthorne, excites the hypo- 
critical indignation of the whole critical tribe, in our 
well-meant books. 

Well, Mary De Groot would retire after supper 
with her parents, in spite of all remonstrances, although 
Miss Clinton pressed her to stay all night, and Alban 
offered to take her home whenever she liked — a pro- 
position which her father encouraged. Nor let any 
one be surprised at this, for the confidence which 
American parents place in their daughters is one of 
the features of our society, and very seldom is it 
abused. As foreigners always notice, the young la- 
dies themselves lose something of the graceful timid- 
ity, the modesty seeking shelter under the maternal 
wing, that characterizes the well-nurtured female youth 
of Europe; but impertinence, if their calm, self-pos- 
sessed demeanour admitted of it, they would know 
how to check as easily as any matrons in the world. 
Perhaps this cool self-dependence involves some in- 
difference to the nicer shades of delicacy, or, to say 
truth, an inappreciation of them: but let that pass 
too. Freedom is a good, and at least our girls are 
free. 

Mr. De Groot was strangely anxious to throw his 
daughter and her friend together in all the ways 
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permitted by our manners, and doubtless such a wise 
man as he had his reasons. But it was of no use in 
this instance. In vain, too, Henrietta (vowing it 
would break up the party — she had seen how much 
our friend the Count admired Miss De Groot) called 
her a spoil-sport. The young lady was resolute, 
though far from the appearance of moroseness. The 
brightness of her cheek, the sparkle of her eye, and 
beauty of her smfle, intimated, on the contrary, that 
the emotional nature was in a state of quick eflFer- 
vescence. The various incidents of the evening had 
affected her, in fact, slightly one by one, but the rep- 
etition had at length awakened all her sensibility. 
We have ill painted this charming girl if it has not 
been seen already, that, with lively and even passion- 
ate feelings, she possessed a clear idea of duty, and 
unusual strength of purpose to carry it out. And it 
is to be supposed (without wishing to cant) that as 
she had not sought this scene of temptation, nor up 
to this moment was responsible for remaining in it, 
whatever help she needed was given to that honest 
will, which, in short, triumphed. Some giddy things 
she might have said, some vain pleasure felt in the 
fine things said to her, some transient jealousies, some 
earthly wishes, may have crossed her tender bosom, 
but she had gained four or jfive little victories over 
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herself. She must have a bright little crown for 
every one. 

She was strongly tempted at this moment to stay 
(as all persuaded her) after father and mother, and 
go home under Mr. Alban's escort at a later hour in 
a carriage all by themselves. An instinct (for we 
novelists see every thing) warned her that something 
would come of it. By the tumult in her own heart 
she divined (shall we confess?) the state of his, and 
guessed that such an opportunity would not pass 
without one of those sweet explanations which she 
had read of in books, and sometimes had imagined 
in girlish revery, and which, however she might feel 
bound to receive it, and whatever might be the 
result, woyld be an era in her life. It is almost a 
pity that she had not yielded to the temptation, and 
to the sharp-witted jealousy that gave it double force; 
but the more she was inclined to do so, the more, in 
her modesty, she shrank, and the. more, in her strict 
principle, she refused. She broke away from Miss 
Clinton, who had seized hold of her hood, and fairly 
tying it on, laughed a merry good-night, and went 
down stairs, attended by Alban to the carriage. Ah! 
'tis a pity she did not stay : but so the fates ordained, 
to give a needful lesvson to presumptuous youth. 

Eeturning to the ball, he was caught in passing 
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the supper-room by Van Brugh, and compelled to 
come in and drink some more champagne. Many 
other young men were lingering to eat partridges, 
and toss off champagne after their manner. Van 
Brugh assured him that this wine was like so much 
water, which our hero, being unused to it, partly 
believed. They drank it in tumblers, touching their 
glasses, with laughter and many compliments. It 
was a gay party that sprang up stairs, and encoun- 
tered the Seixases also going away. Miss Clinton 
was teasing Miriam too to stay. 

"This must be put a stop to, Atherton," cried 
Livingston. 

Miss Seixas turns a deaf ear to Van Brugh's rep- 
resentations, she listens to Miss Clinton's entreaties 
with an unmoved smile, but when the young Ath- 
erton chimes in, begging to dance with her, and urg- 
ing that he has not been able to do so all the evening, 
offering, in fine, to attend her home, after a yielding 
glance at her brother, who offers no opposition to an 
arrangement which, as we have seen, the manners 
of the country authorized, she suffers herself to be 
led triumphantly back to the dancing-room. They 
were waltzing; Alban had never waltzed in his life, 
but wine gave him courage for any thing; and hav- 
ing learned to dance at a very early age, before he 
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was sent to that pious place, Babylon, he caught the 
step from Miss Seixas directly. Not perfectly, of 
course; as who learns any thing perfectly at once? 
Mary De Groot had been advised (it never would 
have taken that precise shape in her own mind other- 
wise) of the difficulty of waltzing without sinning; 
that is, as it seemed to Alban at present, (not being 
very clear in his perceptions,) without treading on his 
partner's toes ; for the agreeable sensations (has not that 
delightful moral Satirist, the author of the Lorgnette, 
described them at length?) which he experienced in 
being taught by Miss Seixas, surely there was no sin 
in those. She bore his blunders with an almost Chris- 
tian patience, and only laughed very much when 
obliged to stop to recover her slipper. 

Henrietta next oflfered herself to complete his edu- 
cation, and the difficulty of waltzing without some 
trifling peccadillo at least, was now increased tenfold. 
Of course we mean nothing but what was innocent, 
and accordant with the usages of good society. Na- 
ture had made Henrietta fair, and fashion had designed 
her dress, or undress: — how could she help either? 
She had adopted, since supper, a novel and spirited 
style of managing her light exterior drapery, instead 
of letting it stream cloud-like behind her, by taking 
it up on one side, and throwing the full skirts, fine 
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as cobweb and white as spray, over the arm. What 
with" the radiant arm half buried in those innumera- 
ble folds of semi-transparent tissue, the silver gleam of 
the rich under-dress, and the rosy snows that crowned 
this dazzling figure, like an Alpine aiguille seen by 
sunrise in the vale of Chamouni, she seemed some 
bright and powerful nymph approaching to charm a 
mere mortal, and our poor Alban, we confess, found 
her almost irresistible. 

As the ships which approached the mountain of 
loadstone in the Arabian Tales, had all the iron drawn 
out of them by the mighty magnet, and went to 
pieces, so it is with the souls that near this fatal coast. 
Moreover, from the combined influences of the wine 
and whirling waltz, our hero's head began to swim, 
and his fine j.udgment to become not a little obscured. 
To vary our comparisons, he had arrived, unawares, 
in that region of inward illumination where the moral 
sense is eclipsed, and man walks in the twilight, or 
rather the penumbra, of the irrational natures. In 
plain English, Alban was partly tipsy — we grieve 
to record it. Physically, and, we fear, morally too, 
our young Puritan could no longer direct his steps; 
he made strange gyrations in the dance,, and ad- 
dressed his partner so strange observations, exem- 
plifying the in vino veritatem, that Henrietta, for her 
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own sake as well as his, was gUd to get him away 
from the company. 

The staircase of the mansion was a spot which 
had been much occupied during the night by young 
people of both sexes, escaped from the heat of the 
rooms, or who found the locality favourable , for flirt- 
ation. Crowds are always revolutionary, and the im- 
possibility of obtaining a seat elsewhere caused the 
place to be eagerly appropriated by tired and panting 
damsels, armed with the flirting and restless fan. 
But at this hour of the ball it was deserted, except 
as retiring parties flitted up or down — up, gayly — 
down, in a hooded and mysterious silence. Hither 
Henrietta brought her partner, who had begun to 
talk about her school-days, evincing a knowledge 
more than he was fairly in possession of when in his 
sober senses, and which frightened her sufficiently. 
By a not unusual hallucination, confusing her indi- 
viduality, he spoke as if he had shared in the history, 
and unwittingly made her the confidant of his own 
boyish follies — things to smile at, haply, were it 
not for the judgment that awaits our idle words, of 
which the crimson blush they «"an call up now, is a 
sort of anticipati6n. 

We shall not try to show, for our readers' amuse- 
ment, the softened and abbreviated pronunciation oif 
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the English language which is peculiar to gentlemen 
in this interesting state : we could not ezpect to excel, 
or perhaps even equal, Messrs. Dickens and Thackeray 
in this splendid line. SuflSice it rather to remark, how 
fortunate it is, (what has not always been observed,) 
that for those who have been merely surprised into 
this twilight reason, so thick with pitfalls and snares, 
habit is still a guide where reason ceases to be a light 
.Our Puritan — our church-member — our revivalist, 
so zealous for- the conversion of his neighbours, — 
was giving his companion good advice — the best of 
advice, in feet. How many preach in their cups ! The 
young lady's cheek was pale and red by turns; her 
eyes sparkled with anger or shot glances of fear, 
and sometimes of a kind of admiration ; for the talent 
and energetic morale of Atherton were conspicuous in 
the whole thing; there was genius shining droUy 
through the tipsy humour, and a passionate masculine 
force that made her tremble and bend. And curiously 
enough, such sway has the love of strong emotions, 
that Henrietta would have been sorry to miss this 
humiliating scene; of course she never thought of 
calling a servant to terminate it, or of asking some 
gentleman to take care of his friend, or of escaping to 
the protection of the gay society assembled in her 
mother's saloons. 

VOL. u. 7 
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Besides, was she not already flirting with Atherton, 
and quite disposed, almost without being conscious of 
it, to take some woman's revenge upon Mary De Groot? 
and was she not already further engaged in some such 
scheme than she at all suspected ? Not that Henrietta 
was capable of forming a regular plan of this kind, but 
the nature of some people works like a deep-laid com- 
bination, and they approach only the more surely, step 
by step, to their half-unconscious object. i 

The precise thing which made Henrietta dangerous 
was her want of purpose ; she but meant to flirt with a 
young man whom she knew to be in love with, and 
believed to be engaged to, another young woman ; he 
was so pious and high-toned, that she would have been 
pleased to make him show his weakness ; but only a 
monster or a fool (and she was neither) could have 
deliberately planned the result to which her conduct 
tended. 

We shall dismiss her now, for having served her 
purpose of causing our proud hero a very humiliating 
slip, our story has no further need of her. A lady and 
gentleman came out of the half-open door of the saloon, 
but seeing Miss Clinton and Alban, the lady instantly 
drew back, and both returned whence they came. 
Forthwith Miss Clinton sprang up, and fled up stairs, 
flight after flight, till the moonlight gleam of her dra- 
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pery — so elegant and pure in effect — was lost in an 
upper region of obscurity. Then a party came from 
the cloak-rooms and descended, arresting Alban on the 
landing-place; and one excellent and friendly matron 
stopped to talk to him, late as it was, and sent a mes- 
sage to his mother. Then, ere these people were fairly 
gone, the Count came up from the rooms below, led 
him, whether he would or no, into the toilet-room, and 
made him deluge his head with eau de Gohgiie. 

"Use it freely, mon cher! That Monsieur Van 
Brugh meant you no good in persuading you to drink 
so freely of that dam champagne. I saw you could n't 
navigate, when you ran against Miss Seixas and me. 
Ehj hien I you are better. I am going back to the hal, 
but you will do well to return chez vousJ^ 

"I have the honour to wait on a young lady 
home." 

"You are a very fortunate man, Mr. Atherton," 
said the Count, laughing, as he quitted him. " Ad- 
mitting always that it is a custom fort smgult^re," 

"I will return to this Jewess," thought Alban, 
descending the stairs two or three steps at a time. 
" The antique Law which she reveres is the essence of 
modesty and purity, as the Eeader Ben Levi affirms. 
With her I shall be in no danger of forgetting the 
respect I owe to myself or to others." 
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The ball-room was still full of light-hearted dancers ; 
the Count was agaia indefatigably waltzing; Miriam 
stood near a window listening, with a vacant air, to 
the complimenta of Van Brugb. Alban approached, 
pale, but with a sparkling eye. 

" One more waltz, beautiful Miriam." 

" Spare my tip-toes," she answered, instantly break- 
ing into a smile, and laying her hand on his shoulder. 
But he whirled her round the room without missing 
a step. 

" What have you done with Miss Clinton, Atfaer- 
ton 7 " demanded Van Brugb, the first rest they 
made. 

" She has gone «p stairs, I believe. Are you 
ready for another turn, fair Miriam ? " 

"Fair, but not a blonde: I detest blondes," said 
the young lady. 

Again and again they swept round, till Miriam 
wisely considered they had been partners long enough, 
and still Alban kept the step; and his eye grew 
brighter and brighter. 

" Since you have really learned to waltz now, Mr. 
Atherton, suppose that we go home." 

The distance they bad to accomplish was consider- 
able, being nearly the whole length of Broadway, and 
it wus half-past two when the coach sluggishly stopped 
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in State street Mr. Seixas himself came to the door 
to admit his sister, but instead of getting out, Miriam 
called to him from the coach window. He came down 
the old marble steps. 

"Mr. Atherton has swooned in the carriage, my 
brother. We were obliged to stop to recover him, 
but he is not yet conscious." 

Alban lay in the bottom of the carriage, with his 
head resting against the cushions. 

"Why did you not take him home, Miriam?" 

"I knew not where that might be." 

"This is the home of his childhood," said her 
brother, after some meditation, " we cannot deny him 
its hospitality. You are strong, Miriam ; help me lift 
the boy out of the carriage." 

A watchman, on his beat, came forward and aided, 
or affected to aid, in carrying the young man up the 
steps of the mansion. Alban was soon laid upon the 
divan of the apartment where he first saw the Hebrew 
brother and sister. 

The scene was remarkable even for a metropolis 
which is the resort of all nations. Seixas (known on 
'Change by his regular features and Hebrew stoop) 
was attired in an Oriental robe of scarlet and sables, 
having loose hanging sleeves. A high cap, in the same 
style, crowned his thick black curls, and the jetty 
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beard which fringed his colourless, peculiar visage, 
completed the ideal of his race. It was an Eastern, 
and no mean specimen of one, who regarded, with a 
look tranquil as marble, that pale face of the youth, 
on which an impassioned expression stiir lingered. 
Miriam, who, drawn up to her utmost height, looked 
down upon the insensible Alban with a strange regard, 
was quite the same. The robe which she had worn at 
the ball was a light-blue India brocade, fitting closely 
to her shape, moulded (as we have before said) after 
the type of beauty in its earliest haunts. The neck 
had a border of gems, and was so cut as to show just 
so much of the fine amber bust as a sculptor would 
have required to support the lovely head : the rounded, 
yet delicate and taper, arms were bare. She lifted 
the skirt carelessly over one knee, the foot resting on 
the cushion where the young man lay, with a graceful 
boldness that could only belong to one accustomed to 
the flowing trowser of the East ; showing, what a deep 
slit up the side also exposed, an under-skirt or petti- 
coat of cherry satin finely worked in silver. The 
barbaric splendour of this dress was relieved by the 
perfect simplicity of her black hair with its Spanish 
plait, and by the light effect of a veil of white lace 
which hung from her comb, and floated like a mist 
around her. Miriam Seixas, from her earliest years, 
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had been a Smyrniote at home, a Spanisli maiden in 
society. 

"Was this sudden?" inquired Seixas. 

" He had been saying to me beautiful but impos- 
sible things," answered Miriam, without taking her 
eyes off from Alban. " All at once he laid his hand 
on his heart, and went off thus." 

"Were they ardent things, Miriam?" asked her 
brother. 

" It may be. I never heard such before," replied 
the maiden, with haughty tranquillity. 

" Were the lad's actions as strange to thee, Miriam, 
as his words?" continued Seixas, with a sudden flash 
of the eye, and .turning towards her his astute Jewish 
countenance. " A freedom passes for naught with the 
colder females of this land, which a Spanish woman 
would resent as a deadly insult." 

" Thyself, Manuel," replied his sister, rather slowly, 
but with her eyes still bent down on Atherton's form, 
"couldst not respect me more scrupulously, in obe- 
dience to our sacred law, than this young Gentile 
to-night." 

" A swoon from wine and emotional excitement 
is sometimes dangerous," said Manuel, meditatively. 
He stooped down and felt Alban's pulse, still looking 
fixedly in his face with those gleaming eyes. " Re- 
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main with the boy, Miriam, while I seek a remedy 
which may rouse him." 

The countenance of the young Jewess underwent 
an instantaneous change when her brother had dis- 
appeared. She advanced a step, and slipped down 
at the same time, in a careless Eastern way, on the 
edge of the low divan. She took Atherton's hand 
into her lap; her soft, peculiar face, bent down to 
gaze on his, assumed an expression indescribably 
tender and compassionate. She remained thus, with- 
out motion almost, until her brother's step resounded 
again in the next apartment, when, after a momentary 
sidelong glance of her eloquent eye, she bent down 
still further, and imprinted a kiss on the youth's pallid 
lips. But when Manuel again drew aside the curtain 
between the rooms, Miriam had resumed the position 
in which he had left her, and only the long swell of 
her respiration, lifting the gold-wrought silk of her 
robe higher and more frequently than before, betrayed 
her recent passion. 

"Go you, Miriam, — for 'tis not worth the pains 
of calling servants, — and dispose the apartment over 
this to receive the young Atherton. He was bom 
in it, I have heard him say, as were two generations 
of his maternal ancestors, merchants and exiles like 
ourselves." 
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"That chamber is next mine own, thou knowest," 
said the maiden, reservedly. 

"There is no other where he can fitly be placed. 
Lock the door between thy chamber and his, if such 
a lad inspires thee with fear. Thou wilt do that at 
all events." 

" It is not him that I fear," said Miriam. " I shall 
lock the door, of course ; but do thou take the key." 

"If thy purity, or my trust in thee, needed such 
a precaution," replied Manuel, with an air of surprise, 
"neither were worth preserving. Mindest thou that 
I questioned thee but now a little sharply? Nay, I 
might doubt the lad for a moment, for he is but a 
Christian, after all; but my sister is above the very 
name of suspicion." 

VOL. n. '?♦ 
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CHAPTEE XYI. 

At about eleven o'clock, on Friday morning, our 
hero awoke, and heard Trinity bells tolling. At first, 
he supposed that it was St. John's, thinking himself 
in Grey street, till, puzzled by the room and furniture, 
he sprang out of bed, and ran to the window. The 
Battery, white with new-fallen snow — the wintry bay, 
and the tide dashing against the old sea-forts* — the 
scene familiar to his childhood — told him where he 
was; and then he looked around and recognised the 
room which, in childhood, had been his. It all flashed 
on him — how he had drunk too much wine at a 
party, had unpardonably insulted one young lady, and 
betrayed to another the most ridiculous vanity con- 
ceivable. He divined that the Seixases had too well 
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learned his condition, and had taken him in from 
pity; for his memory was here at fault. He could 
recall nothing later than a violent spasm at the heart, 
as he was talking in a most absurd way to Miriam 
Seixas, in the carriage. Hurrying to the glass, he 
perceived a pale, haggard face. Internally he felt 
an utter sickness and hollowness, a sense of misery 
and remorse. Glancing around the room, he perceived 
his clothes laid in order, with fresh linen, slippers, a 
chamber-robe, . and a shower-bath with its curtains 
open. He bathed and dressed as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, hoping to escape from the house without notice. 
While dressing, he adopted (as is usual on such 
occasions) several resolutions. First, he would write 
to Miss Clinton, retracting his unwarrantable observa- 
tions, and imploring her forgiveness. Then he must 
see Miriam, (he would rather enter the cage of a 
lioness,) and beg her to forget his folly — at least, 
not to mention it. And he must certainly tell the 
whole story, so far as it is proper to be told, to 
Mary De Groot. He had implicated her (fool that he 
was) with Miss Clinton ; and besides, it was due to 
her that she should know his weakness — so true a 
friend as she was! Otherwise he should feel like a 
thief But what should he say to his father and 
mother, in explanation of his staying out all night? 
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After involuntarily imagining fifty false statements, 
he adhered to the resolution of telling the exact 
truth. Perhaps Seixas had already told his father, 
and would not Henrietta avenge herself by telling 
every body that Mr. Atherton got tipsy at supper ! 
Had Miriam made herself merry that morning, with 
her sister-in-law, at his expense? Would it be all 
over town ? Poor young man I 

So he finished dressing and went down, hoping 
to make his exit unobserved, and meaning to repair 
to Delmonico's for breakfast. 

He was met at the foot of the stairs by Miss 
Seixas*s personal attendant, who invited him with a 
sweet tone of arch respect into a room overlooking 
the Bay, and adorned with innumerable fine engra- 
vings, where a fire glowed cheerfully, and a table 
was spread. Tea, coffee, and cocoa were proffered 
him by the sprightly Eebecca, and a dumb waiter, 
at her touch, brought up every other luxury of a 
Knickerbocker breakfast — except ham and eggs. A 
beautiful bouquet lay beside his plate, and a note. 
The last was as follows : — 

" Dear Atherton, — To save your mother's anx- 
iety I despatched a line to Grey street this morning, 
to say that you had kindly attended Miriam home 
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last night at my request, and that, on account of the 
lateness of the hour, I had kept you. I added, that 
unless you had been sound asleep after so much dis- 
sipation, you would doubtless send your love. If 
I were you, I would not mention having been ill, as it 
might excite groundless apprehensions in regard to 
your health; and I really think that your singular 
seizure was entirely owing to your stomach being 
disordered by that confounded bad champagne of 
Clinton's, which I have no doubt was made in New 

Jersey. 

"Faithfully yours, 

" Seixas." 

The perusal of this note relieved our hero's mind 
considerably, and when a cup of coffee had dissipated 
his remaining headache, he was able to do his break- 
fast justice. He inquired cheerfully for the ladies, 
and learned from his dark-eyed, intelligent attendant, 
that Mrs. Seixas had not yet risen — a fresh consola- 
tion, although it confirmed an opinion he already 
entertained of her indolence — but that her more 
youthful mistress had been up a couple of hours, and 
that it was she who had selected the bouquet for Mr. 
Atherton from the conservatory, as soon as she knew 
that he was stirring. 

Fascinating and reviving attentions! Alban ad- 
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mired the fragrance and happy combination of roses 
and myrtle in the bouquet, and asked if he could see' 
Miss Seixas, not doubting, though somewhat fearing, 
to receive an aflSirmative reply. But Eebecca, with 
a smile and arch toss, responded, that at that early 
hour he could not expect a young lady to be present- 
able. Not that he must infer, continued she, quite 
in the style of an Abigail in Gil Bias, that her mis- 
tress was one of those fine ladies who, in the morning, 
before being dressed for company, appear in a dirty 
and crumpled loose gown, and untidy hair, or flit 
from room to room in petticoat and stays, and stockings 
down to the heel, (the young Spanish Jewess was evi- 
dently describing something very common ;) — no, it 
was only the perfect modesty and dignity of Donna 
Miriam that would prevent her from receiving a young 
cavalier like Senor Atherton, in a wrapper, though 
white as snow. Alban let her run on, but when he 
had finished his last cup of tea, slipped into her 
hand, (quite appropriately,) a Spanish pillared dollar, 
and begged her to procure him a moment's interview 
with her young lady before he quitted the house. 

" Why, you see, senor, replied Eebecca, dubiously, 
" what you ask is hard and easy. No one need know 
if you spend an hour or two with Donna Miriam, 
for the SeSora Seixas is asleep at this moment^ and 
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Moses has gone on an errand for my master to the 
upper part of the city, whence he will not return, I 
know, before three o'clock; and there is nobody else 
in the house but the old black cook, who is so fat 
that she can't get up stairs, and Antonia, the Christian 
maid-servant, (for we must have one for the Sab- 
bath, sefior,) and she never by any possibility comes 
into this part of the house, unless she is called to 
bring wood or water, or a fresh scuttle of this nasty 
coal; and I need not tell you, Senor Atherton, who 
were born in the house, that Antonia has her back- 
stairs. But all these favourable circumstances, of which 
another would take advantage, are just what will 
prevent my young lady from acceding to your re- 
quest." 

" "Well, well, Eebecca : enough said," interrupted 
Alban impatiently ; " you can but deliver my message 
to your mistress. Say that I beg her to see me for 
a few minutes; for I have — yes, I have an important 
favour to ask." 

Rebecca retired with a shake of the head, which 
rather intimated her sense that no goo4 would come 
of it, than any foreboding of the hopelessness of her 
errand. She was absent so long that Alban was 
beginning to despair, although, by a common con- 
tradiction, he was not sure whether he wished his 
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request to be granted or not, when at last she returned 
with a grave,' flushed face, and, with an air of mys- 
tery, bade him follow her. She led the way into the 
back drawing-room, which Alban had not entered 
since he had renewed his acquaintance with his child- 
hood's home as the dwelling of these foreign Jews. 

Eebecca closed and locked the white folding-doors 
between the two drawing-rooms, and let down the 
curtain already described, the solemn folds of which 
on that side were of dark purple, making an effect- 
ive contrast with the old-fashioned white pillars and 
architrave of the doorway in which it hung. The 
walls of the room were adorned with Hebrew in- 
scriptions in gold and colour ; the seats and furniture 
were of carved ebony, with draperies of purple velvet ; 
and the means for lighting it at night consisted of 
silver lamps, ranged on tall stands or candelabra of 
ebony, and of antique silver branches on the mantel. 
A fire of hickory wood, laid on curious silver and- 
irons, blazed in the chimney as in the time of Alban's 
mother. At one end of the room stood a harp,- and 
near the fire, a table, whereon Eebecca deposited a 
casket of ebony mounted with silver. She then 
turned the key in a door at the lower extremity of the 
room, which conducted, as Alban remembered, into 
the back hall and servants' stair. She also drew the 
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window-curtains in sucli a manner that no one could 
see into the room from the garden. Alban wondered 
that the girl was so long, and why she took these 
precautions; but she approached him again before 
going to summon her mistress. 

"Sefior Atherton," she said, "my young lady is 
about to see you alone, although I begged her to let 
me be present at such a distance that you might say 
what you liked to each other without my overhearing 
it. Now it is very plain to me, of course, what this 
means, as well as her solicitude about your breakfast, 
and the pretty message conveyed in those flowers, 
which I understand as well as she, (and I hope you 
will take care my master does not see that bouquet.) 
She loves you, senor, as you doubtless know well 
enough ; and it can't tarn to good, for although she 
says that you believe our holy law, and worship only 
the God of Abraham, it makes no difference, since 
you are not of her race, and she is betrothed since 
she was twelve years old to her cousin Josef. Ah, 
sefior, my mistress is not yet eighteen : she is as simple- 
hearted as a child, with all her lofty manners; and 
though she is loyalty itself, and chaste as the daughter 
of Jephtha, the blood which flows in her veins is not 
like that of your Northern damsels ; you must not 
treat her as you would one of them. You have one 
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of those calm glances, Sefior Atherton, which show 
self-command; think, then, for her as well as your- 
self, and do not by words, still less by caresses, to 
which, however innocent you may think them, she 
is wholly unaccustomed, awaken the sensibility of 
my mistress, which the more it has hitherto lain 
dormant, the more violent and uncontrollable will it 
be when it is roused/' 

The manner of the young Jewess was animated in 
the extreme, and her language tinged with a Southern 
poetry from the earnestness of her feelings. Alban was 
naturally much embarrassed for a reply, and before he 
had time to frame one, the quick ear of the maiden 
caught the step of her mistress on the stair, and she 
darted away with an appealing look. Miriam's voice 
• was heard without in a tone of impatient reproof, and 
the maid submissively answering. The young lady 
rejoined more softly, and immedi^itely entered. Ee- 
becca closed the door, but before doing so, looked 
in again and made Atherton a quick gesture of 
warning. 

What, thought Alban, if Miriam should take 
seriously the presumptuous proposal which he was 
aware of having made her in his light-brained delu- 
sion the night before? The possibility startled him, 
but being essentially chivalrous in his feelings, his 
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instant decision was that in that case he ought to 
make good what he had said. He could recall his 
state of mind pretty exactly, the sense of being un- 
worthy of Mary De Groot, the belief that he had lost 
her for ever by his silly behaviour with Miss Clinton, 
the vain idea that Miss Seixas loved and would 
pardon him; the wild determination to throw him- 
self at her feet and implore her to share the brilliant 
destinies of which he had hitherto only dreamed, but 
which the time was now come to realize. He had 
shown too much method in his madness, for her to 
set the substance down to wine and excitement^ 
though she might the manner. The ideas were 
linked to those which she had heard from him in 
conversation with her brother, and which, he always 
flattered himself, had moved her silent enthusiasm; 
and although, as respected herself, it was not the 
language of passion which he had employed, still 
the proposition itself implied all that woman wishes 
on that subject, and from the very tranquillity of the 
terms in which it was conveyed, it might have im- 
pressed her as more sincere and deliberate, while it 
less alarmed her modesty and prudence. 

Such thoughts passed like lightning through his 
mind, as Miriam now approached him, with the bend- 
ing humility which always characterized her first 
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address. On this occasion, she wore a look of peculiar 
submission, almost amounting to fear, and inclined 
her half-veiled head before him, without raising her 
eyes from the carpet. 

In spite of the nervousness with which he had 

anticipated the interview, he could not help regarding 

her with curiosity, never having seen her before in 

this thoroughly domestic guise. The fair inhabitant 

of the Spanish Main knows, for the most part, no 

medium between the full dress of promenade or 

ball, and the slatternly disarray which Eebecca had 

described; if the black silk petticoat be whole, the 

lace-trimmed chemise tolerably clean, the young lady 

is fit to receive all her acquaintances, male and female, 

to discuss the scandal of the hour, and honour with 

the touch of her lips the fragrant cigarito which you 

are about to smoke in her presence. But the very 

neatest of Mr. Alban's New England cousins need not 

have been ashamed of Miriam's snow-white wrapper. 

She had added to it a mantilla of black lace, placed 

with care over her head, and which she gathered 

around her as if to hide the light robe beneath. Her 

black hair, which never was glossier, took a gleam 

frorr; the fire, and her eyes, when she raised them 

^or a moment, darted a strange soft light which might 

"^® partly from the same source. Alban had never 
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felt her presence so softening, and this manner, united 
to what Eebecca had said, and the reflections which 
we have detailed above, disconcerted the apology he 
had intended to make, and left him in a perfect 
perplexity how to address her. He thought of the 
bouquet which he held in his hand. The flowers, 
doubtless, did speak a language. 

" I wished to thank you for this," said he, perhaps 
somewhat coldly. " It is a kind answer to my last 
night's presumption." 

" I thought not of seeing you when I sent it, Sefior 
• Alban." 

She slightly turned jfrom him, and bending her 
head, seemed to struggle with a feeling which he 
could in no wise interpret ; then she advanced with a 
quick movement to the table, and opened the ebon 
casket with a key which she held concealed in her 
hand. It was filled with cases of red silk, containing 
a most surprising quantity of jewels. She drew out 
the glittering contents, and spread them on the table 
before Alban's wondering eyes. They were appa- 
rently the ornaments of an Eastern lady, and of 
enormous value, — bracelets and necklaces of emerald 
and turquoise; great strings of pearls; a girdle com- 
posed entirely of brilliants; a Turkish dagger hilted 
with rubies; ear-rings, anklets, slippers, and velvet 
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caps for the head, that were alike absolutely one mass 
of diamonds. 

" Take these," said Miriam, extending her hand to 
him with an inexpressible air of sweetness and hu- 
mility, "and go raise the standard of Israel on the 
land of our inheritance, if perhaps God will deliver us 
by the hand of a believing Gentile, in whom must 
flow, I cannot but think, unknown to himself, the 
blood of our sacred tribe. • I have loved thee un- 
awares. That I can no longer help," she continued, 
laying her hand on her heart, "but my faith, thou 
knowest, is plighted to another, and I must keep it. 
A holy enterprise cannot begin with an act of treason. 
Take these, then, and go; it is all Miriam can give 
thee, though she would willingly have given all." 

He was thunderstruck. 

" Except thou fly with me, Miriam," he exclaimed, 
adopting her own tone, while he involuntarily drew 
near to take her hand, "this is impossible." 

She drew back a step or two, with haste, and made 
a repellant gesture, as if to warn him not to touch 
her. 

" It is all mine," she said ; — " the portion of my 
Smyrniote mother. 'T is a poor restitution for the 
heart which I owe thee and the person which is not 
mine to bestow. I shaJl be deeply grieved — incon- 
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solably — if thou refuse it at my hands. What if 
thou fail in thy daring enterprise! Have I not 
thought of that ? It will still be a thing to remember 
for ever, that, after ages of contempt, the sword was 
drawn again for Judah." 

The more enthusiasm the young Jewess displayed, 
the more Alban's embarrassment increased. To her 
the whole was real ; to him it had been but a dream 
— a wild, imaginative revery. He was not, and 
never could be, a Jew. Why, in his moments of 
greatest estrangement from Christianity ill understood, 
the cold reasonings by which Seixas had concluded 
against even the possibility of a Divine Messiah, had 
deeply offended him. Alban's heart was never really 
divorced from Christ, and he felt that truth, now 
when a Jewess who had touched at least his fancy, 
whose benevolence he had witnessed, and whose 
present generosity, as well as the sincerity of her 
virtue, excited his admiration, offered him an im- 
mense treasure to take arms against nothing else in 
reality but that name of sweetness and benediction. 
Never I 

It was a delicate ground to break, to let Miriam 
know that she was deceived in regarding him as 
a young proselyte of the gate. She faltered and 
changed colour at the most cautious statement he 
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could frame to insinuate the error into which she 
had been led in this particular. 

" I am not ashamed of my faith in Moses and the 
Prophets," said he. "I still believe a perfect unity 
in God, and freedom in man, in spite of his weak- 
ness, Miriam. I believe that our justice must be in 
truly fulfilling the Divine Law. But I believe also 
that grace has descended from the Most High to im- 
plant this justice in our souls. I believe that a Jewess 
like thee, a virgin like thee, and bearing thy very 
name, blossoming like Aaron's rod, conceived and 
bore the hope of Jew and Gentile alike — the Je- 
hovah whom thou adorest." 

Alban pronounced the sacred name in a manner 
known only to the Jews, and in which it is uttered 
by them only on certain rare occasions of awful 
solemnity, and Miriam, who had been listening in a 
startled attitude, threw herself hastily upon her knees 
and bowed her head to the carpet at his feet. 

"Yes, worship Him, Miriam," continued Alban, 
with emotion, " the Notzry whom thy fathers in their 
ignorance slew, but thy God and theirs." 

" It was not that I intended, thou knowest," replied 
Miriam, rising with agitation. "But be brief, Mr. 
Atherton. I comprehend itow that you are still a 
Christian, but of which of the numberless sects of 
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Christianity? or will you found a new one?" she 
demanded sarcastically, and haughtily averting her 
face. Alban's reply was probably not unexpected, for 
her expression in listening to it altered only by being 
rapidly heightened into violence* 

" The Grod of Israel has never wanted a people, 
Miriam. Yes, beautiful but unbelieving one! thy 
race is not more widely diffused by its exile, than 
the Catholic Church by its conquests." 

"It is then a woman whom you will adore! I 
thought so," cried Miriam, in a bitterly scornful tone. 
" Is it not in the dark eyes of one that you have read 
the proofe of your new faith ? How easily I discern 
your falsehood I " She drew herself up to her full 
height. " Grracious Heaven," she exclaimed, " why do 
I not repay this man's treachery as in my country 
the females of his own religion would ! " 

In her sudden jealousy and sense of slighted 
love, Miriam forgot every thing else. Her forehead 
grew purple with the dark blue veins that started 
up upon it. It seemed that her passion would stifle 
her. She caught up the Turkish dagger from the 
table, and raised it with a motion quicker than 
thought. The armed hand descended with such celer- 
ity and force, that, though Alban caught her wrist, 
he could not so far divert the blow but that the edge 
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of the weapon divided her fine robe, and the point 
grazed her breast. He wrested the dagger from her 
relaxing fingers and held her in his arms. She looked 
at him wildly. 

"Tell me," she said, hardly able to speak from 
panting, "why did you make me think you loved a 
Jewess, and extort from my bosom a secret of which 
else I had myself been unconscious? And now I 
stand before you a woman — a maiden — whom you 
love not, but who has humbled herself to say that 
she loves you ! " 

"I cfo love you I" said Alban, with fondness, 
though shocked. "Be a Christian, Miriam, not ador- 
ing, but venerating the blessed Mary, your namesake, 
and worshipping her Son, the King of Israel, as you 
did just now in outward act, and I will joyfully take 
you away, with the treasures you would so generously 
have bestowed upon me. But overcome this wild 
emotion, proper to guilt and shame, not to virtue and 
honour like yours." 

"Ah, thou mockest me, Alban. Yet thanks for 
holding back my wicked hand. Grod of my fathers I 
what would I have done ! But release me ; " — with 
a peculiar expression, struggling with that of pride 
and anguish — "see, I bleed; release me." 

The dagger had barely grazed the skin, but the 
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blood trickled fast from the scratch, and Miriam 
stanched it with her handkerchief, heedless of Alban's 
eyes. Nothing could more forcibly express the senti- 
ment of complete abandonment and desolation which 
had seized upon this maiden of half European, half 
Oriental education. And the emotions of Alban may 
be conceived. Pity, delicacy, gratitude, a desire to 
heal the wounds of her pride, blended with feelings 
which Mary De Groot, when most beloved, had never 
inspired; and, truth to say, the wisest and strongest 
have seldom come ofif conquerors in this strife. 

And true it is that our Alban's behaviour in this 
critical juncture must call down upon him, as it has, 
the contempt of your true man of the world, your 
elegant critic, and rigid censor (pen in hand) of the 
morals of literature. He acted like a fool (omitting 
the expletive with which the appellation is commonly 
garnished), a spooney, and every thing that is unmanly, 
in not taking what all novels call " an unworthy ad- 
vantage " of Miriam's weakness for him : but spooney 
or not, it is just such a spooney and fool {svbauditur 
the aforesaid expletive) that we have conceived, and 
have determined to paint him. The fact is, he could 
not (in his weak, silly innocence) imagine the possi- 
bility of making any other than what even our friends, 
the above-mentioned men of the world and elegant 
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litterateurs, in a conventional sense, agree to call an 
"honourable" use of the advantages he possessed. 
We say he never dreamed of it: and the more fool 
he, of course, and spooney too, (don't spare the term,) 
although every fibre of his manly-looking, young, 
vigorous frame trembled with the force of the unfa- 
miliar feeling, and new resolve accompanying it, as 
the young oak quivers in the gale that bends the 
tops of a whole forest, and fills the air with boughs 
and leaves. 

" Hearken to me, Miriam," he said, in tones very 
different from those which he had lately employed, 
and the young daughter of the South instantly felt 
the change — "that which has touched thee so nearly, 
in my recovered faith, bears another aspect, which 
thou hast not considered. Had I, in spite of the re- 
luctance of thy people to receive proselytes, become 
a Jew, thy betrothal to thy cousin, scarce just as it 
seems to me, would separate us more than ever, as 
thvself didst but now admit. But if thou becomest 
a Christian, thy conversion necessarily dissolves thy 
contract. To wear a mixed garment of linen and 
wool is forbidden by the law of Moses; so, for the 
baptized and unbaptized to be joined in wedlock is 
contrary to the Law of Christ. You will be free to 
bestow your hand upon me, Miriam, from the moment 
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that the waters of baptism shall have separated you 
from your nation, as the Eed Sea divided your fathers 
from the Egyptians. I would not seduce thee, Miriam, 
even from thy unbelief, as I must term it, by the power 
I may possess over thy earthly affections; but thy 
human love may be His instrument. Who made and 
controls the heart, to open thine eyes, hitherto blinded 
by prejudice, to the light of heavenly truth. Think 
of that ungovernable violence of passion which has 
so long been hidden under thy virgin serenity of mien. 
Thy law condemns, but can it impart the inward 
strength thou needest to restrain it? Has it power 
to banish the keen remorse thou feelest, by the sense 
of innocence restored? Christ can do this for thee, 
Miriam. He can remove, in a moment, the shame 
that bows thy head, and calm the tempest which 
agitates thy bosom." 

Even during this address, Miriam had gently con- 
cealed her bosom, and a further attempt to hide the 
spots of blood upon her wrapper, by drawing the veil 
over it, showed that hope was reviving in her humi- 
liation, and the faith that she was beloved. Alban, 
perhaps, ascribed those symptoms to a conviction 
produced by his arguments, which were really due to 
a sense of her sex's power reviving in the woman. 
Miriam, on the other hand, was not sufficiently 
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reassured on that point, to dare resist tlie caresses 
with which her lover, giving way to his passion, now 
seconded his eloquence. He recurred to the picture 
which, in his delirium of the night before, he had 
drawn of their mutual existence in a remote land. 
The young Jewess, who passed from one extreme of 
feeling to another with Southern facility, murmuring 
a condemnation of her own weakness, tacitly consented 
to all that he proposed, when the door flew open, and 
Eebecca burst in, announcing that her master was 
approaching the house, and that madam, also, was 
just risen. The position of the young people gave a 
diiferent turn to her exclamations. 

"Oh, fie, Seflor AthertonI is this your fine self- 
command? your arm round my mistress! Oh, sir, 
pray begone ! " 

"You don't understand it, Eebecca." 

"Oh, yes, indeed, too well! Will you go, senor? 
What's to be done with these trinkets?" 

Miriam, regardless of her maid's presence, leaned 
her head and clasped hands on Atherton's shoulder. 

" This is base, Senor Atherton. You will ruin my 
young lady without benefiting yourself. There 's my 
master's knock. Now, if you wish my assistance in 
future, sefior, run yourself and open the door for him, 
while we escape with these things ! " 
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At this suggestion, Alban extricated himself from 
Miriam, and darted off; yet hardly had he taken a 
step, ere he felt tempted to return, for Miss Seixas 
stood rooted, as if despairing, to the spot where he had 
left her. Eebecca, seeing his irresolution, when every 
moment was precious, and observing, for the first 
time, the tell-tale spots of blood on her lady's dress, 
became frantic, forced him out of the room with a 
violence approaching to fury, and locked the door. 
Even while he threw on his cloak, however, in the 
hall, the white raiment of the Hebrew maiden ap- 
peared above, at the top of the stairs, and Miriam's 
hand, mournfully waving, bade him farewell. 
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It will be seen that our hero is gradually emerging 
into light, amid all the coafusion whieh his passions 
anil the world have raised. It is in the hour of 
tenptatioB that the battle of life' is lost or gained. 
Many are they who fall ; few the victors. But "to be 
wounded, however severely, is not to lose the battle ; 
to be covered and defiled with blood and dust is 
nothing. The point is to see who, after the m$lee is 
over, stands with his sword drawn in his hand, and 
his enemy gasping at his feet. 

Alban has made some points, and certainly lost 
others. Tliis entanglement with Miriam Seixas is 
very much in his way, and is likely to injure the sim- 
plicity of his course. He will be afraid to submit 
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himself immediately to the Church, which is the true 
and generous course for him to take, lest he should be 
required to abandon his Jewish mistress. Any way, 
dispensations would be required, a formal marriage in 
the face of the Church must be resorted to, whereas 
Alban thinks of nothing but a civil contract and 
instant flight to a foreign land. As for poor Mary De 
Groot, her image recedes away into the distance again. 
In fact, her immaturity has been too much against 
her with a youth of Alban's age — which is the 
period of impatience, and will not wait for the slow 
ripening of the fruit it covets. 

But since our fair readers naturally look for some 
respectable degree of fidelity in Ipve in a hero, let us 
explain a little. If Alban is attached (as ladies say) 
to Mary, it must be remembered how smoothly the 
course of, that true love has hitherto run. There has 
been no parental opposition; there is no prospective 
diflSculty of a worldly kind ; the partiality of a very 
young girl, the approbation of a wise father, the cer- 
tainty of a fine fortune, smooth down this road to a 
most unromantic and unexciting level, while around 
Miriam is thrown a romantic and almost impassable 
barrier, to stimulate the imagination of youth. How 
can Alban be quite sure, either, of the constancy of 
one so young as Mary, during the years that must 
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elapse before she arrives at maturity of age and 
stature? How take advantage of that girlish pref- 
erence at present? How be certain that it will last? 
How many young men would preserve an exact 
fidelity in "similar circumstances, by abstaining from 
the passing liaisons of vanity, or even of vice? But 
Alban was too w;ell-principled to think of these for 
a moment ; and so when he felt the tide of his passions 
rising, he took it as a signal to unmoor his bark and 
put out boldly to sea. He would take no venture in 
which he did not risk his whole fortune. When he 
yields, as most men do, (it is a trick of human nature,) 
to the present charm, and forgets a future that may 
never arrive, it is only matrimony that he proposes ; 
and yet he is but twenty : there is a good deal of 
pluck in him at least. 

Besides, Alban is not aware that Mary, feels so 
great a tenderness for him as we suspect her of; and 
is it not plainly declared between them that her 
choice is self-limited to her own faith ? A chivalrous 
sentiment has a great deal to do with his precipi- 
tation in the case of Miriam. By his fault she had 
been betrayed into an humiliating confession, and he 
felt himself obliged in honour to right her position. 
There is a nobleness even in our hero's faults ; he errs 
from inexperience and modesty, and a certain sim- 
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plicity of the dreamy scholar. He had not supposed 
that he cx)uld be of consequence to a lady, and the 
calmness mixed with impetuosity, which he displayed 
at the discovery that he could, strike us as rather 
fine. 

So much for those who have stigmatized his con- 
duct in this case as ungentlemanlike, and have even 
talked of his meriting a horsewhip: we would not 
advise them to try it, for Alban was not one of the 
slim, fast youths of the present day ; he had a capital 
constitution, a frame hardened by exercise, and in no 
respect enfeebled by wine, late hours, tobacco, and all 
kinds of debauch, **like they have;" and with all his 
gentleness and dreaminess, his simplicity and milk- 
and-water innocence, he would have understood a 
blow, would have been mighty apt to return it, and to 
a dead certainty, in the case we suppose, would half 
flay the literary gentleman, who made such an attempt, 
with his own horsewhip. 

Well, his situation at present is a good deal em- 
barrassing. There are three kinds of love to which 
man, possessing the entire constituents of manliness, is 
liable : that of the senses, of the imagination, and of 
the heart. By the heart we mean the affections which 
are founded on reason, and which take their colour 
from moral esteem, intellectual sympathy, and every 
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kind of virtuous domestic attraction, such as blesses 
the parental and the conjugal hearth alike, and makes 
the safeguard as well as the happiness of home. The 
first of these loves our hero in a manner defied, not 
without some inward faint-heartedness, it is true; 
but for the second, he has feirly put his foot into it; 
and as far as we can see, unless something occurs to 
frustrate his headstrong purpose, he will lose what 
is the true prize, if there is such a thing here below. 

He himself is partly aware of the great dangers 
that environ him; he may lose, nay, he thinks he 
certainly will, what his judgment, and something more 
secret yet, declare incessantly to be the best lot he can 
hope for on earth, and not gain the inferior reward 
either. If he goes on in his present course, he will 
alienate half a dozen of the best friends in the world. 
Still he trims his sails, and keeps his vessel close to 
the wind. In the midst of his perplexities, a light has 
broken upon him, like a star emerging from clouds, 
and shining down upon a stormy ocean. He keeps 
his eye — as his bark now rolls this way, and now 
pitches that — upon this bright and steady lustre 
beaming over the watery waste, which, even to 
his own apprehensions, we say, threatens to swallow 
him up. 

His first employment when he reached home from 
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the Seixases', was to ^ pen a couple of notes, which, 
having no other way of sending them, he carried him- 
self to their address. The first, which was directed 
to Miss Henrietta Clinton, was worded as follows: — 

" Mr. a. Atherton presents his compliments to 
Miss Clinton, and begs she will allow him to offer 
the most humble apologies for his impertinence last 
evening, which was wholly due, as she must have 
perceived, to an unfortunate excitement, the conse- 
quence of his imprudence. He seizes this oppor- 
tunity to retract, in the most unqualified manner, 
every observation that could have given her offence, 
and to implore her forgiveness and oblivion of the 
whole transaction. If this be not sufiicient, let her 
point out any other amende which she will deem satis- 
factory, and he will be happy to make it. 

" Friday Morning** 

The second, addressed to Miss Mary De Groot, 
was in a different style. It ran thus : — 

" Gbet street. Friday Morning, 

" Dear Mary, — I venture to call you so, because 
to me you are a very dear friend and sister, and it is 
not, I hope, too great a presumption my taking for 
granted the same friendship on your part. This note 
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is written to inform you (it would be mean and 
unmanly to conceal it) that I made a most egregious 
fool of myself last night at Mrs. Clinton's after 
you went away, (when I did not know what I 
was about,) so that, if you knew all, you would not 
only blush for me, but I fear withdraw your friend- 
ship for ever from one so unworthy of it. The 
worst is my betraying your confidence in the most im- 
proper quarter — a confession which you will be sure 
to understand, and to despise me accordingly. After- 
wards, I committed a second folly, not so contemptible 
as the first, nor so treacherous to a dear little friend 
of mine, but which perhaps — but that is nothing to 
the purpose. 

"To be any more explicit than the above, would 
be abase impertinence; but I could not, after all the 
intimacy which h^s existed, and the generous confi- 
dence you have manifested in my honour and my 
principles, consent to retain your esteem^ and enjoy 
your friendships when I am conscious of being no 
longer worthy of either. 

"But although unworthy of your friendship, dear 
Mary, I hope you will not refuse me your prayers, as 
I have great need of them at present. 

" Your sincere and penitent friend, 

" A. Atherton. 
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"P. S. No other person but myself is to blame, 
or has any thing to be ashamed of. " 

These letters, which were written under very acute 
feelings, and cost the writer an immensity of suffer- 
ing to pen them, from the intense shame of thinking 
them necessary, were both delivered by two o'clock. 
Alban might, perhaps, have done better (some may 
think), to have called personally, than to have written 
little notes to those two young ladies ; but he had his 
reasons, whether they were good or not. That Miss 
Clinton would have seen him he had no doubt, and 
he feared the interview. No possible good could 
come of it, and some evil might. He had learned a 
world of experience of human nature that morn- 
ing, and could divine beforehand the course of a 
tete-d-tete explanation with a young lady whom he 
had offended, or ought to have offended, as he had 
Henrietta. He was not at all inclined to repeat 
the scene he had just enacted with Miriam, on an 
infinitely lower key. A quick instinct told him 
that the same elements of ingenuousness and sim- 
plicity could not be present ; and in fact, — astonished 
as he was, beyond measure, at the rebellion of that 
wild nature to which he had given the reins without 
reflection, — to act as he did (that is, to write instead 
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away, and then she recurred to the party at Mrs. 
Clinton's. As Alban knew that Miss De Groot was 
not in his mother's good graces any longer, he was 
particular to mention her refusal to waltz, and going 
away so early when every body begged her to stay- 
As Mrs. Atherton could not find fault with either 
of these things, the conversation languished, and when 
dinner was over, both his parents disposed themselves 
for a siesta. His father took the settee, his mother 
dozed in her rocking-chair, and Alban, after a short 
revery — much shorter than usual — took down the 
Episcopal Prayer-book. Action indisposes us to dreams. 
He took the common-sense view of every thing now, 
and nothing disgusted him so much as unreality. 

He thought, (let it not excite surprise in any one 
that he reverts to these topics now : for the soul 
which is tossed on the sea of passion and circum- 
stance, like a landsman on shipboard, naturally en- 
deavours to fix its gaze upon the permanent objects 
of revelation, as on steady stars) — he thought of the 
positive dogma of the Catholic Church which declares 
baptism necessary to the salvation of infants — the 
dogma that so much ofiended Mr. De Groot, and at 
which Seixas, too, stumbled. . 

Here, thought he, is contained the whole question. 
For this principle Christianity contends against the 
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of calling) was the result of a sharp, short, decisive 
victory over himself. 

The reason why he contented himself with a note 
to Mary, was different. It was a motive of respect, 
and, as we have intimated, an acute sense of shame. 
Not when he came down stairs before breakfast, not 
when he asked to see Miss Seixas, not when he met 
her brother on the door-step, felt he such confusion as 
at the idea of meeting Mary De Groot. Vainly he 
endeavoured to account for the feeling; and as for 
seeing her without those self-accusations, as if nothing 
had happened, he shrunk from it as from an abyss. 
That there should be a thought, and a thought ever 
compelling him to face it, which he would not mention 
to her, seemed to him horrible. It was curious that 
he felt not thus in regard to Miriam. And, in fact, 
while writing the aforesaid letter, he nearly made some 
strange discoveries, of which more by and by. 

Making a rapid course from the Avenue, he 
reached Grey street again in time for dinner. 

His parents did not question him closely in regard 
to his staying at the Seixases' the night before. 
His father asked about the house ; his mother in- 
quired in what room he slept, and whether it seemed 
familiar to him. She hoped that he had remembered 
to ask for the ladies in the morning before coming 
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Jew on the one side, and the philosopher on the 
other. Is our race really fallen? Has it forfeited 
Heaven? Is expiation necessary? Has Christ alone 
wrought it ? Yet to think of those millions to whom 
His atonement has never, in the course of Providence, 
been applied — the non-elect among mankind I Adults, 
who like Virgil in Dante may say 

**Io son Virgilio; e per nul altro no 
Lo ciel perdei, che per non aver fef 

Or infants, according to the same poet, banished 
where 

''NoQ avea pianto, ma' che di sospiri, 
Che r aura etema facean tremare.'' 

" I imagine " (it is Alban speaks) " this vast multi- 
tude of souls lost out of the innumerable redeemed, 
wandering like pale stars in the illimitable outer night ; 
neither offenders, nor yet just; untormented, yet not 
at rest ; the undeveloped germs of spirits which might 
have shone brighter than angels in the blissful Pres- 
ence, or groaned, haply, with demons in the lowest 
caverns of penal fire ; the unlighted lamps of Heaven ; 
the unkindled brands of Hell; the failures of the 
Eternal Designer; the mysterious abortions of the 
Universal " Parent I Flowers of Adam's race coldly 
budding forth into the unhallowed light and air of 
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this world, and swept down by the destroying scythe 
to which their lives were forfeit ere they began, 
before the hand of pity could transplant them into 
the garden of the Lord ! we weep over them hope- 
lessly as they lie, without honour or beauty, on the 
cold, dead earth. 

"Yes, we may grieve for them, but not accuse 
the justice or goodness of Him who has given them 
the mighty boon of existence. In their immortality 
of sighs, of soft wailing, and tears without bitterness, 
let them, in their turn, pity the infinite, infinite mil- 
lions of possible beings, who never shall exist at 
all! 

"After all, it is but one of those things which give 
to human life so deep a seriousness. Far from me 
be that pusillanimity of spirit, which blinks the im- 
mense dangers that environ our position. The happy 
soil which sprouted with all trees and herbs delight- 
ful to the eye and tastej the mild, innoxious air, the 
stars yet cloudless, nor shedding no unwholesome 
dews, the feverless breath of all creation, high and 
low, when the lion ate grass like the ox, the eagle 
fed on thick-rinded fruits, and the sinless appetites of 
man's uncorrupted flesh demanded no gratification 
which reason did not approve — when, (the crowning 
grace of th's blissful state,) the tree of life stood in 
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the midst of the garden — all these have passed 
away. 

"And the restoration is neither complete, nor yet 
universal. The merit and the glory which some shall 
win, are counterpoised by the guilt of others, and 
their eternal portion of wo. Suffice it that God is 
good! I believe it, and see in the very dogma of 
the Church respecting salvation, the proof of no hu- 
man origin." 

The inquirer meditates and concludes, but at the 
end comes some regular duty of his existing position. 
Mrs. Atherton sighed with pleasure, when her son at 
length laid aside the Prayer-book, and took occasion 
to remind him of the Friday evening prayer-meeting. 
Alban recollected that he was a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in good standing. Whether getting 
tipsy at a dancing party, and making a fool of him- 
self over night, and proposing in the morning to run 
away with a Jewess, particularly fitted him to "take 
a part" in an evening prayer-meeting, he doubted. 
These little circumstances, if known, would scarce- 
ly edify, if they did not subject him — which was 
more than probable — to the somewhat inquisitorial 
discipline of the brethren. On the other hand, such 
was the nature of these societies, that a failure to 
comply with this duty would excite suspicion, either 
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of some secret guilt or some heterodox bias. Alban 

went to the prayer-meeting, and Dr. did not 

feil to call upon him to pray. A young man from 
college is always a relief to the tedium of these occa- 
sions. When the brethren and sisters spoke after- 
wards of the exercises, young Atherton's prayer was 
singled out for warm approval. There was a fresh- 
ness in his performances which agreeably roused the 
mind, and an unction that gratified the sensibility. 
Certainly, his prayer, that night, was unhackneyed. 
The rich quality of his voice, and its perpetual variety 
of modulation, contributed not slightly to the charm, 
and some of the females declared that, on this occa- 
sion, it affected them even to tears. 

After meeting, Alban walked down to the Battery, 
and watched the house in State street for more than 
an hour, in the hope of seeing Miriam at her window. 
It was with difficulty, when he saw a light in her 
room, that he refrained from scaling the balcony — a 
feat he had a thousand times performed when a boy — 
and endeavouring to obtain a fresh interview, in which 
something definite might be agreed upon. His father 
and mother, who kept early hours, had retired when 
he reached home, and in his own room he found tJiree 
notes, and a neat little parcel lying on the table. All 
were directed to himself, in female hands; and after 
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some hesitation which to open first, and trying to 
guess the writers, all being alike unknown to him, 
he opened that of which the handwriting looked sim- 
plest, and read as follows: — 

" Fifth Avenue, Friday. 

"Dear Alban, — I gather from your note of this 
morning, (it startled me very much at first reading,) 
that you have done something which you feel to be 
wicked and silly, under the influence of wine. I am 
very, very sorry, of course, for you are a dear friend. 
There is no presumption, I assure you, in your tak- 
ing that for granted. I wish you had a confessor, 
with whom you could be explicit, and who, besides 
advising you, could relieve your conscience from its 
burden. Sometimes we are left to sin, to humble 
our pride and teach us our frailty. You may live 
(I am sure you will) to thank God for letting you fall. 
Whatever you have done, I beg you won't speak of 
yourself any more in that unnatural strain, as un- 
worthy of my friendship. We are all weak, and if 
God left me to myself, I might become the most de- 
graded creature that breathes. Assuredly, I shall 
never cease to pray for you. I send this by Marga- 
ret, whom papa kindly lets me keep as a maid. She 
knows little of her duties yet, but is willing to learn, 
and I take a great deal of pleasure in teaching her. 
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I thought it best to ask papa's pennission to answer 
your note, of course without saying any thing to 
him about the matter of it. 

"Your affectionate friend, 

"M. De G." 

"She is an angel!" cried Alban. It was like a 
ray of purest heavenly light shining in upon a gloomy 
scene, illumined only by red and smoking torches. 
He kissed the note devoutly, read it over twice or 
thrice, and placed it in his bosom. The next was in 
the third person, 

"Miss Clinton sends her compliments to Mr. 
•^ban Atherton, and acknowledges the receipt of his 
^ote. Her delicacy was deeply wounded, she need 
scarcely say, by what escaped him last evening, un- 
^^r a temporary excitement, for which she readily 
'^Ueves he was not to blame. She would be glad 
^f an opportunity to explain more fully than she can 
trust to paper, an occurrence which appears to have 
^me to his knowledge, in which her conduct and 
'Stives were misunderstood. At present she would 
only observe that even last night she felt grief rather 
than resentment, in regard to what happened, and 
that she accepts Mr. A.'s frank and gentlemanlike 
apology as a full atonement. 
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"Miss 0. has observed the strictest secresjr in re- 
gard to all that has occurred, and trusts to Mr. 
Atherton's honour to do the same. Will he have the 
goodness to burn this when he has perused it. 

"" Friday Eveningr 

Alban read this note also twice, and then, agree- 
ably to the request of the writer, committed it to the 
flames. He opened the third epistle, trembling, yet 
eager, and read: — 

" My brother found the poniard on the sofa, where 
you flung it when you had wrested it from my guilty 
hand, in that moment of passion. Other circumstances 
had already awakened his suspicions. He questioned 
Eebecca, and she betrayed all she knew. Manuel is not 
angry with us, Alban. I think he is flattered that thou 
lovest me. He forgives me for loving thee, whom he 
also loves. But he has convinced me — indeed, I knew 
it as well as thou — that unless I become a Christian I 
cannot be thine. Alban, I would abandon all else for 
thee but the religion of my fathers. I must see thee, 
therefore, no more. I have promised Manuel to ac- 
company him, forthwith, to the city where Joseph 
Seixas resides, and there, if he will overlook what I 
shall confess, fulfil my early contract. How my hand 
can trace such words, I know not. You are young. 
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One lovelier, worthier, perhaps even now better loved) 
will console you for the loss of Miriam. *T were 
base and wicked, indeed — so Manuel has truly said 
—to take the advantage of your inexperience, and 
inflict upon you a Jewish wife. You must not seek, 
then,— it would be vain, — to bend my purpose. To- 
morrow is the Sabbath, and on the day after, we shall 
^ gone, I send you a remembrance of Miriam and 
her weak love. Keep it for her sake. May the God 
of Abraham watch over you. Farewell ! " 

It was all distinctly written. The parcel was a 
jewel-case, and contained the Turkish dagger. Alban 
could see Manuel Seixas taking it up deliberately, 
^d fastening his keen Eastern eye on its ruby hilt, 
^d crooked inlaid blade. 

What an excitement for the waking hours of the 
^^ght! Never would our hero be outdone in gener- 
osity by Miriam Seixas I Never abandon to desola- 
^on that noble heart I And Mary De Groot ? Why, 
she would herself animate him to every act of en- 
ergetic fidelity. Alban possessed the characteristic 
daring of a young American, and apart from the 
Visionary schemes to which his imagination was famil- 
lanzed, was strongly inclined to a career in other lands. 

That Miriam, once his, would resist his influence in 
VOL .n. 9 
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the matter of religion, was a thing he did not admit 
for a moment: the only point, then, was to make her 
his at once. By the laws of New York, a simple 
contract, duly witnessed, was a valid marriage; and 
although it was true that the Church would not (as 
he understood) recognise such an union, with a dis- 
parity of faith, or approve of it in any case, still, he 
was not yet precisely a Catholic. 

Alban was strongly tempted (his knowledge of 
the mansion in State street putting it, he thought, in 
his power) to obtain an interview with Miriam that 
very night, and settle the whole affair. The night 
was the time for the meeting and for the flight alike, 
especially the night of the Sabbath, when the Hebrew 
family would certainly not be kept up, either by do- 
mestic avocations, or by preparations for the contem- 
plated voyage; while Miriam herself, it was more 
than probable, would be keeping a vigil of tears and 
bitter thoughts. 

Once he threw on his cloak, determined to go 
forth and carry his project into effect, in which, if he 
had persevered, the whole course of this history would 
have been entirely changed ; for at that very moment 
Miriam stood by her window, in the violent recoil 
after the great renunciation she had achieved, watch- 
ing if haply the closely-mantled figure of her lover 
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appeared on the snowy walk of the lonely Battery: — 
but a thought (it was constantly recurring) drew him 
back from afar. The sweet and pure image of Mary 
De Groot rose up before him. It restrained him, 
made him shrink from his own intentions and wishes, 
as from an unholy scheme. He drew her precious 
little note from his bosom and read it. "No," thought 
he, throwing off the cloak again, "this affair must 
be differently managed. An enterprise, (as Miriam 
herself said,) which, if any thing, is one of piety 
and manly honour, must not be conducted like an 
act of treason. I will see Mary first, and ask her 
sisterly counsel and aid. She will give me both, I 
doubt not." 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

Alban slept soundly for six hours. * Nowadays, 
when you want a light all night, you turn down the 
gas to a blue, imperceptible flame; but in '35, our 
hero's lamp was burning on the hearth. He took 
his watch from the pocket purchased of Mary at the 
New Haven fair. It was half-past five, and he sprang 
out of bed. There was no flowing Croton then, and, 
in our turn, we have almost forgotten the mahogany 
lavatory, with its service of blue porcelain. It was 
a cold morning, and the ewer became full of ice the 
instant Atherton moved it. Hot- water pipes have put 
an end also to that: still, there was a generous hardi- 
hood in it which we half regret. 

Alban dressed and sallied forth, bending his course 
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to the cathedral, somewhat distant It had snowed 
again in the night, and a gusty wind had whirled 
the sleet into drifts. Over head, it was clear and 
starry, and the morning star glittered in the south- 
east with a brilliancy which must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. On account of the weather, mass was said 
in the chapel, more easily warmed than the church. 
The congregation, although it was not any particular 
day, (as the phrase is,) quite filled it. 

When Alban arrived, the vestry door was open, 
and the confessional was visible, with a priest hearing 
the confession of a woman. After hearing three or 
four, he took off his stole and left the box; the rest 
were obliged to wait, and he soon came out vested 
for mass. A considerable number of persons received 
communion. It was over in half an hour; the con- 
gregation partly dispersed; but a second had come 
in, and the same process was repeated ; and now the 
confessions were going on without intermission. Al- 
ban waited. He did not perceive Mary, and began 
to think that the snow had prevented her coming. 
He was surprised, at the communion in the second 
mass, to observe her among the females returning 
from the altar. She resumed her place in a remote 
comer, and he perceived that she had been there 
when he arrived. She stayed through the third mass, 
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and directly it was over, went out, accompanied by 
Margaret Dolman, evidently not aware of Alban's 
presence. He joined them in the street. The two 
girls made their way with difficulty through the drifts 
and against the gusty wind. 

Atherton took Miss De Groot's arm familiarly, and 
helped her along: "Eeally, Miss Mary, you ought 
not to walk on such a morning as this." 

"Mr. Alban!" with a pleased surprise, and she 
went on, struggling with the snow and wind. 

A covered sleigh stood ready harnessed before the 
livery stable in Houston street; Alban hin forward 
and engaged it to take them home. In a minute it 
had dashed through the drift, and drew up jingling 
at the young lady's side. 

" How very kind you are, Mr. Alban I " 

He handed them in, and paid the driver in ad- 
vance, as if Miss De Groot had been a little girl. 
She thanked him in a simple, cordial manner, and 
asked him to ride. 

"My way lies in another direction, you know," 
with a strange, thoughtful glance, which she after- 
wards remembered. "Yet I wish to see you to-day, 
Miss Mary. At what hour shall I find you disen- • 
gaged?" 

"At any hour which is convenient for you," with 
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great sweetness. "I shall stay at home all day to 
finish some work. Come when you like." 

"It will be in the afternoon, then; as early as I 
can make it." 

The young heiress began to expect her friend at 
twelve. At half-past four she was still expecting 
him. The south-west drawing-room began to grow 
dusk, for the day had become overcast, with spells of 
snowing. Since Mary's return home this apartment 
had acquired an aspect of feminine inhabitation which 
it did not possess previously. There were flowers 
on the stands; the piano was open; a cozy group 
of seats had got formed in the corner where the 
young lady worked, between the fire, glowing in its 
mantel of statuary, and the richly curtained south 
window, with its balcony of stone overlooking the 
street, hereafter to become so beautiful. At this time 
Mary could see all the way down the Avenue. She 
was at work on some strange little garments of muslin. 
Not to affect mystery where there is none, we may 
say that they were baby's shirts, which Miss De 
Groot was making for a poor woman who lived in 
a shanty on one of the Avenues. Through Margaret, 
she was rich in cases of real want of the most touching 
kind. She had finished a certain number of the little 
things, which were neatly folded and laid in a pile 
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on a dark rosewood workstand. Close by stood an 
embroidery frame, with an incipient cbalice-veil 
stretched upon it, and the bright silks for working 
it lay ready sorted on a tabouret. It was clearly 
the young lady's intent to change her other work 
for this, and hide the former, as soon as her friend 
should come in sight. 

At last, when it was so dark that she had already 
put away the baby garments, a cab came up the 
Avenue. There was a ring — a gentle ring which 
she knew — and presently Atherton came into the 
room. She did not rise to greet him, and he came 
to her cozy corner. They shook hands in friendly 
fashion, and Alban dropped familiarly into a chair. 

Had Miss De Groot been at work, he would 
probably have begun by some commonplace observa- 
tion, but it was not light enough even for embroidery, 
and she sat playing with the pencil that hung at 
her waist. He alluded at once to her kind reply to 
his letter of confession. 

"I feared that you would feel so disappointed in 
me," he said. 

Mary waited some time before answering. "You 
Puritans are so self-righteous. You can't bear to be 
thought weak like others." 

"That's the way you view it?" 
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" Certainly. It has given me great hopes of you 
to learn that your self-complacency had received a 
wound," with a smile. "I was quite discouraged 
about you, AJban." 

"I believe I showed my irritated pride, rather 
than virtue, in that part of my conduct which at 
the time I thought most commendable." 

" I dare say," said Mary, hastily. She played with 
her pencil. "Let us not speak of it any more, I 
pray you, Mr. Alban. I am sorry you thought it 
necessary to accuse yourself to me at all. I knew 
you were human without your telling me." And the 
smile became arch. 

"T am going to consult you now in regard to an 
affair that will be a new proof of my humanity." 

"I dare say," replied the young lady, her dark 
eyes gleaming with witchery in that blended fire and 
twilight. 

" I must premise," said Alban, with some confusion, 
"that I have got over my Jewish notions." 

"I am glad to hear it." 

" I believe you would say that pride and earthliness 
were behind the fact of so strange an aberration." 

"I don't know. Father Smith says that sincere 
and humble persons who have never known the truth, 
may wander very strangely in seeking it." 

TOL. IL 9* 
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" I had sincerity enougli, but precious little humil- 
ity, I am afraid." 

"God has been teaching you, Alban," said Miss 
De Groot, with awakened interest. 

" Indeed, I think so. I am sure there was never 
any one more unworthy of the gift of faith." 

"Do you mean," said Mary, dropping hier pencil 
and leaning forward, — "do you mean that you will 
be a Catholic?" 

There was something in his face which answered 
her before he said with his lips — "By God's 
grace." 

She uttered a faint cry of joy, sprang up hastily, 
and, throwing her arms round his neck, kissed him on 
both cheeks. She sank back immediately upon her 
low seat, and buried her face in her lap. Alban 
turned paler than when he read Miriam's letter. 
He could not say a word, while she sobbed in her 
apron like a child. She lifted her face at last, 
glowing red, and dried her eyes, without looking at 
him. 

"The Blessed Virgin has heard my prayers. I 
knew she would, but I did not expect so soon. 
Tell me how it happened. How did God give you 
faith?" 

"It was this morning at the mass in which you 
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received communion, that I was first able to say 
with all my heart — / believe,^ ^ 

"I offered my communion for your conversion," 
said Mary, in a quiet, natural tone. 

" Did you ? " replied he, quite in the same, as if 
not at all surprised. "Why, I went to a Presby- 
terian prayer-meeting last night and took a part," 
laughing and blushing, (not at Presbyterian prayer- 
meetings — of course not, but at his own ludicrous in- 
consistency.) "But as soon as I got into the chapel 
this morning, (I came there full of anything else,) and 
knelt down, pretty much, I think, with the intention 
of acting like others, but feeling tolerably sure, too, 
that there was at least nothing wrong in it, an inde- 
scribable certainty stole over me that this was the true, 
divine religion. I envied the poor people going to 
confession ; the Presence in the Tabernacle penetrated 
me with awe, and the image of our Lady with the 
Child, above it, carried me back to Bethlehem. I 
saw as clearly as could be, that, let the world think 
as it might. He was here, the same as there, in a 
form of weakness, but still the Almighty Saviour of 
Israel. I had concluded thus before from mere 
reasoning, you understand, nay, I had said it, but 
now I saw it. I heard the first mass in that state 
of mind. And yet, do you know, all the while I 
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was uncertain what I should do in C50nsequence, or 
how long I should retain this clear conviction. I 
felt as if I just saw into the other world, but what 
would happen when the vision vanished, was beyond 
me. There was an obstacle — something to be given 
up — a great deal to be given up ; more particularly 
the power of deciding upon my own conduct in a 
certain case where my feelings, my interests, my 
honour as a gentleman, and every thing I held dear 
in this world, were concentred. I felt as powerless, 
Mary, to surrender my own settled plan on this 
point, as to lift the cathedral from its base. I haew 
that I should go on with it as I had determined, 
and as I wished, even if Hell-fire were before me, as 
the inevitable end of the path I had chosen. Even 
now my feelings are as strong as ever, but my 
resolve is changed. And this happened in the second 
mass. The priest read so distinctly that I could fol- 
low a great deal of it, and the gospel, rapidly as he 
articulated, sank like molten lead into my heart — 
* If any man will come after me, let him take up his 
cross and follow me. For he who will save his life 
shall lose it, but he who shall lose his life for my 
sake shall save it. For what doth it profit a man, if 
he shall gain the whole world, but suffer the loss of 
his own soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange 
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for his soul? For the Son of Man shall come in 
the glory of His Father, with His angels, and then will 
He render to every man according to his works/ " 

" I remember of thinking of you as I followed it 
in my missal," said Mary, with evident awe. 

" The rest of that mass passed in a struggle with 
myself. I knelt down again, after the gospel, with 
the rest; I joined in the worship of the people as 
fiir as I understood it; I adored at the elevation, 
but with the dreadful feeling that when I looked at 
last without a veil upon His face who was then 
lifted up, it might be a face of wrath for me. After 
the elevation, I began to pray earnestly, until the 
perspiration, notwithstanding the coldness of the chap- 
el, ran down my body in streams. I appealed to 
Mary, the Gate of Heaven and refuge of sinners, as 
she is called in that beautiful litany you showed me 
the other day. Then you all went up to communion, 
(although I had no idea of your being there,) and 
the whole thing flashed upon me again. For the 
love of a woman — a mere creature, and of a fallen 
race, a fair corruption, whose body would soon be 
dust, and her soul, without faith, go down to eternal 
night — would I forego the sweetness of the Creator 1 " 
— Mary clasped her hands. — " For one mad draught 
fipom that earthly fountain, would I lose the beatific 
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vision, and never know what it was to possess and 
enjoy God ! * my Author and my End,' I ex- 
claimed, * take from me every thing which Thou hast 
made, but give me Thyself.' " 

Mary had listened with mixed feelings to this 
burst. After some little delay, several things being 
said which were of little importance, she inquired 
what it was that brought him to mass. 

"This very affair in regard to which I still wish 
to ask your sisterly advice." 

He drew from his pocket a letter, which the reader 
will not be slow to identify, observing that it would 
put her in possession of the facts. He thought that, 
under the circumstances, he was justified in showing 
it to her. 

Mary received Miriam's letter with a grave, curious 
face, glancing first at the feminine superscription of 
the envelope. She turned towards the fire to read it, 
spreading it open in her lap. Before she began, 
however, covering it with" both her hands, she looked 
up to Alban and said — "Is it from Miss Clinton?, 

— Oh, it is not!" — with a relieved air— "I asked, 
because if it had been, I should have been unwilling 

— but no matter." 

Thus saying, she began to read. Blank astonish- 
ment was first depicted on her countenance. As she 
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went on, leaning on the elbow, she shaded her face 
with one hand, and the other stole softly to her 
heart. She perused the letter evidently more than 
once, seeming, by the motion of the eye, to dwell on 
particular expressions. She remained a good while 
after, as in thought, with her eyes closed; but when 
she addressed Alban, it was with a countenance quite 
free from emotion. She laid her finger on a passage 
of the letter. 

"I understand from this that you have proposed 
to Miss Seixas ? " 

."Precisely," said Alban. 

" She is contracted to another person — is she ? " 

"A cousin— r- a Jew," replied Alban, dropping on 
one knee by Miss De Groot's side, and looking over 
the letter still spread in her lap. 

"There is another ottoman, Alban.'' 

He drew it near her and sat down. 

"I don't see what you can do in such a case," 
said Mary. "She is going somewhere with her 
brother, to be married to this cousin, of her own 
faith, — isn't she? And that will be the end of 
it." 

" Unless I can contrive to see her before she goes, 
and induce her to change her mind again." 

"Is that what you propose?" asked Miss De 
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Groot, with some quickness, turning very pale, and 
giving him back the letter. 

"I will presently tell you. You must know that 
I have ascertained that Miss Seixas is going to 
Smyrna. They sail in a Spanish bark, the Manuel, 
with as ugly a looking crew, and desperado-looking 
captain, as you would wish to see. Now it is easy 
to foresee that when they reach Smyrna, which is a 
voyage of not less than seven or eight weeks, and 
maybe longer, and Miriam finds herself among her 
own people, she will marry Joseph Seixas. I cannot 
abandon her thus without a struggle," said Alban, 
with a resolute air. " If I cannot obtain an interview 
with her before her departure, in which I may fairly 
try the experiment of combating a resolution, which, 
you must have observed by her letter, springs in 
part from womanly pride and a sense of justice to me 
— I say, unless I can obtain such an interview — I 
am resolved to fnake this voyage with them. To let 
a woman from whom I have obtained a confession of 
love, go away to misery here and hereafter, without 
an effort — a strenuous effort — to save her, comports 
neither with my principles nor with my feelings. 
What think you?" 

Mary kept her eyes on the carpet, except when she 
gave Alban now and then a glance of surprise. 
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" How old are you, Alban ? 

"Just twenty," replied the youth, 

" You have tried to see Miss Seixas to-day ? " 

" I went to the house and was refused admittance. 
Miriam sent down word by her maid that she was 
particularly engaged and could not • see me. After 
that, I found Seixas at the synagogue. He was 
mild as possible, but inexorable. He said that Miriam 
was free, and had a right to refuse me an interview. 
On his part, he considered it her duty, and therefore 
he could not be expected to interfere, even for my 
sake. He was deaf, in short, to my entreaties, and 
only smiled at my threats; for I got very angry at 
his immoveable obstinacy in sacrificing his sister's soul 
and happiness." 

" Why don't you go to a priest," said Mary, " and 
impart every thing to him under the seal of confes- 
sion? He will tell you exactly what to do." 

Alban shook his head. She gently took the letter 
from him again, and her face, which had been pale, 
became deeply flushed. 

"I should be sorry to seem unwilling to act the 
part of a sister and friend, when you appeal to me in 
that character. But how can I advise, not knowing all 
the circumstances? In your note to me, you accused 
yourself of .some mysterious folly. It had nothing 
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to do with Miss Seixas?" — "No, no; she is inno- 
cent as nature can be." — "I thought so. Well, I 
will tell you what I think: that Mr, Seixas, consid- 
ering he is a Jew, is very kind and wise — more so 
than most Christians would be in like circumstances, 
Alban; and that Miss Seixas's conduct is noble and 
dignified — like a true-hearted woman," — with gentle 
warmth. " But her passions must be naturally violent. 
True, she is not to blame for that. Still, dear Alban, 
the less any of us have to do with poniards, the better. 
She has permitted herself to love you, although she 
was already betrothed. That is what I least like. 
It must have been voluntary in part; all love is. I 
must say that my notions of fidelity between plighted, 
or conscious, lovers, do not allow any deliberate 
thought of that kind about another person." 

She spoke in a rapid, unpremeditated, earnest sort 
of way, as a girl naturally talks. Alban shaded his 
eyes, and seemed lost in thought. 

"*I need iiot a priest's counsel in this matter," he 
said at length. " No priest can tell me what I want 
to know." 

Mary bent over the letter as if it could tell her 
what Mr. Alban wanted to know. She murmured, 
rather shyly, that it was strange he should want to 
know any thing but what he must know .better than 
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any one — the state of his own affections. It seemed 
to her a very wild idea though — that of his going 
with the Seixases to the East against their will — 
leaving his college — he such a youth. Where would 
he get the funds for. such a voyage? 

He explained to her that he had some money left 
liim by an aunt, and that even as a minor he could 
easily obtain an advance on it from the Jews. An 
old Israelite had promised him a sum which he deemed 
sufficient. 

"You will be betrayed by these people, Alban. 
It makes me shudder to think of that dreadful Spanish 
captain and his crew. How do you know that they 
are not pirates? or slavers, which is just as bad?" 
She began to cry. 

Alban was provided with an answer also to this. 
It was true that piracy was then not unknown in the 
American seas, and he conjectured that this Spanish 
shipmaster had been at least in the African trade; 
but he was a devout Catholic. In his cabin hung 
a picture of the Holy Virgin, with a lamp perpetually 
burning. In short, it was by appealing to his religious 
feelings, that Alban had obtained from him the in- 
formation in regard to the movements of the Seixases. 
The skipper and he had made a conditional bargain. 

"If I can obtain her previous consent, I am to 
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be on board when they come to the vessel in the 
morning. The skipper will then haul up the ladies 
first — that is, Miriam and her maid. As soon as 
they are on deck, instead of lowering the ladder 
down for Manual Seixas, the boat in which they 
come is to be dropped loose, and we shall make our 
way out to sea with what promises to be a most 
favourable wind. Now the question is, shall I, in 
the interview which I have the means of securing, 
simply ask her consent to this plan of a mutual flight, 
saying nothing of a change of faith, or shall I make 
the latter a prerequisite? Without vanity, I think 
that, could I see Miriam, I should infallibly succeed 
on the former plan, and should almost certainly fail 
by taking the latter alternative." 

"I dare say," said Mary, changing from pale to 
red by turns. 

"When Miriam is under my protection — afl«r 
having broken thus irrevocably with her own people 
and family — she will be readily won, I doubt not, 
by my arguments and entreaties, to embrace the 
Christian faith," 

" Say no more on that point," interrupted Miss De 
Groot, almost passionately. " I am sure, that not even 
to save Miss Seixas's soul, ought ybu to persuade 
her to elope with you as a Jewess. It would be a sin 
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on your part, and shame to her. You cannot go to 
her except to persuade her to be a Christian." 

"So I think," said Alban, "but shall I use the 
means which I possess of obtaining an interview for 
that purpose before to-morrow's light? For it must 
be by night — nor sooner than midnight — and by 
means of a step which, for any other end, would be 
unjustifiable. Still, that is not the point Would 
you have me make the attempt under the properest 
circumstances ? " 

The dinner-bell rang. A glance at the mantel- 
clock showed the hour of six. 

"You must stay and dine with us," said Mary, 
with a bewildered look; "it will give me time to 
think." 

With the natural manners of American life, the 
young lady herself, calm and silent, conducted Alban 
to an apartment where he could freshen his morning 
toilet, as well as circumstances allowed. A servant 
came in to help him, and preceded him down stairs; 
and just as he arrived at the door of the dining-room, 
a step, like a bird on the wing, came down the last 
flight. She was in her wonted evening array, without 
a trace of haste or negligence. Mr. De Groot was 
ever enlivened by Alban's presence. He ordered a 
bottle- of champagne to be put in the cooler. Our 
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young Jiero, who begina to be more heroic than 
heretofore, (though we scarcely understand his in- 
tentions in all this,) was not sorry, like hia prede- 
cessors since Homer, to renovate his energies by a 
stimulating repaat, after a day of labour and ex- 
dtement. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Dinner lasted about an hour, Mr. De Groot in- 
dulging in an extra glass of wine, and displaying a 
cheerful courtesy. Mrs. De Groot inquires respecting 
"the state of feeling" in Dr. M.'s congregation, having 
understood that the last night's prayer-meeting was 
one of "special interest." Alban is self-possessed, 
occasionally gives in to a concealed humour in 
answering the questions of Madame. Mademoiselle 
regards him with wonder, sometimes smiles in spite 
of herself, and sends away her plate almost un- 
touched. 

The half-hour after the ladies have withdrawn 
(Mr. De Groot adheres to that old custom) passes 
slowly, although the host wakes into animation, and 
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wondering at Alban's apparent disgust* for champagne, 
regrets again and again that the vacation is so nearly 
at an end. Then oomes tea in the drawing-room, 
and the card-table set with candles and counters, 
and two fresh packs. The patroon claims his rubber 
on account of Alban's being there. 

"After which, Mary (I see her impatience) may 
take you into any snug comer she likes. I declare, 
Atherton, I believe I shall miss you as much as she 
will." 

Miss De Groot, having employed the interval 
between dinner and tea to viMt her own room, had 
regained her serenity: still, she revoked in the first 
hand, and thereby lost the game; whereat her father, 
being her partner, was irritated, and talked of people 
being so ,much in love that they could not mind their 
cards. Mademoiselle blushed a little, and became 
more attentive; they won the rubber, which restored 
the patroon's good humour. 

"Now take Mr. Alban where you please, child. 
The library has a fire, and is a famous place for 
tite-d-tites. Please to consider, Atherton, that I give 
in to this New England custom, on the ground of 
your being too thorough-bred a Knickerbocker to 
abuse the concession." 

The young lady flitted before him. The library 
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was darkish and light by fits, as the flickering fire of 

Liverpool C5oal allowed, and Mary, after a glance at 

the sentimental locale, passed on to the lobby, which 

she had once pointed out to Alban as fit for the 

interviews of l«vers. It was worse than the library, 

but she stopped there, going to the oriel as the lightest 

spot; for the only illumination came from a street 

laxnp, through the stained glass, shedding a mystic, 

patchwork beam upon the dark wainscoting. It 

stifl^ced to render visible on the young lady's face 

the reserved expression natural to one of her sex who 

^^xxiembered that her companion had so recently 

®^ joyed similar interviews with others ; and presently 

s^^ put her handkerchief to her eyes and wept — 

* still, silent shower of tears that soon wet through 

the cambric. 

**How can I give my sisterly advice," she sud- 
denly exclaimed, with a sort of gentle passion, " when 
1 am a party interested. Eeally, Alban, your coming 
t^ me about this, is the most indehcate thing I 
ever heard of " 
**MaryI" 

"K you run away with Miss Seixas, every body 
^U say that you have jilted me. Papa will be very 
^^gry. Now let me finish; don't speak, Alban, till 

I have said all I have got to say. I have never 
TOL. n. 10 
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formed any false notions myself in regard to yoar 
friendship. I knew all along that you considered 
me as a little girl. Because you are such a scholar, 
and take the lead, in college, of men grown, you 
seem to yourself very mature : whereas in society, 
you are only a youth, a boy under age, a college 
student, which is nothing at all ; — a girl like Hen- 
rietta Clinton thinks she can twist you round her 
little finger; and nobody else would have taken any 
notice of you, unless they had supposed, from' your 
appearing with us, that I had been so silly as to 
engage myself, before I am seventeen, to an under- 
graduate. Now / am a young lady in society — girl 
as I am — and if I were to be married in six months, 
people might say it was a pity, but no one would 
think it strange. 'T was but yesterday that the 
Count called on papa, with Mr. Seixas to back his 
representations of his family and fortune, and made 
proposals for me in the foreign way ; and papa told 
him he did not wish me to marry out of my own coun- 
try, and, besides, that my affections, he believed, were 
already engaged. You see, Mr. Alban, how the case 
stands. Papa took a fancy to you from the first 
I saw by the way he acted and talked, that Sunday 
. evening at Mr. Everett's, and by his choosing to go 
down with you to New York, instead of staying a 
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few days, and then by his turning me over to you 
on the steamboat, that his mind was made up to 
have you for a son. I am sure you have every 
reason to be flattered by his partiality. I observe, 
indeed, that other people, who have experience, like 
you; and, for myself, it seems to me quite natural 
they should; but I never dreamed of your doing 
such a thing as to fall seriously in love with a 
Jewess, who is espoused to another person, and 
audaciously winning her affection, (she must be very- 
susceptible,) and proposing to elope with her, and 
that at the moment when you profess to have been 
converted to the Catholic faith. Least of all could 
I dream that you would come to ask my advice on 
the subject. All this is strange to me, Alban, and 
places you in a perfectly new light. It makes me 
almost wish I had never known you, and quite that 
I had never given you so many marks of an affec- 
tion, which, I take Heaven id witness, a sister, so 
far as I know, might have felt without blame." 

"And yet, if I had come hither," observed the 
young man, (somewhat to the purpose,) — "had I 
come hither to-night, just as I was when we parted 
night before last at Mrs. Clinton's, — Protestant, scep- 
tic^ Jew perhaps, — and proposed to, you, (to use the 
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simplest kind of words,) you would have refused me: 
isn't it so?" 

"Undoubtedly," said Mary. 

" Very well, •! knew that. Need I say any more 
in my own defence ? " he continued with spirit 
" Yes, by my honour as a gentleman, I will. It was 
only when I felt myself unworthy of you, but in 
the moment when a very fascinating object — you 
will allow that — was in my reach, and a thousand 
feelings of which you know nothing inspired me to 
seize it^ (for a man's heart, Mary, is not a little chess- 
board of fine sentiments,) — it was then that I first 
had the grace to say to Miriam Seixas, *Be a Chris- 
tian — be a Catholic — and I am yours.' You know 
the rest; and all that I want now is simply to act 
like a man of my word, and a true knight : — so that 
you need not blush for your fiiend." 

" Oh, for the world I would not have you wanting 
in devotion where ycfu have spoken words of .love; 
or seem unknightly — for you never could be so in 
reality, I am sure," said Mary, upon whom a fiiint 
light began to break. 

"That's it. Now what does true knighthood re- 
quire in this instance, my sweet sister, I pray ? " 

"See her again," said Mary, "if, as you say, 
you can command an interview. Try to persuade 
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her to become a Christian. Ah I could I see her, 
I think I could say things. Eemind her of that 
women's gallery where we were cooped up apart in 
the synagogue. If you succeed, bring her to me. 
I will receive her as a sister. She can stay with 
me till you have graduated, and are of age. Then 
you can be married. I will be bridesmaid and all 
that," said she quickly, "and as happy as Miss 
Seixas herself." 

"Well, I give up the voyage plan, then. You 
see it was only in the alternative of my not daring 
to see her, or not being able, that I contemplated 
it. To see her first, and then carry her off in that 
way, was an after thought." 

"A foolish thought," Mary murmured. What 
would his parents say? Any clergyman would tell 
him that it was sinful, in such matters, to act 
without their advice and consent. Then the rash- 
ness! It had made her wonder to hear him talk 
of a voyage in the company of that beautiful Jewess 
— so ardent and impulsive; and, indeed, it was very 
strange to her, altogether, that a mind so calm and 
clear, as she had always considered his, should enter- 
tain such extravagant ideas I 

"But you yourself sanction my using the means 
I have to obtain a midnight interview with Miriam ? 
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And yet there is no little peril in that too, peril of 

all sorts." 

At that the young lady, quiet for a moment, put 
her handkerchief again to her eyes, and fairly sobbed : 
her bosom heaved like little waves that dash in the 
moonlight against a rocky shore. Our hero (for the 
thing was now serious indeed) made no attempt to 
soothe her; but only gazed at her with a pallid, 
breathless look, muttering " Fool, fool, fool I " to him- 
self. An opinion in which we entirely coincide, and 
are almost disposed to add a harsher term, for his 
having inflicted such a wound on a 'tender, faithful, 
pure heart. 

But though she wept, jfrom mortification, or from 
some other feeling into which it befits us not to 
inquire, (Alban did not,) she did not lose her 
dignity. 

" That is an inevitable danger," said she, drying 
her eyes, and looking up in his face for a moment, 
as if to read there the calm, kind, fraternal expression 
that she expected. "You must show yourself a 
gallant gentleman, — hap what may." 

"And what return shall I make for your kind- 
ness?" said Alban. Something he felt was due to 
this blameless friend, whose pride, if not hfer aflfection, 
he had wounded, yet who showed no resentment. 
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He sank on one knee and took her hand. She tried 
to withdraw it, but did not till he had kissed it. " I 
have been far from a true knight, Mary, but you are 
the truest of ladies ever heard of — the tenderest and 
most forgiving mistress that ever was. The only 
return I can make is to ask you to love and pray for 
me as heretofore, and one of these days, perhaps, I 
may be more worthy of you." 

She bade him good-night in a less composed voice, 
and moved shyly towards the door of the private 
stair. She paused with her hand on the lock. 

" Be faithful to your religion, Mr. Alban. No 
human respects will now be mixed with it. And 
pray for me when you have been received into the 
Church." 

She opened the door quietly and stole up the stair. 
He listened till the sound of her steps was lost in the 
corridor of the story above 



CHAPTER XX. 

On' ttie paved walk of the Battery, vhich rnss 
along tha water, the hero reconnoitres the house in 
State atreet from a prndeot distance. The covered 
sleigh which conveyed him the whole length of the 
city hither, waits at the comer of State and 
Whitehall. 

The mansion was dark from cellar to attic, except 
only one window of the apartment which, he kfiew, 
(how hia heart beat !) belonged to Miriam, From, 
that window alone, by a half-open shutter, came a 
faint glimmer of candle or lamp light, struggling 
through the tall plants of the conservatory with which 
the balcony was filled in. 

To climb that balcony is the hero's firm resolve. 
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Tis not difficult; for 'tis two-storied, with large 
white columns, a railing on the lower story, and 
lamp-irons above: to an agile youth like Alban the 
feat is easy as talking. His next operation will be 
to tap, lightly, lightly, on the pane of the conservatory 
sash. Passion is quick-eared and slumbers lightly. 
Miriam hath not retired — else why the gleam from 
her window? She anticipates this nocturnal attempt, 
beyond a doubt She will hear the tap, tap, tap, 
on the conservatory pane; she will come to her 
window quickly: — to the tenderness and curiosity 
of woman he intrusts the rest. She will listen to 
his arguments, (how much more forcible will they be 
now ?) she will yield to his urgent entreaties ; tip-toe, 
she will steal down to the front-door; the covered 
sleigh approaches and whisks her off; in an hour 
she is with Mary De Groot : — there Alban suppressed 
a sigh. 

Approaching the house from Whitehall, at the 
corner he meets a watchman, who throws the light 
of his lantern full in his face ; and the moment after, 
the guardian of the night makes his staff ring thrice 
on the frosty pavement. Alban arrives at the old 
marble stoop, and whom should he find in the lower 
balcony or vestibule, leaning against one of the white 
columns, but — Manuel Seixas, in a great cloak? 

VOL. U. 10* 
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This was an unexpected turn; but Manuel was 
too old a hand not to have anticipated so obvious a 
move as young Atherton's. With a great deal of 
courtesy he invited the somewhat disconcerted Alban 
into the house; and our undaunted hero, considering 
that this was one point gained, and remembering 
what Mary De Groot had said about the necessity of 
being a "gallant gentleman," went in accordingly. 

"Leave your hat and cloak in the hall," said 
Manuel, and Atherton wondered that he . spoke in so 
loud a tone at that late hour. Likewise, Seixas 
contrived to make a considerable clatter with the hat- 
stand. 

Manuel took him into the back drawing-room, 
which had been the scene of the interview with 
Miriam. The silver lamps of this singular apartment 
were all lighted, (showing that the obscurity of the 
front of the house was a detestable ruse,) and shed a 
vivid illumination, notwithstanding the dark, absorb- 
ent hue of the draperies; while every bright spot of 
colour or gilding, on the quaint walls, absolutely glit- 
tered. A magnificent hickory fire blazed away on 
the andirons. Seixas, inviting our hero to be seated, 
himself took a chair near the glowing hearth, with a 
manifest shiver. 

We must not forget to mention that the curtains 
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-were 'all drawn; and. particularly the great purple 
Tclvet one of the folding-doors was let down, sombre 
and rich, to the carpet. 

"Of a man of gallantry and spirit like yourself, 
one expects such things," observed Seixas. "So you 
see, I was on my guard." 

"It is true," replied Alban frankly, "that if you 
had not been waiting out there, I should by this time 
have given Miriam at least the opportunity of seeing 
me once more. Her own heart must have decided 
whether to do so or not." 

"You meant to scale the balcony?" said Manuel, 
eyeing him from head to foot. 

" Undoubtedly : but I could not have entered it, 
as you know, without her connivance and aid." 

"True; it is glazed in. But how did you expect 
to inform her of your presence ? " 

" If you could divine the probability of my coming, 
how much more would she?" replied our hero. 

"It was a bold undertaking, and might have cost 
you your life," observed Seixas. 

"I am not ignorant of the fanaticism which is 
latent in the Jewish character," replied Alban, shortly, 
"and that is why I determined that your sister 
should not be sacrificed to it, if I could help it." 

"Hush! have a care what you say," returned 
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Manuel in a low voice, and looking him fixedly in 
the face. 

Alban understood this as a threat, and merely 
threw one leg over the other, with a kind of im- 
patient defiance. Manuel regarded him angrily. 

" I have not watched for you, Atherton," said he, 
in a softer tone, at last, "because I doubt Miriam, 
or wish to force her inclinations. She is free to 
become a Christian and marry you, if she likes; 
though I would rather see her dead. My object is 
to save her from a cruel deception." 

" Deception ! " 

" Yes. What is it l^as fascinated her in you ? It 
is the idea of being beloved by you. This has 
rendered you irresistible. These Western loves I 
Every Oriental woman has the idea in her heart. 
But is it a just idea in this case? Do you love her 
in fact?" 

"My coming hither to-night — " 

" Proves merely your chivalry, or your proselyting 
zeal, or perhaps the strength of your passions — " 

"Depend upon it," cried Alban, "I love Miriam 
far too well for that I " 

"Be it so. I believe you when you say it. My 
conviction is, nevertheless, that you love another 
better. Yet it is only the supposition, or rather the 
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hope, that you love her above all others, and that 
to obtain her is really your dearest earthly wish, 
that gives you any power over her. Now, then, if 
this be not so, be generous, AthertonI be just I 
Depart as an honoured friend from- our house, whicb 
you have caused us to quit. Let that withdrawal, 
and not your own lips, convince my sister of the 
bitter truth which, more than any thing else, will 
reconcile her to her lot — the lot of all the females 
of her race." 

Atherton now felt sure, not only that this was the 
consideration which Seixas had successfully urged 
upon his sister's pride, but that if she were convinced 
of his devotion, of which the step he was taking 
gave so striking a proof, she would still decide in 
his favour, and that Manuel knew it. To say that 
Alban, once engaged in the affair, did not pursue 
it with his whole soul, would be doing him great 
injustice. He was not so cold-hearted; but, on the 
contrary, had such a temperament as made him eager 
to succeed in whatever he undertook. 

"I love Miriam ardently," said he, with a deep 
flush overspreading his face. 

"I comprehend you," replied Seixas quickly. 
"She is a beloved woman, but not the preferred of 
your heart. An Oriental can understand that." 
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This was a home-thrust. Our young hero could 
not, with all his eagerness, say that Miriam was 
the preferred of his heart. That would be a lie. 

"I never felt for any other woman," said he, 
faltering, " what I experience for her, when the 
thought comes up that she may be mine. And yet — 
I '11 not deceive you, Seixas — there is another, whose 
image, though paler and fainter in my fancy, entwines 
itself with deeper roots of my nature; my love for 
whom is pure as a brother's, but surpasses every other 
sentiment I ever knew or imagined, in the perfect 
veneration, the boundless tenderness, I feel for the 
lovely being who is the object of it. But I cannot 
dream of her as a wife, or even more distantly, as a 
mistress : — she is too sacredly innocent for such 
thoughts." 

Seixas listened eagerly, with a smile of mingled 
mortification and triumph. He seemed angry, and yet 
to feel that he had gained a point. 

"You Christians have these refinements of love," 
said he, shrugging his shoulders, " which we cannot 
understand. It amounts to what I said just now, that 
in your thoughts of women, my sister holds only the 
second place. She would be miserable with you." 

"Where fidelity exists," said Alban, "and both 
look forward to the life to come, there cannot be 
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misery. K Miriam will only be a Christian, we may 
be happy.. Perhaps that is the only thing which is 
wanting to complete her inward beauty in my eyes. 
Let me see her, Seixas, for only half an hour, and try 
to persuade her of it." 

At this, a loud noise was heard in the adjoining 
room; — the voices of men in deep, angry, muttering 
chorus ; the heavy velvet curtain, as Atherton sprang 
to his feet, was pulled up with two furious jerks ; and 
nearly a dozen infuriated male Jews rushed impet- 
uously into the apartment, with cries of rage, and 
made a dash upon our hero. 

" Kail de rascal 1 " they shouted, in every variety 
of stunning cadence. 

" If any one harms the lad," cried Seixas, whose 
calm demeanour changed at once to concentrated 
violence, "his blood be on his own head; I will 
shoot him like a dog;" — drawing from his bosom 
one of those precious little instruments, which, in the 
click of an eye, send a poor mortal to the Land of 
Shades. 

Atherton had sprung to the wall opposite the fire- 
place, and seized a chair, which he held lifted, ready 
to fell to the earth the first man that approached him. 

" Easkle I " shouted the incensed Hebrews, " de dem 
raskle! He will persuade de young ladies to leave 
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dere religion! He will persuade de young Jewish 
lady to break fait' and marry him — de ugly dogl" 

They formed an appalling circle ; some seized chairs, 
some brandished knives. Atherton's uplifted chair 
and Manuel's pistol held them in check; but one or 
two fellows, very powerful and sinister-looking, whom 
Alban remembered to have seen at the synagogue 
when he was disputing with Seixas in the morning, 
evidently only waited for an opportunity to rush in 
upon him with a deadly purpose. 

In the midst of this scene, so sudden, and as terrific 
as ludicrous, but which no one who knows the latent 
ferocity and fanaticism of the Jews, will judge to be 
either improbable or exaggerated, the door leading to 
the servants' stair flew open, with a slight scream and 
cry of "Senorita!" and Miriam, followed closely by 
Rebecca, from whom she appeared to be escaping, 
darted into the room, passed through the circle of 
Alban's assailants, and in a moment stood by his side. 
Her long black hair, as if just unbraided, streamed 
over her shoulders, from which a fur-lined pelisse or 
mantle, in which she was wrapped, had partly fallen, 
showing them white and statue-like (from the contrast 
with that waving darkness) in the vivid light of the 
lamps and fire. The men fell back a step. ; 

" The evil eye light upon you all I " said Miriam. 
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" The malediction of Satan be the portion of your 
mother's children I" 

The Jews evidently cowered under her curses. 
Alban slowly lowered the chair, keeping his eye" 
steadily upon the frowning yet daunted ring of his 
foes. Miriam was like a young lioness, or any other 
image of female wrath and courage. Her brilliant 
beauty, her wild-soft womanliness, (that august 
quality which subdues the most savage hearts,) and 
her lofty attitude, unconscious of fear, although her 
fair arms (one outstretched with a repellant gesture) 
were her only weapons, except that sharp tongue 
and eye of feminine fierceneis, protected her beloved 
from the rage of her tribe. 

" Who dares say that Miriam Seixas is unfaithful 
to the laws or to the God of Israel?" she exclaimed. 
"But you are cowards. You would murder an 
unarmed youth, whose only crime is to have loved 
our people. You shall never strike him except 
through my bosom." 

She put one arm round Alban. Waving the 
other haughtily, she advanced towards the circle of 
men. They fell back before her. Eebecoa, darting 
forward, furiously pushed out of the way one or two 
of the men, who, encountered thus by women, seemed 
struck with surprise and unable to act. 
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"Fly, Alban!" Miriam whispered, as they grad- 
ually approached the door ; " fly, while I keep these 
wretches at bay: they are capable of taking your 
life." 

"I cannot fly, Miriam, without thee. I will stay 
and die, rather," said the youth, trying to face his 
foes, but drawn along by her loving violence. 

"No, no; I have overheard all. That is entirely 
over. Do not delay for any silly scruples. I am 

safe. For the sake of your Mary, save yourself. 

Indeed, these men are ruffians, in their present mood 
capable of any thing. For a moment only they are 
mastered. Fly I " 

Alban turned and embraced her : — he could not 
part without that. There was a yell of fury. In the 
midst of it, — how, he knew not, — but with Miriam, 
Manuel, Rebecca, all confusedly hurrying through the 
hall, and surrounding him, he gained the front door. 
In a minute more, without even whispering "Fare- 
well," he had sprung over the rail of the old stoop, 
and lighted in the snow. 

There was still some obscure struggling, and louder 
threats within, for Seixas had shut the door upon 
him. Alban waited, determined not to go without an 
assurance of Miriam's safety. He shouted to his sleigh- 
driver to approach, and the latter, already on the 
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quivive, came dashing up with good will. The watch- 
man also came up. While he still lingered^ impa- 
tiently listening to the loud altercation which con- 
tinued in the hall, Miriam's window was opened. 
Eebecca came out, undid a sash of the conservatory, 
and flung out his hat and cloak. 

"All is right," cried she. "My mistress is safe 
in her own room. Farewell, sefior ! you are a gallant 
cahaUero/* 

" Stay, Eebecca ! " cried Atherton. " A parting 
tiss from you too, and a slight token of my grat- 
itude." 

With these words he sprang again upon the stoop, 
and, with a few vigorous efforts, swung himself up to 
the balcony. 

"Be quick, sefiorl" said Eebecca, drawing back 
from the threatened salute, but extending her palm 
for the promised gratuity. 

" Ask your mistress to speak to me for one second, 
and it shall be of gold," whispered he. " Nay, do as 
I say, or I will enter and speak to her whether you 
will or not." 

Miriam herself cut short the discussion by coming 
forward, from the window where she was listening. 
She was now closely involved in the large mantle, as 
Alban could perceive. 
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"Go, Eebecca," said the latter, putting the gold- 
piece into the girl's still extended palm ; and Bebecca 
went, withdrawing into her mistress's apartment. 

"I do not ask you now to fly with rne, or for 
my sake, Miriam," said Alban, "but still I implore 
you to fly, — to the protection of Mary De Groot^ 
who sends you an invitation with her love. Remem- 
ber, she bade me say to you, your conversation with 
her in the gallery of the synagogue. Deliver your- 
self from the degradation to which Judaism condemns 
your sex. I no longer offer you the bribe of earthly 
love, but only freedom and truth, and woman's per- 
sonal dignity, and emancipation from an humiliating 
bond." 

"Did Miss De Groot send me that message?" 

"By my life, she did. But there is no time to 
lose. Slip down, just as you are, to the cellar-door, 
and while these miserable fellows below are raging 
and disputing, we shall be far away, and in safety." 

"No, Sefior Alban. The time is past for flight 
with you. I gave my word to Manuel that if he 
would convince me you really did not love me as I 
fondly dreamed, (ah I why did you mislead me, Sefior 
Alban ?) I would go with him to Syria. Thank Miss 
De Groot for me. I appreciate her noble kindness; 
but I am not convinced by her arguments, since I 
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know that Israel is the chosen people of the Most 
High, (blessed be He,) and that our day will surely 
come. Farewell, Sefior Alban. You have already 
embraced me, so it is not necessary to do so now, in 
the sight of those persons below, who seem waiting 
for you." 

She drew back a step, and bent her head in sign 
of adieu. 

*!Must we then part for ever, Miriam? For this 
world and for the next? Is your resolve unalter- 
able ? " faltered Alban. 

" It is unalterable," said Miriam, in a voice of deep 
but tranquil melancholy. " Do not prolong this useless 
interview, and with it your own danger — for those 
men below may at any moment come forth." 

Rebecca came running. "They are coming out, 
sefior: my master supposing you are gone." 

"Farewell, then, once more, noble Miriam, and 
may the God of Israel indeed protect Jroiu" 

He swung himself lightly down. At the door of 
the sleigh, (a barouche on runners,) he turned to sa- 
lute Miriam once more. She had closed the sash, but 
stood within, watching him depart, as did Rebecca. 

" That 's a pretty fast boy," said the watchman to 
the driver, as the latter mounted the seat, "but he 
has n't carried off the lady this time." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The next day, being Sunday, Alban was confined 
to the house with a sprain; Monday, the same, and 
indeed to the sofa, fevered, and moaning with ex- 
quisite pain at every movement; Tuesday, better, 
but ordered to keep quiet ; and on Tuesday evening, 
(the next day was the last of the vacation, and our 
hero was to return to New Haven, if possible,) the 
De Groots called. 

"How did you meet with this accident?" inquired 
the patroon, after the first salutations all round. 

"Why, you see," said Alban's mother, "his great 
friend, Mr. Seixas, was going to sail for Smyrna the 
next day, (those Jews don't mind our Sunday, of 
course, you know) ; accompanied by his sister, it 
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seems; and Alban went to bid them good-bye. So 
when he comes away, what does he do but jump 
over the railing of the stoop ? (as I remember whipping 
him for doing, when he was a boy), and he supposes 
that he strained himself somehow. He was Qot 
sensible of it at the time, but the next morning 
he could hardly stir. Such a foolish fellow I " And 
his mother, glad that his neck was not broke, sweetly 
laughed. 

'*You are better?" inquired Mr. De Groot. 

"Nearly well, I assure you. 'Tis quite ridiculous 
to be keeping the house for such a thing," said the 
youth, with an air of manly indifference. 

So the conversation turned away to other matters. 
Mr. De Groot talked politics and stocks with Alban's 
father; Mrs. De Groot entertained his mother with 
the interminable perverseness of servants, who seem, 
indeed, to have been created for the annoyance of 
the rich, and dilapidation of their fortunes, by waste 
and endless breakage. Then they lie so about it — 
the unprincipled wretches! But for Scip, Mra De 
Groot would have been an object of pity: but that 
invaluable negro, who had been born in the family, 
certainly did save her a world of vexation. 

It was inevitable, under these circumstances, that 
the two young people (their elders being taken up 
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with each other) should converse by themselves, Mary 
inquired kindly but timidly about Alban's hurt, which 
he, of course, made light of. He told her (for she 
never asked) that he had seen Miriam, who had 
bidden him thank Miss De Groot for her kind 
message. "She was inexorable," said he, looking 
down ; and so that subject was dropped. When they 
took leave, after staying nearly two hoars, Mrs. De 
Groot said something about "Mr. Alfean" writing, 
but Mary (at whom he eagerly looked) only said that 
he muiit give her love to Mary Elbworth. 



Ik. 



BOOK V. 



THE POWSBS OF DABKKESS 



CHAPTER I. 

We must take the reader once more to New Haven, 
and introduce him or her to the interior of a room 
in North College, fire-glowing, red-curtained, book- 
shelved, study-tabled. The student sate in a rocking- 
chair by the fire, with his feet on the Franklin, his 
trowsers strapless, his waistcoat unbuttoned, neckcloth 
laid aside, his dilapidated frock-coat showing the shirt- 
sleeves at the elbows, and at wide gaps beneath 
the arms, the buttons off, and the button-holes torn 
through, and the silk lining completely in tatters. 
But for two or three other points the young man 

▼OL. II. 11 
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would have seemed as great a sloven as could be 
found in an American college. His morocco slippers 
were whole and not turned down at the heel ; the 
white cotton stockings protruding from the strapless 
trowsers were spotless as a young lady's, and the 
linen so liberally displayed by his open waistcoat 
and gaping elbows, would have dressed an English- 
man for a dinner party. But the careless brown locks 
clustering and curling over the ears, would not have 
satisfied English precision, notwithstanding the clearness 
of the brow and cheek they shaded, (with no tinge 
of sallow from our suns,) and of the well-formed hand 
half-buried in them, as the student leaned on his 
elbow. 

Being the study-hour, he had in hand a copy 
of Plato's Republic, (pocket-size,) and a great folio 
lexicon lay open on the floor, so that he could reach 
it by stooping a little, as he half reclined in the 
low chintz-cushioned rocking-chair, which no American 
collegian is willingly without. 

There was a short authoritative rap at the study 
door, and a gentleman entered, without further warn- 
ing. The intruder was a man of about thirty, pale, 
but in good flesh, scrupulously attired in black, with 
a neat white choker. The tutor's duty is to make 
such calls, and generally it is absolved by opening 
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the door, exchanging a bow with the occupants of 
the room, and retiring. But this gentleman came de- 
cidedly in, and the young man (who had jumped to 
his feet) offered a chair. 

"Where is your cousin?" 

"Henry is out, calling somewhere, sir." 

"I am glad to find you alone. I want to have 
some conversation with you, Atherton." 

Alban had already laid his Plato carelessly on its 
face upon the lexicon. The Professor took it up. 

"You have made beautiful recitations in the Ee- 
public I hear, Atherton. It is agreed, I understand, 
that you are to have the last 'oration.' It is really 
a higher honour than the valedictory, and all the 
initiated people present at commencement understand 
it so. I expect to enjoy your oration, as I enjoy 
every thing you write." 

"You have always been too partial to me, sir." 

" You told me last term that you had some diffi- 
culties about the evidences of religion. I suppose you 
have settled that point with yourself, eh?" 

" I think so, sir." 

" And you are convinced of the truth of revelation, 
I hope?" 

"Quite convinced, sir. I am sorry and ashamed 
to have ever doubted." 
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" I am rejoiced to hear you say so," said Professor 

B , with emphasis. " In fact, from some things 

you have let fall in your answers, or some questions 
you have asked, at the Natural Theology Lecture, 

Dr. got the impression that you were — as he 

expressed it — a concealed infidel. I told him you 
were the last man in the world to be a * concealed ' 
any thing. I have always found you frank to a fault. 
But you did not partake of the sacrament last Sunday, 
they say, although you were present. Some of our 
quidnuncs, in fact, are a little excited about you, 
Atherton. Just give me a word to quiet them. I 
suppose you are fancying that you are not worthy, 
or something of that sort." 

" I went to chapel with the intention of receiving," 
said Alban, "but — I did not dare." 

"I thought so. Oh, well, you must get over that. 
It is discreditable to your clear judgment. We are 
all unworthy, in one sense." 

"It was not my unworthiness — great as it is — 
which deterred me," said Alban, uneasily 

"What then?" 

"Eeally, sir, I would rather be excused from 
answering. It is a matter which I have confined 
strictly to my own breast." 

" That is not wise, my dear Atherton. Eeally, I 
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did not suppose that there was this weak spot in 
your manly organization. I never should have sus- 
pected you of brooding over these morbid scruples." 

"I feel no such scruples as you suppose, sir," 
said Alban, "I doubt whether the Lord's Supper, 
as administered among us, is the sacrament at all.'' 

" Oh I " said the Professor, " you have been too 
much with that weak fellow, Soapstone. You are 
going to turn Episcopalian, eh, Atherton?" 

This was said in a tone of undisguised contempt. 

"I am not going to turn Episcopalian, I assure 
you, sir," said Alban, much annoyed. 

" Oh, yes, you are. If you have got doubts into 
your head about ordination, and apostolic succession, 
and all that sort of thing, you will become an Epis- 
copalian sooner or later. I never knew a case that 
turned out otherwise. It indicates a weak spot, as I 
told you; and weak spots always betray themselves." 

" Harry is going to join the Episcopalian Church," 
said Alban, " and yet I have done every thing in my 
power to dissuade him from it. But Miss Ellsworth's 
bright eyes, and the charm of the beautiful Liturgy, 
are more than a match for my arguments. I have 
actually lost all my influence over Henry by the 
ground I have taken in reference to the subject." 

"You hope to introduce Episcopacy and Liturgies 
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among ourselves? I have heard of sach an idea. It 
is the first thought of a youth who begins to see, as he 
says, *the importance of these things.' "Well, try it, 
Alban. But take my word for it, you will only 
do yourself harm. You will pass for a silly visionary. 
Every body will laugh at you. Our own people, 
of course, will; for they don't want to be turned 
into Episcopalians ; if they did, they would take 
the shorter way of joining the Episcopal Church. 
And Episcopalians will only say that you are grossly 

inconsistent, and that you ought to come into 'the 

* 

Church' at once." 

" They would be quite right," said Alban. " It 
would be the height of absurdity to go about to 
reconstruct the Church on a supposed divine model, 
when, if the Church be a divine thing at all, it must 
exist in the world ready made to our hands. If I 
were satisfied with the Episcopal Church, I would 
join it; but I am not. The Church, it seems to 
me, is, at least, the* faith that believes Christ and 
the love which embraces Him, made visible. The 
Episcopal Church neither believes nor loves as I 
do. Its articles outrage my faith, and its Liturgy 
disappoints my heart." 

"Well, and heartily said! I declare, Atherton, 
you have no idea how you relieve my mind. To see 
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your fine understanding beclouded by this fog of 
Episcopacy, — a mere unmeaning, superstitious form- 
alism — would have been too pitiable. But what 
do you mean then about the Sacrament ? I hope you 
are not getting into the mystical line, and renouncing 
outward forms altogether. This has ensnared some 
choice intellects, refining too much for humanity. 
We need memorials. It is not philosophical, Atherton, 
to overlook the immense influence that the Lord's 
Supper has exercised over the feelings of Christians 
in all ages. It has revivified their love for the Ee- 
deemer almost more than every thing else. Don 't you 
feel, now, that this is true?" 
" Certainly." 

The Professor was nonplussed. He thought he had 
explored the whole ground. What point was left? 
He began to feel provoked with Atherton. 

"Pray let me know what is your difficulty," he 
said with irritation. " My whole wish is to serve 
you, and it is hardly treating me well to let me go 
on beating about the bush in the dark." 

"I have been in some confusion as to my duties, 
sir, from my being actually a member of the College 
Church. Obedience to my father, and love for my 
mother, keep me from openly avowing a change which 
has taken place in my faith. I had persuaded myself 
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that I might innocently join a company, of Christians 
with whom I was providentially associated, in par- 
taking of bread and wine in memory of Christ's death. 
But when it came to the point, I shrank from doing 
it, for whatever it is to them, to me it could be 
nothing but a sacrilegious substitution for the adorable 
sacrament of love in which I believe." 

The Professor stared as if he thought him de- 
ranged. 

"At one time, not long ago," continued Alban, 
with some excitement of manner, " I was forced by 
the manifest contradiction between our New England 
religion and the Bible, to retreat upon the Hebrew 
position. I found there an ancient revelation and 
a living witness in perfect harmony." 

The Professor gave him a look of piercing scrutiny, 
but was silent. 

"It was deeply painful to me to have these ideasL 
Christ was dear to me: — yes, He was dear to me 
through it all. I could never bear to hear Him 
spoken of with irreverence. Somehow, I had an 
idea that He was the real Messiah, but that neither 
His own nation, nor His actual followers had under- 
stood him. I grew more and more bewildered. I 
began to look for Him to reappear. -I was desirous 
of going to Palestine, in the hope, mixed with many 
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a carnal aspiration, of seeing Him. My heart cried 
out for Christ." 

Alban shed some quiet tears. The Professor now 

regarded him with a mixture of fear and pity. 

» ■ 

" We will talk over these things another time, my 
dear Atherton. You are excited at present." 

" No, no," exclaimed Alban. " Now I have begun, 
let me finish. I can do it in a word. I have found 
Christ where alone He really is on this earth. I have 
not as yet found Him, indeed, as I hope to find Him, 
but I know where to seek Him ; and he who knows 
where to seek, has already found. It is not in Syria, 
sir, but it is in Jerusalem, in a city set on a hill, of 
which all men know at least so much as this, that He 
is said to be there. In faith, sir," continued Alban, 
recovering his usual quiet manner of a sudden, — " in 
faith, I am now, what you, perhaps, will consider 
#worse and more foolish than an Episcopalian — 
namely, a Eoman Catholic." 

" Poor Atherton ! I do believe his head is turned," 

thought the Professor. "Next he will say that he 

is a Mahometan. Or, if not crazy, he is dangerous. 

His influence is unbounded over certain minds. There 

are a dozen fellows in the Senior class alone, who 

would follow him any where he chose to lead. This 

must be looked to in time. A Boman Catholic! oh, 
Youn. 11* 
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he is clearly not sane. I must talk this over with yon 
another day, Atherton," he added aloud. " At present, 
I see, you are busy with Plato. Good morning. And 

Atherton, — I hope you will keep this matter to your- 

« 

self. That 's right. Hem ! " concluded the Professor, 
as the door closed upon him. "I must communicate 
this forthwith to the President." 



CHAPTKR II. 

According to the interpretation of many Catholic 
expoaitora of the mystical Book of Eevelations, it is a 
little more than three hundred years ago since the 
STAR fell from heaven upon the earth, to whom was 
given the key of the bottomless pit. This is agreeable 
to the rules of symbolic interpretation recently laid 
down by Mr. Lord, and now, we believe, generally 
received by his Protestant brethren, viz., that a "Star" 
Hignifies a Christian teacher, and a "Star falling from 
heaven," the apostacv of such a teacher. That the Star 
fell upon the earth, intimates (agreeably to the same 
system) that this teacher fell from the divine to tha 
human sphere in his doctrine ; and the key of the bot- 
tomless pit being given him, that he opened an abyss 
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to which there is really no bottom, by appealing to 
human reason as the interpreter of the Divine Word ; 
from which arose a smoke which darkened the sun 
and the air, (the infinite heresies, and gross, light- 
obscuring prejudices of Protestantism,) and from the 
smoke came out locusts upon the earth, or the military 
and civil powers by which Protestantism was prop- 
agated, the Church plundered, and the people per- 
secuted to make them fall from the faith. 

These hateful and violent powers, however, could 
not hurt the truly faithful, but only those whom mortal 
sin, whether sensual vice or intellectual pride, or 
covetousness, rendered deserving of it, that is, the 
men who had not the sign of God in their foreheads, 
who readily fell away and perished. They were 
as horses prepared to battle, to show the rapidity of 
their conquests; they had crowns of gold, to show 
that the movement against the Church was conducted 
by princes, like the sovereigns of Saxony, Branden- 
burgh, and England; their "faces were as men," 
to indicate their pretensions to human learning and 
better reason, criticism, philosophy, and so on, (Hu- 
manitarianism ;) and "hair as the hair of women," 
to indicate the effeminacy of their doctrine, in re- 
jecting celibacy, authorizing polygamy, dissolving the 
bonds of sacred marriage, rejecting the ascetio prin- 
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ciple in Christianity, and denying the merit as well as 
the possibility of heroic virtue. Their teeth were as 
lions, to show their destructiveness, evinced in the 
ruin of those splendid institutions and monuments 
wherewith centuries of piety had enriched Europe. 
They had "breastplates as breastplates of iron," to 
indicate that they would be insensible to reason or 
pity, as in the cruel proscription of the Catholic re- 
ligion and the bloody persecution of its professors and 
ministers ; and " the noise of their wings was as the 
noise of chariots and many horses running to battle," 
to show their great conspicuity and importance, and 
apparent triumph, their skill in filling literature with 
their doings, and their semblance of being the great 
movement of the age and of time. The double period 
of five months during which they were to torment and 
hurt, is supposed to intimate a duration of three hun- 
dred years, which now happily is come to an end ; the 
Church is already, we may say, emancipated every 
where from their power ; they may threaten, but can 
no longer injure ; their " scorpion sting " is lost. How- 
ever all this may be, and we don't undertake, like Aunt 
Fanny, to determine positively the sense of so mys- 
terious a prophecy, the application is extremely pat in 
every particular, even to the succession of sovereigns, 
(doubtless of various countries,) by whom these sym- 
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bolic locusts were to be led. " They had a king over 
them," that is, says Mr. Lord, " many kings reigning 
successively," the angel or representative of their 
principles; if, indeed, this does not rather refer to the 
sect-leaders, to whom they always appeal, and whose 
destroying names flourish in regal pomp at the head 
of their armies. But we leave so subtile a point to 
those who can understand a proverb, and the inter- 
pretation thereof 

We suppose that even at the date of our story the 
scorpion sting in the tail of Protestantism could no 
longer hurt. It was true the "teeth as lions" were 
shown about that time by the burning down of a con- 
vent in Massachusetts, and of a church or two in 
Philadelphia, by an anti-popish mob, but as neither 
of these proceedings made any converts to Protestant- 
ism, but rather the reverse, the sharpness of the bite 
was wanting. And our Alban, in a Puritan college, 
although there is an immense dust kicked up and 
an unearthly clamour made, is in no danger of life or 
limb. He will neither be hanged nor burned, nor 
even set in a pillory, nor whipped at the cart-tail, of all 
which he might once have stood in danger, even in 
New England; still less will he be embowelled, as 
priests used to be in Old England for saying mass, or 
pressed to death, as women used to be in the same 
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country for- hearing it. Still he is a culprit, and must 
"suffer some." 

The thing was whispered. It got about in the 
town before it did in the college, which shows that 
some who were in the secret had female friends. 
Then the case was mentioned in a social prayer- 
meeting in college, that the unfortunate young man 
in question might be " unitedly " prayed for ! A hun- 
dred young men, by the way, in a college lecture- 
room at five in the morning, some on their legs, some 
kneeling on the floor, some resting their heads on 
the back of the bench before them, so as to conceal 
their faces entirely, while one of their number, stand- 
ing with closed eyes and extended arms, or clasped 
hands, is pouring forth an extempore prayer, — meas- 
ured, deliberate, long, rather in the manner of rea- 
soning than supplication, — is an impressive scene. 
There was a faint stirring of the waters for a revival 
in college at that time, as there generally is in the 
spring term, and prayer-meetings were held every 
morning before chapel in the Ehetorical Chamber. 
Alban was prayed for without mentioning his name, 
but the absence of a " professor " hitherto so shining, 
and always conspicuous from his talents, could not 
escape notice. It was easy to put this and that 
together ; the secret was soon nominal ; and one morn- 
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ing, not long after prayers had been mysteriously re- 
quested in his behalf, a coarse but fervent youth — 
a Western man — ripped out the name in full in a long 
supplication, in which the speaker took occasion to 
enter into all the circumstances, for the benefit of such 
as might yet be ignorant 

His friends fell oflt* at once. Even Henry Atherton, 
as we have intimated, had grown cold. His class 
no longer cheered him ; the Brothers' Society listened 
to him in unsympathizing silence. The new President 
was applauded in turning his palmary argument in 
a debate, into ridicule, and the Society decided for 
the first time against the side he had supported. 
Society, in any of its spheres, is never so unjust as 
when it turns against a former idol. He is still great 
by the memory of her favour, and therefore she feels 
no pity. O'Connor, who was a plucky fellow, and 
would have stood by Alban, had left Yale and gone 
to St. Joseph's Seminary. The gentlemanly Charles 
Carroll was cold to the supposed convert. 

It was felt by his religious friends that it would 
not do to trust wholly to prayer. Charitable charity- 
students, whom Alban had befriended or loved in 
the days of his fervent experimental religion, called 
to pay the debt by earnest warnings. Hardly a day 
passed without one such visit. Some came repeatedly. 
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Old ladies in the town sent for bira to toucli his 
feelings by reminding him of his grandfather and 
mother, of his departed aunts and living uncles, and 
missionary cousins, and a host of good people of his 
all but sacred name and blood, who, dead, would 
be ready to start up in their graves, or living, would 
almost break their hearts, to hear that he was fallen 
into such fearful errors. 

Our young friend answered the old ladies that 
his living friends might err, and that the present 
opinions of such as were dead might be very different 
from what they supposed. 

His pious classmates, his friends in the Theological 
Seminary, and the Divinity Professors, opened upon 
him a terrible battery of arguments. Alban smiled 
when they told him that Popery was pointed out 
in the New Testament as the Man of Sin, by the 
clear marks of forbidding to marry and commanding 
to abstain from meats. It was as clear a case as 
Aunt Fanny's notion that the *' Church at Phila- 
delphia" meant the Quakers. Did that Church forbid 
to marry, he smilingly demanded, which declared 
matrimony to be a Sackament? which interrupted 
its august sacrifice for one purpose alone — to bless 
the new-married pair, and invoke for them fruitfulness 
in. the bed and peace at the board, chaste constancy 
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in love and length of mutual days? It was not 
forbidding or dishonouring marriage, he argued, to 
say that celibacy was more excellent; for St. Paul 
himself expressly said it, affirming that it was " beautiful 
to remain a virgin.'' These were Christian ideas, he 
assured them, not Popish. 

"But the Papal Church forbids priests to marry 
— a clear proof that matrimony is considered impure," 
said one obstinate reasoner. It was a theological 
student who was engaged to be married to a daughter 
of one of the Divinity Professors. He was ever 
harping on this string. He came every day to see 
Alban about it, and Alban at first declined to meet 
the objection. At length our hero's patience and 
modesty were alike exhausted. 

"Do you pretend to talk to me in this way," he 
cried, with a deep flush, "when I have the Bible in 
my hands? Do I not know that God Himself enjoined 
a sacred abstinence, not on a few priests only, but on 
the whole nation of the Jews, for three days before 
He descended on Sinai? Do I not know that God 
laid a perpetual obligation of this sort upon all 
priests during the time of their service? Did God 
Himself in this signify that union to be impure which 
He had hallowed in Paradise ? Yes, or no ? " 

"No." 
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" Then neither does the Church insinuate that mar- 
riage is other than a holy estate, although she requires 
a better choice of those who are to serve continually 
at her altars, daily handling mysteries of which those 
of the Old Law were but the shadows. It is painful 
to me to talk of these things," added Alban. " I am 
shocked at your notions of Christian sanctity, and of 
the power of grace." 

It was pretty much in this style that the aggressive 
Protestantism of the College was met by him. One 
candid classmate said that Atherton had a "fatal 
familiarity with the Bible," and that Scripture, as 
he handled it, was a two-edged sword. 

Mr. Soapstone, too, who did not confide so much 
in the Bible, interpreted, as he said, by private judg- 
ment, but who was strong in Patristics, could not suffer 
his interesting young friend to fall a prey to Eomanism 
without stretching out an arm to save him. When 
Alban, however, heard that the Church of Eome had 
committed schism in separating from the Church of 
England, he laughed outright. 

" As if the button should say to the coat — * Why 
did you fall off?'" 

But for the reply to this irreverent squib, we refer 
the reader to Mr. S.'s celebrated tract on "Local 
Catholicity." 
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At the first blush, we say, every body had deserted 
our young friend. But by degrees his old admirers 
gathered round him, heard his reasons, and, at least in 
part, espoused his cause. The standard of religious 
liberty was raised. Two parties were formed in col- 
lege ; — the Protestants, and " Atherton's friends." The 
dispute ran so high that one-half the Senior class would 
not speak to the other. Every man felt bound to take 
a side. Atherton — the quiet, philosophical, regular 
Atherton, the favourite of the tutors — was become a 
disturber of the peace of the University. 

Alban's enemies — for the rancour of religious preju- 
dice made them such — were not content to assail his 
principles and decry his talents; they attacked his 
private character. They had, indeed, no handle for 
this except some incautioiLS admissions of his own, 
dropped in pure frankness and humility, when de- 
fending the doctrine of penitence. 'T was said that 
Atherton had been guilty of card-playing, (not playing 
for money, observe, but simply for amusement, was 
a crime in those days,) drinking to intoxication, and 
other immoralities, in New York ; that, in consequence, 
he had "lost his religion," and was given up to this 
delusion — "to believe a lie." Others said that he 
did not really believe in Popery any more than they 
did. But what excited a greater, because vague 
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horror, was that, a Catholic priest coming into town 
for a few days, Atherton was seen in his company, 
and (it was even rumoured) received a visit from him 
at his rooms. The popular idea of a Catholic priest, 
at that time, was of a fiend in human shape, who 
knew too much of his religion to believe it, but exer- 
cised a fearful tyranny over the minds of some poor 
ignorant people for the sake of gain ; who abused the 
confidence of the confessional to corrupt innocent 
women, and committed the greatest crimes every day 
without compunction. Eegarding young Atherton as 
the voluntary associate of such a monster, even grave, 
elderly folks turned away their heads, or stared in 
wonder, as they passed him in the streets, and shy 
maidens hurried by him with downcast eyes and pale 
cheeks, instinctively gathering their garments closer 
to their shrinking forms. 

Alban would not have minded these things, if he 
had not feared a more tangible infliction in the shape 
of a college censure. Perhaps it might be suspension, 
or the loss of his oration, or even of his degree. He 
heard that there was talk of sending him away, or 
making him lose a year, and the privilege of grad- 
uating with his class. Besides the mortification, this 
would have been a serious injury to him at the outset 
of life. Indeed, any academical censure at that period 
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of his course must be a wound to the pride and feel- 
ings of his friends and family, and consequently a 
misfortune to him. Still he trusted that by circum- 
spection in his conduct he should avoid it. He was 
more regular at chapel than almost any Senior, nor was 
there any change in that calm attention which he had 
always given to the chapter at prayers. During the 
long extempore prayer, he stood, as had always been 
his custom, with folded arms and eyes downcast. 
Some asserted, that his lips were always moving, as 
if he were praying by himself, and that he carried for 
this purpose a string of beads under his cloak ; but this 
was a mere calumny. Alban had adopted few of the 
devotional practices so much esteemed by Catholics, 
inasmuch as he knew not of them. His prayers were 
mostly mental. In chapel, he used to meditate on the 
acts, and if his lips ever moved, it was unconsciously. 
This purely spiritual worship grew upon him the 
more, because he was entirelv cut off from the service 
of the Church. Father Smith's place had not yet been 
supplied, and the priest who had left his own district 
to visit the flock at New Haven, only said mass on a 
few week-days, at an hour when Atherton could not 
attend without being absent from chapel. 

Matters were in this state when a grave compli- 
cation occurred. One day the post brought him a 
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note, in a feminine hand, without a signature, request- 
ing him, in somewhat mysterious terms, to meet the 
writer, on the road to East Eock, during the afternoon 
study-hours. It concluded with the expression, that 
if Mr. Atherton was a sincere Catholic, he would not 
fail to come, as, according to his doctrine, the salvation 
of a soul was at stake. Alban was extremely per- 
plexed. He did not like to take no notice of the com- 
munication, and it might be only a hoax, or any way, 
might get him into a scrape. However, on the very 
afternoon appointed, a visit from the Divinity Pro- 
fessor saved him from the necessity of deciding. 

In the evening, came a little black girl with an- 
other note fi-om his unknown correspondent. She 
reproached him for not meeting her at the time 
appointed. 

" I must, if possible, see you this evening," pursued 
the note, " and shall wait on the Green for that pur- 
pose till my messenger returns. If you fail to come, 
(but surely you will not,) I shall lose that good opinion 
of you which I have hitherto preserved, in spite of all 
the nonsense that people talk." 

Henry Atherton had gone to a Wednesday-evening 
lecture with Mary Ellsworth, (for it was Lent,) and 
Alban, after a single question to the sooty little mes- 
senger, threw on his cloak, screwed down the study 
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lamp, and followed her. The paschal moon (then a 
few days old) shed a pale illumination over the white 
Doric pile of the State House, and it was thither that 
the black girl directed her way. When Atherton 
arrived at the foot of the lofty steps, he perceived a 
female figure between the columns. She drew behind 
a column as he ascended, but when he stood by her in 
the portico, addressed him in a firm, pleasant voice, 
quite free from nervous trepidation. 

"Mr. Atherton, I am Miss Hartshorn," said she. 

"I remember you. Miss Hartshorn." 

" Mr. Atherton," said Miss Hartshorn, " I won't de- 
tain you by apologies for the step I have taken, since 
I owe none to you. There is a theological student 
boarding at our house whom you know." 

" Walker. He is licensed and gone somewhere to 
preach as a candidate, — is he not ? " 

" He went away, and came back sick with inflam- 
mation of the lungs. He has been lying at our house 
a fortnight. Pa thinks he will not live through it, 
and Mr. Walker himself expects to die. He wants to 
see you, Mr. Atherton, but they won't let him. Mr. 
Walker has prevailed on me to tell you about it. I 
suppose it is wrong, but I am not a Christian, and 
I mean to take my chance of getting him a little peace 
of mind while he lives, at any rate. He has been out 
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of his head, and they have allowed no one to see 
him but Professor , and one or two of Mr. Walk- 
er's most particular friends." 

" Is he still out of his head ? " 

"Pa says not." 

" Dr. Hartshorn has been his physician, I suppose." 

" Pa and Dr. Eeynolds both. Dr. Reynolds was for 
letting Mr. Walker see you, but pa and the ministers 
would not consent to it, Mr. Walker says he must 
die a Catholic, and wants you to get a priest for him, 
and all sorts of things. I think he is more distracted 
by what he has on his mind, than delirious from the 
fever; and always has been." 

" Walker used to call on me frequently to dispute. 
I thought him very far from such a change." 

" He was always talking against you, Mr. Ather- 
ton — for ever I You see it was because he was dis- 
turbed by what you said. They say that his mind is 
weakened by disease, (for he was a man of strong 
mind, Mr. Atherton,) and perhaps it is, but the horror 
he has of dying is awful. I promised him that I would 
see you myself, and I did not know any better way than 
this. He gritted his teeth like a madman when I told 
him to-night that I had not succeeded in obtaining an 
interview with you. *In twenty-four hours,' said he, 
* I shall be one of the damned. Have you no pity on 
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me, Miss Hartshorn?' — You see that I could not 
refuse him, but how you will manage to see him, Mr. 
Atherton, I cannot tell?" 

Walker was the same theological student whose 
mind had been so exercised in regard to the celibacy 
of priests. Alban was surprised that he had not even 
heard of his illness. Miss Hartshorn observed that 
"they kept very still about it." She did not believe 
Mr. Atherton would be suffered to have an interview 
with the dying man ; and as for a priest, her father, 
who was a deacon in the Congregational Church, and 
the two ministers who daily attended at Mr. Walker's 
bedside, would as soon think of admitting "the old 
gentleman himself ; " by which Miss Hartshorn meant 
to signify a personage whom many people dislike to 
name. 

" Shall you see Mr. Walker to-night so as to give 
him a message?" asked Alban, after a little thought. 

"Oh, yes; I see him every night. His room is 
next to mine. I used to have to keep it locked pretty 
strictly when Mr. Walker was well, poor fellow ! 
But I don't mind now, except on account of his 
watchers. They are theologues too. Very well- 
behaved young men. I have nothing to say against 
them. But I can go in when I like, to speak to Mr. 
Walker and offer him his drink." 
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" Well, tell him that you have seen me, and that 
I am going to send for a priest. I shall send an 
express this very night. Can you let me know, Miss 
Hartshorn, if any change occurs?" 

"Hetty here," pointing to the little black girl, 
"shall bring you word. I will run that risk. She 
is safe, but if any body should see her going to your 
room — why she lives with us, you understand." 

"Exactly. Let her come in the evening, if possible. 
I shall go openly to your father'g and ask to see 
Mr. Walker. Good night. Miss Hartshorn. May God 
reward you for this." 

"I might hav6 been afraid if it had been any 
one else," said Miss Hartshorn, descending the white 
steps with him, " but Mr. Walker told me that I 
might rely on Mr. Atherton's treating me with as 
much respect alone as before a hundred witnesses. 
I am not a bad girl, and that you won't think me 
one, Mr. Atherton, although I don't pretend to be 
a Christian." 

Miss Hartshorn meant that she had never ex- 
perienced a change of heart, not that she was either 
a Mahometan, a Jew, or an infidel. 

" I would trust you further. Miss Hartshorn," said 
Alban, " than some bright professors I know." 
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CHAPTEE III. 

If the affair at which our story is arrived concerned 
such a thing as that Mr. De Groot's tenants were going 
to ruin him by refusing his rents; if the hero's life 
were in danger from an African despot or Spanish 
brigand; if the matter were the abduction of a lovely 
'heiress, or the fall of a princely house, we might 
hope to interest our readers. Yet a greater thing was 
at stake than the perpetuation of the Howards, or the 
rights of the Bourbons, or the liberty of the French, 
or the credit of the Eothschilds, or the nationality of 
Poland. The burning of the Industrial Exhibition, 
or the destruction of the Vatican Gallery with all its 
masterpieces — the Apollo, the Laocoon, the Stanze 
of Eaphael, the ceiling of the Sistine ; or the oblivion 
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of a science — say chemistry or astronomy; or any 
other like or worse misfortune that the civilized world 
would feel as a universal calamity, or all together, 
could not make an unit wherefrom, by infinite mul- 
tiples, one could express that catastrophe which now 
hung in the delicate balance of Providence, and 
depended, under the Supreme, upon the clearness of 
our hero's judgment, and on the energy of his will. 

A week had passed, and the paschal moon was 
past the full. The white State House on the green 
— modelled from the Temple of Theseus — shone like 
an earthly Luna, reflecting the beams of the just risen 
satellite. A youth, involved in a cloak, paced to 
and fro under the portico. By and by a little girl 
appeared at the foot of the vast white steps, and began 
to ascend them. When she got to the top, she gave 
a billet to the young man in the cloak. While he 
read it she turned her face to the moon, and the face 
was black almost as the hood that surrounded it. 
When the young man had read the billet, he also 
looked up to the sky. 

"Tell your mistress," he said at last — 

"Miss 'Liza?" demanded the little negress. 

"Miss Eliza — that I will come at eleven to- 
night.". 

The child of Afric sped her way home. Dr. Harts- 
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horn's house stood in a garden ; it was an old double 
house, with mighty elms before it, for Dr. Hartshorn 
was an old and respected inhabitant, an established 
physician, although, as his family consisted of but Mrs. 
Hartshorn and their daughter Eliza, he was willing to 
take a theological student as a boarder : for Dr. Harts- 
horn had been a deacon of the Congregationalist Church 
for thirty years, and was a very shining Christian, 
which your deacon sometimes is not. Little Hetty, 
(Dr. Hartshorn kept one female " help," a stout lad to 
do the chores, and Hetty,) — little Hetty went round to 
the kitchen door and admitted herself silently into the 
house. Ike — the lad that did the chores — was car- 
rying in an armful of hickory from the well-piled 
wood-house to replenish the " sittin'-room " fire, for 
" them ministers " were there, as he gruffly informed 
the little negress. Hannah — the female help — was 
ironing, and made Hetty shut the outside door after 
Ike. 

The house was planned in this wise. The two 
parlours, with the hall between them, in front; the 
bedroom of the heads of the family, and the kitchen in 
the rear, constituted the ground floor. The doctor's 
office was a sort of offset or wing, having a direct ex- 
terior door, as well as separate front gate, so that pro- 
fessional calls needed not to disturb the house. 
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Above stairs there was Walker's room, and the 
best chamber opposite; back of which, respectively, 
were Miss Hartshorn's room and the chamber of the 
female servants, Hannah and Hetty; for although 
Hannah was white, she condescended to share her 
sleeping apartment with such a "little nigger" as 
Hetty. But Hetty, of course, had a separate cot 
Hannah would as soon have shared her bed with Ike 
as with the neatest little coloured person of her own 
sex. Between these was a little room occupied alter- 
nately during the night by the watchers, who thus 
were enabled to relieve one another — a matter of some 
moment, as it was considered desirable not to summon 
a greater number of persons to Walker's bedside than 
absolute necessity required. A sort of low "piazza 
(painted red) ran along the back of the house ; and at 
the corner, where the oiSce wing projected from the 
main building, it was easy for an active man to climb, 
by the aid of the lightning-rod, so as to get upon the 
"shed," or roof of the piazza; whence again, it was 
easy, by the windows, (at least if one had a friend 
within,) to enter 'either Hannah's room, or the little 
chamber which the watchers occupied; or, finally, 
Miss Hartshorn's apartment. 

The ministers were assembled in the sitting-room, 
and conversed on the perplexing aflfair of their sick 
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brother. There was a diflference of opinion between 
them, in regard to the course proper to be pursued. 

"For my part," said a dark, diffident-looking, but 
meditative man, who spoke in a rich voice, and very 
quietly, " I am. disposed to concede to Brother "Walker 
in the matter of his wish to see young Atherton. I do 
not see that principle is involved in denying such a 
request, nor do I apprehend the evil consequences 
from granting it, which the rest of the brethren seem 
to forebode." 

"I think, on the contrary," said a massive, prac- 
tical-looking man, somewhat advanced in life, "that 
there is jealousy enough, and bitter theological hatred 
enough, entertained in reference to the New Haven 
Seminary, without letting it go abroad that one of our 
licentiates has died a Papist, and that we have made 
ourselves, at least, accessaries after the fact. It will 
be laid to the door of the New Haven divinity, de- 
pend upon it, Brother F," 

" I think the admission of Atherton is inconsistent 
with our position and his," said a very calm, still- 
voiced personage, who seemed to be a dignitary of no 
slight mark, as both the others directed their obser- 
vations rather to him. " The only middle course that 
occurs *to me, is what I have already suggested — for 
I only suggest — namely, that we request one of the 
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Episcopal clergymen in New Haven to visit Mr. 
Walker. Their Church uses a form of absolution, and 
it is possible that they may thereby quiet the con- 
science of this unhappy young man." 

" I would prefer to call in a Eoman Catholic priest 
at once," said a young clergyman who had not spoken 
before. " If there is any thing in a human absolution 
that can benefit the soul in the presence of God " — he 
spoke in a hoarse and hollow voice — "let us have 
it from an authentic source. None of this double- 
shuffle in religion — this miserable trumpery of the 
form, without even the profession of the power, which 
real Popery claims. Away with it, I say!" 

This speaker was thin, narrow-shouldered, long- 
necked, (which his white neckcloth exaggerated,) and 
sallow in complexion. His forehead was high ajid 
broad, and his dark, saturnine eye was piercing. Near 
him sat, in the corner of the sofii, a minister (evidently 
such) of about the same apparent age, (say thirty-one 
or two,) but a strong contrast in other respects — liorht- 
haired, blue-eyed, softly florid, and graceful in figure. 
He was now appealed to by the mild dignitary, and 

■ 

spoke with great gentleness — almost too great for a 
man, and in a voice almost femininely sweet. 

" As a stranger, I feel diffident in expressing, and 
indeed in forming, an opinion. Are the brethren satis- 
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fied, may I ask, that this dying brother is now in the 
possession of his faculties ? " 

"Perfectly," said his dark-eyed neighbour, in his 
hollowest tone. 

"It is, therefore, a case of wilful departure from 
God, and turning to a refuge of lies — at least so far 
as human eyes can judge ; for it may be : — we should 
trust so — but a permitted temptation of Satan, meant 
to cloud, for a time, our brother's evidence, but from 
which he may yet emerge triumphant. In either 
point of view ought we not to wait on the Lord for 
him in prayer, and leave the rest, with submission, 
to God?" 

This advice was like oil on the waters. The col- 
loquy was turned into a prayer-meeting. One after 
another, (all kneeling,) at the request of the most for- 
ward, poured out a long and earnest supplication in 
behalf of the dying Walker. The deep monotone of 
their voices, changing hin pitch from time to time, 
rolled on for nearly an hour. Eliza Hartshorn, who 
was working in the parlour opposite and keeping 
her mother company, thought they would never get 
through. In fact, the perplexity of the ministers was 
great and real. Humanity pleaded strongly with some 
of them in the dying man's behalf, but theological 
prejudice, the fear of stultifying themselves, and 
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awe of the opinion of their world, restrained the im- 
pulse. 

At ten o'clock Mrs. Hartshorn laid aside her knit- 
ting, read her chapter, and prepared to retire. She 
recommended to her daughter to follow her example, 
but Miss Hartshorn said that she should certainly sit 
up till the ministers were gone. Finally, Dr. Harts- 
horn and Dr. Eeynolds came in from the office, visited 
the patient, and, after a short consultation on the 
stairs, joined the clerical conclave. 

"Well, doctor?" 

" Mr. Walker, gentlemen, draws near his end." 

"Will he last out the night, doctor?" 

" He may do so." 

"But you do not expect it." 

" It is our opinion that Mr. Walker will not live 
two hours." 

"Is he aware of the close proximity of death?" 

" We have thought it best that one of you gentle- 
men should communicate it to him. It is the duty of 
the priest rather than of the physician," said Dr. 
Reynolds. 

After some consultation the dark-eyed, hollow- 
voiced , and the mild Professor F , who had 

been . Walker's immediate pastor before the latter 
became a licentiate, were deputed to this office. The 
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took leave, pleading the hour and his age. Dr. 



Keynolds also went off with the air of a man who felt 
himself no longer needed. 

Walker was not greatly changed, except in colour 
and expression. A sort of green pallor overspread 
his features as he sat, supported by numerous pillows, 
in a position almost erect, on account of his impeded 
respiration. Only one of his watchers was in the 
room; the other had already retired, and was asleep 
in the little bedroom at the back end of the chamber 
entry. A study-lamp, with a shade, stood on the 
table, and the watcher sat by it, in a rocking-chair. 
On the table were books and vials, glasses for medicine, 
and a decanter of wine. It had been necessary for 
some time to support the patient's strength by stim- 
ulants. 

" How do you do, Mr. Wiley ? " said the Professor, 
addressing the watcher in his softest voice. 

** How do you do, brother Wiley?" said the other 
minister in a deep tone. 

Mr. Wiley placed chairs for them by the bedside. 

Professor F took Walker's hand kindly and felt 

his pulse. It was imperceptible, as the Professor 
gently intimated. 

" What does that imply ? " said Walker. " Death ? " 

" We cannot hope that you will continue long with 
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US, Walker, unless God should choose to make a 
change." 

" What do the doctors say ? How long have I to 
hve ? Tell me the truth," said the dying man, " as 
you hope for God's mercy." 

" We have no desire to conceal the truth from you, 
hrother Walker," said the other minister, more gently 
than he was wont. "The doctors say that you are 
sinking. They fear that you will not live many 
lours." 

" How many ? " asked Walker, gasping slightly. 

"Perhaps not two hours more," said the minister 
ifirmly. " You are quite pulseless, and there is effusion 
in the chest, which increases. These are fatal symp- 
toms, brother Walker. We tell you in kindness, that 
^rou may use the time you have left, to make your 
peace with God, if so be that you have not made it 
already." 

" For the love of God," said Walker, beginning to 
breathe hard and quick, "send for Alban Atherton. 
I must see a priest before I die. For God's sake. 
Professor F., send for a priest to absolve me before 
I die. I shall go to hell. Oh, my God! I would 
go to purgatory willingly for a million of years — 
but everlasting perdition! These men have no 
mercy. God forgive you." ' 
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He seemed strangling; but Mr. Wiley calmly 
brought a draught from the table; the patient 
coughed anS raised a quantity of frothy and san- 
guineous mucus; then drank, and became quiet, 
though his eyes glared wildly from one to the other 
of his persecutors. 

"There is no priest to be had, brother Walker," 
continued the same minister ; for Professor F., push- 
ing back his chair, seemed to abandon the case as 
beyond human reach : " and besides, the hope you 
place in that source is but a refuge of lies — a re- 
liance on which is the true cause that threatens your 
perdition. Who can forgive sins but God only? 
Go directly to Him. Not that it would be improper 
to unburden your mind to one of us, if you have 
any load of special guilt upon it. * Confess your sins 
one to another, and pray one for another, that ye 
may be healed.' Not a word there about a priest." 

" We have been over this ground so often with 
brother Walker, that I think it is useless to recur 
to it now," interposed Professor F. 

"I wished once more to direct brother Walker's 
mind away from priests and human absolutions, to 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world," said the hollow-voiced minister solemnly. 
" * His blood cleanseth from all sin.' " 
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"How am I to apply His blood to my soul?" 

"By faith," responded the minister, "appropriat- 
ing him as your Saviour, and renouncing all depend- 
ence on your own righteousness." 

" Will you pray," said Walker, addressing the 
Professor, " and then leave me ? I wish to be 
alone." 

The ministers and Mr. Wiley knelt, and Professor 
F. began to pray. He was not very fluent, but com- 
menced, apparently from habit, by addressing Al- 
mighty God, " Who by Thy apostle hast said, * If any 
be sick among you, let him call for the elders of the 
Church, and let them pray over him ' — " 

" * Anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord,' — why don't you go on with the text?" in- 
terrupted Walker. 

This disconcerted Professor F., who soon brought 
the prayer to a conclusion, and his hollow-voiced 
ministerial brother sighed deeply as they rose from 
their knees. 

People moved through the passages, and on the 
stairs. Some were females, from their lighter- tread 
and rustling garments. By and by the house became 
quiet. Mr. Wiley was to call the family if any change 
occurred, and Hannah, before going to bed, stopped 
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at the door to let him know that there was hot water 
in case it were needed. Dr. Hartshorn came in again 
before retiring. As he quitted the sick-room he tried 
the door communicating with his daughter's to ascer- 
tain if it was locked on the other side, which it was. 
But Miss Hartshorn was still in the parlour, and her 
father looked in upon her. 

"Come, Eliza, it is time you were in bed. It is 
already considerably past eleven." 

" I cannot bear to go to bed, pa, when any person 
is dying in the house." 

"Nonsense, child. I desire that you will go up 
stairs, at all events, immediately. I sha'n't retire as 
long as any one is stirring below. Come." 

So Miss Hartshorn took her candle and slowly 
went up the stairs. Her father tried the outer doors, 
and withdrew the key from the lock. He did not 
go into his chamber till his daughter's figure was no 
longer visible from below, and even then he left 
the door ajar, so that no one could descend the stairs 
without his knowing it. 

Miss Hartshorn did not repair directly to her 
room; she went to the sick-room and tapped. Mr. 
Wiley came to the door. She asked a question, and 
Mr. Wiley came out — nay, he gently closed the 
door all but a crevice — while he answered her. 
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They whispered awhile, Miss Hartshorn, who was 
an engaging girl of five-and-twenty, looking very 
modest, but much interested. 

" Don't stand there in the entry with your candle, 
Eliza," said her father's voice from below. 

" No, sir," cried Miss Hartshorn, and with a saucy 
air, by signs, invited Mr. Wiley into the opposite or 
spare chamber, to finish what he had to say. With- 
out much hesitation the young man complied ; Miss 
Hartshorn (was not her courage fine ?) shut the door, 
and the candle no longer shining in the entry, her 
father returned to his room. 

Meanwhile, Alban, who had not familiarized his 
mind for nothing to scaling balconies, had come from 
some strange hiding-place, and was kneeling by 
Walker's bedside. 

"I am dying, Atherton. I want a priest. Con- 
fession — absolution ! I am a great sinner." 

" I expected a priest to-night, but he has not 
arrived. To-morrow he will certainly be here." 

" To-morrow ! I have not two hours to live," said 
Walker feebly, and struggling for breath. Weak as 
he was, he suppressed the inclination to cough, but 
the blood flowed from his lips. " No hope for me I " 

" Say not so, my dear Walker ; God does not 
require impossibilities. An act of perfect contrition. 
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with the desire of the sacrament which you have, is 
sufficient to blot out your sins in a moment I have 
never confessed. I am preparing to do so when 
Father O'Ryan comes. But if I were to die to-night, 
I trust I should be saved. The doctrine of the Church 
is, that perfect contrition — which is genuine sorrow 
for sin from the love of God, whom sin offends — 
suffices without the sacrament, if we desire the sacra- 
ment and purpose to receive it when we have 
opportunity, as you and I both do." 

"But who can give me perfect contrition? Alas! 
my sorrow for sin proceeds almost wholly from fear 
of hell. I think of naught else, day and night, but 
those eternal flames. I have sinned so grievously. 
Let me whisper in your ear." 

Alban turned pale as he listened to Walker's 
whispers. 

"There is no hope for me! you feel it?" 

" You have sinned grievously — " 

"Oh, that is only one — the greatest — " 

"But the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin. 
It matters not how guilty we are ; one drop of that 
precious blood is sufficient to make us whiter than 
snow." 

"But how is it to be applied to my soul?" The 
same question which he had put to the ministers. 



"The sacraments apply the blood of Christ to the 
soul, if they are received with suitable dispoaitioDS," 
replied Alban; "but there is no minister of the sacra- 
ments here, unless of baptism. Are you sure that 
you have been baptized ? " 

"Walker had been baptized in infancy by hia father, 
who was a Gongregationalist minister of the old school, 
and was accustomed to use trine affusion witii great 
particularity. Walker had seen his father baptize 
often. 

"There cannot be a doubt that you have been 
baptized," Alban said. " Perhaps I must teach you 
a little. Life is the direct gift of God, Walker, yet 
it comes to us by the ministry of our parenta, by the 
sacrament, if one may say so, of natural generation. 
It is God who sustains as, who heals us ; but it is by 
the natural sacraments "of food and medicine. Nor 
can it be otherwise in the spiritual world. There is 
a ministry and a sacrament of spiritual birth, healing, 
sustenance. God aeema to do nothing without a 
form, which, united to a certain appointed matter, 
conveys to us his manifold benefits. You have not 
feared, nay dear Walker, to profane the innocence 
and the life of grace which God gave you in baptism, 
and now you need another sacrament of Divine iu- 
sUtutioQ to heal your wouuded aoul, to renew within 
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yoa the justice which you have lost. Christ's blood 
has purchased for you the right to such a renewal 
— to such a medicine. Christ's word has provided 
it for you in the sacrament of penance ; but a minister 
to whom He has said, * Whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven,' is wanting to apply it." 

"Ah, you plunge me in despair," said Walker, 
whose eyes were fixed on the youth's lips. 

" Man doth 7iot live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of Ood" answered 
Alban, solemnly and tenderly. " The compassion of 
our Creator and Redeemer is infinite. You must have 
perfect contrition, certainly, and perfect contrition is 
very difficult to elicit; it is impossible without special 
grace, as the Church teaches. I know of but one 
certain way to obtain it -7- to interest the Saints in our 
behalf. God will grant to their -prayers what He justly 
withholds from ours. St. James assures us of it. The 
sacred heart of Jesus, and that of His blessed Mother, 
are the refuge of sinners. Fly to them, dear Walker, 
in these straits. No one, however stained with sin, was 
ever lost who had recourse, with perfect confidence, to 
Jesus and Mary. All the Saints say that. For in 
every exigency God devises means to bring His ban- 
ished back. Weak, alone, cut off from the ministra- 
tions of the visible Church, your faith. Walker, places 
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you in the fellowship of the invisible and triumphant 
Church, From their bright thrones they watch yon, 
expecting that cry which claims their aid. It is not 
in vain for us that they reign with Christ — believe it 
firmly." 

Walker's eyes filled with tears. He was prepared 
to believe all. A great scene opened upon him with 
the clearueaa of death-bed vision — a great and holy 
society, partly visible, partly unseen, but travailing 
in charity for him ; the Lamb of God, the Fount of all 
that love, its bond the Divine Humanity. If he had 
been left without the ordinary means which God, as 
Alban cited from Holy Writ, "devises to bring His 
banbhed back," it was only that that charity might 
reveal itself by overflowing its appointed channels, 
which ia nothing bnt charity when it restrains itself 
within them. 

Mr. Wiley, having whispered as long as he thought 
decency permitted with Miss Hartshorn, in the spare 
chamber, returned into the passage; but behold the 
Mck-room door was shut. Mr. Wiley tried the handle 
in silence, but the key had been turned on the 
inside. 

" Good gracions, Miss Hartshorn ! " 

"Eeally! what can have happened?" 

" May I paas through your room, Miss Hartahom?" 
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" Oh, sir, througli my room, indeed ! " 

"Your door is locked, too. Miss Hartshorn" — 
after trying it, in spite of her reclamations. — " What 
is to be done, indeed ! " The cold sweat stood on 
Mr. Wiley's forehead. "Can he have got up?" — 
listening at the door. " Some one is talking to him," 
he said, with great agitation. 

Miss Hartshorn's quick ear caught her father stir- 
ring. She blew out the light with great presence of 
mind, and whispered her companion to be still. In 
fine, the doctor came groping up stairs. Miss Harts- 
horn drew Mr. Wiley, confounded at the dilemma, 
into the spare room again. The bright moon shone 
in at the window of the entry, but the closed shutters 
excluded it from the spare room. The doctor came to 
the door of the sick-chamber and listened ; he heard a 
low voice as in prayer. The rigid countenance of the 
Congregational deacon, supposing that he heard Mr. 
Wiley himself, smoothed in the moonlight into an ex- 
pression of contented piety. With noiseless steps he 
returned to his own sanctum "below. 

With slow, agonizingly-muffled steps, poor Wiley 
again approached the fatal door. Miss Hartshorn, too, 
returned softly to the moonlit entry, keeping at a 
modest distance from her companion, who was, how- 
ever, too much distressed to attend to her in the least 
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No sentinel seeing the enemy's columns penetrate un- 
observed into the camp, could have been more sensible 
of the fault he had committed in deserting for a 
moment his post. 

They could both faintly hear the Litany of the 
departing* 

"Is it a Catholic priest who is with him ? " whis- 
pered Mr. Wiley, in a tone of awe. 

"I don't know. Listen." 

But all was a low, confused murmur of question and 
faint reply, till the same clear, soft voice was heard 
reciting, deliberately, the Acts of Faith and Hope, and 
of Divine Love, and the Act of Contrition ; and some- 
thing that might be supposed to be an Amen followed 
each. Miss Hartshorn knelt all the while at the door, 
and was weeping. Twice again the low accents re- 
peated the Act of Contrition, which, if indeed it be 
assented to with all the heart, this sinners salvation is 
secure. 

" holy and compassionate Virgin, Mother of 
Mercy and Refuge of sinners, suffer not this soul to 
perish for lack of thy all-powerful intercession, which 
in its last hour turns to thee the eye of hope. By thtf 
sword of suffering that pierced thy heart beneath the 

* For this toocfaiDg litany see the Gtolden Maniial. 
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cross, be his advocate with thy Almighty Son, his 
deemer. 

" Jesus, who hast shed every drop of thy bloo 
for him, melt his heart by one glance of thine infinit 
charity ; remember him. Lord, in Thy kingdom ; say 
him as Thou didst to the thief who confessed to the 
on the cross, * This day thou shalt be with me i 
Paradise.' From all eternity Thou hast foreseen thi 
hour. Behold, he is the child of time, and he 
abused Thy gifts, but his sole hope, Saviour of men 
is in Thy mercy. Shed abroad in his heart a ray of tha 
perfect charity which effaces in a moment the multitude 
of sins, for this gift also is thine ; or else, Lord, all- 
powerful, preserve him yet a little while for the sacra- 
ment of Thy reconciliation, which he so fervently 
desires." 

These prayers were interrupted by Walker's cough- 
ing. The fit was severe, and was succeeded by panting 
moans as of one struggling for breath. ' Wiley could 
not refrain any longer irom tapping on the door, and 
Alban came presently and opened it. Wiley went in 
with a cowed and guilty look. Walker was now suf- 
fering fearfully. 

" Air ! air ! air ! " he articulated ; his countenance 
was of a darker lividity, and his lips bubbled with 
bloody foam, which Wiley wiped away with a hand- 
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kerchief A draught which the latter offered he put 
away with his hand. His strength was so great that 
he raised himself entirely from the pillows, and sat un- 
supported save by Wiley's arm. 

" Give me — air I " 

Wiley motioned to Miss Hartshorn, who stood 
within the threshold. She understood him and ran 
down for her father. In a moment Dr. Hartshorn 
came up, with his dressing-robe thrown round him. 
After a glance at the bed, not even noticing Alban, he 
took a vial from the table and administered to the sick 
xnan a spoonful of liquid. A smell of ether was dif- 
fused through the apartment. Walker ceased to cry 
for air, and fell back, slightly panting, on the pillow. 
His eyes sought Atherton, who had knelt again by 
the bedside. Having never seen death, Alban was not 
alarmed. 

" Do you believe in God," he said in a low voice, 
**and in all that He has revealed to His Church; 
the Trinity of Persons in the Unity of the Godhead, 
the Incarnation of His Son Jesus Christ of the Ever- 
virgin, Hil death for our sins, His resurrection for 
our justification, the perpetuation of His sacrifice and 
the presence of His Body and Blood, Soul and Di- 
vinity, in the adorable Sacrament of the Altar, the 
Bemission of Sins by the power of the Keys which 

VOL. n. 13 
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He has left to His Church, and in general all that 
is believed and taught as of faith by the Holy, 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church, out of which 
there is no possibility of salvation ? " 

"I believe all," said Walker, with a faint eager- 
ness. 

"You hope in the infinite goodness of God, and 
in His gracious promises to you, though a sinner, for 
salvation through the blood of Christ, that is, the 
infinite merits of his sacred passion ? " 

"It is all my hope." 

" It grieves you to the heart to have ever offended 
by thought, word, or deed, this God and Saviour ? " 

" To the heart." 

"You desire to be reconciled to the Church by 
penance and absolution, were it possible ? " continued 
Alban, in a trembling voice. 

"God knows that I desire it — I ask not to live 
one moment longer than may suffice for that." 

" Yet once more," pursued Alban, hurriedly ; " you 
are willing, however, to die whenever it pleases God, 
and you accept your death in the spirit o{ penance, 
humbly offering it to God in union with the death of 
His beloved Son ? " 

Walker raised his eyes to heaven, but answered 
not with . his lips. He seemed so collected and so 
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calm, that no one but the physician could believe 
that the end was so near. Dr. Hartshorn had stared 
at Alban wildly at first, and then fixed his gaze 
upon the sick. Mrs. Hartshorn had come up from 
the room in the garb of haste, and stood with her 
daughter at the bed's foot. Little Hetty had also 
somehow glided in, and stood with her black arms 
crossed on her breast, in her coarse chemise and 
petticoat. 

Alban began to murmur prayers, to invoke the 
sweet names of Jesus and Mary. He took a crucifix 
fix)m his bosom and oifered it to Walker's lips. 

"Behold with faith Him whom your sins have 
pierced, but who has washed them out in His heart's 
blood." 

The dying man looked at the image of Him who 
was " lifted up like the serpent in the wilderness," 
with an expression of unutterable tenderness and 
compunction. His eyes wandered round as if he saw 
something in the room. He made an attempt to 
speak, but could only articulate faintly the words, 
" Jesus ! Mary ! " 

There was a slam of the outer gate, followed 
quickly by a firm, loud knock at the street door. 
Little Hetty disappeared at a sign from her mistress, 
for Dr. Hartshorn was wholly absorbed. The eyes 
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of Walker were glazed ; his jaw had fSaillen ; he lay 
motionless. Mrs. Hartshorn was about to draw away 
the pillows from under the corpse, but her husband 
prevented her. Little Hetty came running in again, 
and whispered to Miss Eliza, who in turn whispered 
Atherton. The latter started up and went out. He 
returned in a minute, bringing in a gray-haired man 
in a long overcoat, and wrapped up as from night 
travel. The stranger approached the bedside, (even 
Dr. Hartshorn giving way before his air of quiet 
authority,) and uttered without delay some words in 
a voice almost inaudible, making a rapid sign in the 
air with one hand. The dying drew one soft breath, 
that just raised the linen over the breast. All waited 
in silence for another, but it came not, and at length 
it became manifest that all was over. 
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CHAPTEE lY. 

Walker's funeral, agreeably to the custom of the 
country, took place on the second day after his decease. 
His father and only sister had arrived but the day 
before ; they had been sent for at an early period of 
his danger, but their journey was from far, and by 
winter roads. They were plunged in the deepest 
grief, for he was their hope and stay, and the trying 
circumstances of his last illness, considered in a reli- 
gious point of view, could not be kept from their 
knowledge. The father, a respectable Congregational- 
ist minister in Western New York, was profoundly 
humiliated by his son's death-bed apostacy: the 
daughter (now a sole surviving child) seemed stunned. 
A grave and stem sympathy pervaded New Haven ; 
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Alban Atherton's name was hardly mentioned with- 
out some indignant sentence which on other lips 
would have been an execration; the Episcopalians 
alone secretly exulted in the blow inflicted on the 
pride and bigotry of the " standing order." 

In the midst of this excitement, the young man 
preserved, like a recruit in his first battle, a calm 
exterior over a wildly beating heart. Early in the 
morning, (it was Good Friday, but the college routine 
was not interrupted for .that,) he visited the house 
where the dead lay. He was shown by little Hetty 
into the best parlour, where a white-haired but hale- 
looking man, clerically attired, and a pale girl in 
black, already were. Mr. Walker, senior, was placid 
in mien, with that stern compression of the thin lips, 
so common in New England. He spoke not, but 
his looks said to the student, "What do you want 
with me ? " 

" My errand," said the young man, after a brief 
expression of sympathy with the affliction of those 
whom he addressed, " regards the performance of the 
last rites of religion at our friend's burial." 

" The Reverend Doctor is to conduct them," 

said the senior Walker quickly. 

" At the house, pa," said Miss Walker. " The 
Reverend Mr. is to officiate at the grave." 
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"I have no wish," said the young man, "to pro- 
pose any thing that can conflict with these arrange- 
ments, which have been adopted in accordance with 
the feelings of survivors. The sole request which 
I would prefer in the name of the Catholic priest 
now here, is that on the way from the house to the 
grave the remains of your son, sir, may be taken to 
the Catholic chapel. The object, I need scarcely say, 
is to pay them those rites of respect which are due 
to one who died in our holy faith." 

Mr. Walker started as if stung. Miss Walker 
stared at the speaker, as if she for the first time 
understood who he was, and was petrified at the pre- 
sumption of his request — indeed, at the audacity of 
his coming. The father only answered quietly, but 
definitively, 

" My son, I hope, died a Christian. I want no 
mummeries over his body." 

"Let me claim your intercession. Miss Walker," 
said Alban. 

"You cannot have it, sir," answered Miss Walker. 
" Why do you come here to add to our affliction by 
such proposals ? " Her frame, which was slight, 
trembled with passion. 

Alban rose. 

" I have a message to deliver to you, Miss Walker, 
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! which your brother, a little before he died, requested 

.; me to impart to you alone." 

I The young lady^s pale face changed to crimson, 

Her father, gazing sternly out of the window, evi- 
dently listened not. In a minute the daughter rose, 

j pale again, paler than before, and beckoned Alban 

■^ to follow her. She preceded him up stairs to the 

room which had been her brother's. The door was 
locked, but the key was outside, and she turned it 
The room was cold, but cheerful with the sun. The 
bedstead had been stripped of its furniture ; the 
books, toilet, and table were arranged with the for- 
mal precision of a vacant chamber; but supported 
on three chairs was the open coflBn with its stiff and 
white tenant. There were no flowers, as in the half 
heathen Germany ; no candles burning, as in Catholic 
lands ; the dead lay coldly, but not unimpressively, 
alone." 

" Here," said Miss Walker, seeming to lean on her 
brother's coffin for support, "we shall not be inter- 
rupted, but pray, sir, be brief. " 

Miss Walker had a high, prominent forehead, and 
large, dark, piercing eyes, full of melancholy. Her 
figure, in deep mourning, was remarkable only for its 
extreme fragility. Her attitudes and movements were 
somewhat rigid and ungraceful. She bent on Alban 
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those mournfiil eyes with an expression of fear, ex- 
pectation, and distressful curiosity, mingled with 
something of womanly embarrassment, perhaps of 
maiden shame. 

"Your brother fell into a grievous sin, not un- 
known to you," said Alban, " and he crowned the 
sin, as you also know, by a great injustice, and added 
a falsehood, which came little short of perjury, to 
shield himself from the consequences; finally, when 
driven to desperation, procured the commission of 
what even human laws punish as a crime, and which 
certainly is a great one in the sight of God. A great 
part of this is irreparable; but the person whom he 
has injured is known to you; it may be in your 
power to save her from further degradation and 
eternal ruin. He implores you to do it, even if his 
reputation should be thereby endangered. Do not 
be so overwhelmed — Miss Walker. God has par- 
doned your brother, we trust, and that is the important 
thing. Perhaps but for this fall he had not been 
saved. It is only a divine restraint upon us that 
prevents any of us from rushing into wickedness." 

"I never knew his sin till it was too late to do 
more than conceal it as best I could." 

" K concealment had not been unjust to another," 
said Alban. 

VOL. n. 18 
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" She deserved her fate," said the sister of Walker, 
looking up. " Not that I excuse my brother ; but he 
was a man. A woman who forgets what is due to 
her sex, Mr. Atherton, must and ought to bear the 
penalty." 

" Would he 8SLJ so now, who has met, face to face, 
the justice of God?" said Alban, glancing down at 
those features locked in the tranquillity which knows 
no earthly comparison. 

Miss Walker bowed herself over the calm, white 
face, from which Alban had lifted the light fall of 
muslin that covered it, and burst into sobs. Their 
violence racked her delicate frame. Some low words 
escaped her, in which nothing but "Brother" was dis- 
tinguishable. 

" And now I may say," continued Alban, " that we 
are not anxious to claim your brother as a convert 
for the sake of any credit that would hence redound 
to our religion. He fled to the Church as an ark 
of safety from the wrath of God. The Divine mercy 
inspired him with such dispositions, so far as we can 
judge, that the priest, whose word and sign in the 
last unconscious moments of existence swept away 
the airy barrier which yet separated him from the 
visible communion of God's Elect, entertains no doubt 
of his salvation, and is ready to attest the feet of his 
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reception into the Church by granting his mortal re- 
mains the last honours of the flesh which is to rise in 
Christ's image. For the repose of his soul, masses 
shall be offered. Whatever measure of just retribu- 
tion his spirit suffers, the merits of the Divine sacrifice 
are applicable to expiate and relieve. Body and soul 
he belongs to Christ — not to Satan. That is what we 
wish to say, Miss Walker, — what we dare to say, — 
let the cruel, harsh-judging, unforgiving world talk 
of him as it will." 

Now the sister's tears fell fast, but in silence. Al- 
though the quick transitions and delicate links of 
reasoning, than which adamant were more easily 
shivered, baffled a female attention in most that Al- 
ban would say on such subjects, the main drift was 
intelligible to a woman through her heart. A certain 
apprehension of punishment is inseparable from the 
knowledge of guilt in ourselves or those near to us. 
Hence Alban had touched the right string when he 
pointed out to Miss Walker that the Church extended 
over her brother in death, the arm of courageous love 
and the aegis of the name of Christ. She was softened 
enough to reason with the young student, whom at 
first she had regarded but with indignation and 
horror. 

" I cannot imagine," said she, gently replacing the 
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muslin over the face of the dead, " how an absolution 
which seems to have been pronounced when my 
brother was unconscious, and actually breathing his 
last, should affect his state. You attach a value to 
forms, Mr. Atherton, which appears very strange." 

" Because behind the veil of the form we see some- 
thing that you do not — Jesus Christ 'gliding into the 
chamber and saying to the departing, * Thy sins be 
forgiven thee.' But I must not tarry longer." The 
young man bowed for a moment over the dead, and 
turned away. " It is not good for you to remain here 
long," he said, allowing her to pass out before him. 
When they reached the bottom of the stairs, he ex- 
tended his hand without alluding to the business which 
had occasioned his visit. 

" I will get pa to consent to your proposal about — " 
said she, avoiding the conclusion of the sentence. 
" And in regard to the other matter — it rests between 
us, I hope, Mr. Atherton ? We may never meet again, 
but you may be assured that my brother's dying 
request is something that I shall consider sacred." 

The funeral was in the afternoon. A crowd of 
students and citizens of New Haven, with many ladies, 
filled every room within the house. Without were 
collected a great number of Irish servants and labourers, 
mingled with the more ordinary class of town-people. 
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At one time, from the excited feeling between the 
Catholic and Protestant portions of the crowd outside, 
an excitement fanned by various reports, there were 
symptoms of a battle, but the arrival of the ministers 
produced a calm by diverting the attention of the 
multitude. 

The exercises consisted of an address to those assem- 
bled, and a prayer. Both were made in the hall at the 
foot of the stairs, and were listened to, in breathless 
silence, by the men who filled the lower portion of the 
house; with tears and some audible sobbing by the 
females in the chambers. The address of Professor 

was cautious and painful. He spoke of the lessons 

to be drawn from the death of one so young — *'in 
the opening bud of manhood and usefulness, and so 
recently full of health and strength." He applied to 
the surviving friends the ordinary topics of instruction 
and consolation ; but he said very little of the departed, 
which, considering that it was almost a clerical brother, 
seemed a significant omission, and struck a chill into the 

breasts of his auditors. The Eev. Mr. 's prayer 

was more fluent, and his hollow tones reverberated with 
an awe-impressing effect; but he, also, much more 
slightly and vaguely alluded to the deceased than was 
his wont. He made amends by praying fervently that 
all present might be preserved from false dependences, 
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from every refuge of lies, from all the cunning devices 
of Satan, even when he disguised himself as an angel 
of light, (here every eye was directed, or at least, every 
thought, to the form of Atherton, who stood in the 
doorway among the bearers,) and that every stronghold 
of his, whether pagan or papistic, might speedily be 
overturned by the power of the Word of God, and 
so on, which was listened to eagerly, and found in 
every listener a ready interpreter. 

The procession was formed. The pall-bearers took 
their places. There was only one carriage, occupied 
by the mourners; the citizens followed on foot; the 
students walked on before the hearse. It proceeded by 
an unusual road, which many, indeed, did not under- 
stand, until a pause occurred before the low building 
with a cross on the gable. Those whose duty it was 
to bear the coffin, when taken from the hearse, here 
refused to act ; but six Irish labourers, decently clad 
in black, came forward and supplied their places. 
However, curiosity carried most of those present into 
the chapel, and it became filled. Unfamiliar, and some 
of them apprehensive, the crowd gazed upon the black 
hangings, which had not been removed since the 
morning service, (it was Good Friday,) and the candles 
burning by day. 

The body of Walker passed a threshold, which 
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living it bad never crossed; and psalms were recited 
in the ear of the dead, which living it had never heard ; 
holy water was sprinkled on the inanimate flesh, which 
living had never used that salutary aspersion; lights 
burned and incense waved around that body, which 
living had never rendered like honours to the glorious 
Body of the Lord. Such was the Church's acknowl- 
edgment of penitence and faith, though testified at the 
final hour. Nor did she avoid his name, which once 
before she had uttered, when she bore him in baptism. 
She breathed it now in prayer, commending his spirit 
to the mercy of Him Who creaited it. 

Thus ended the history so far as the principal actor 
was concerned, but for the subordinate, that is, our 
hero, there remained something behind. As the sun 
went down of a gloomy red that same evening, upon 
the leafless elms of New Haven, and the paschal moon 
rose opposite, round and vast, with the prophecy of 
the Easter solemnities upon its mighty disk, a pair 
of tutors returning from a walk, while the study bell 
rung cheerily, gossipped thus: — 

" A boy like this cannot be permitted to triumph 
over us all." 

"The spirit of insubordination appears already. 
Nothing else was talked of in commons to-night, and 



those who were opposed to Atherton's views sym- 
pathized with his victory." 

" The weakest thing was brother 's speech at 

the grave — why should he speak at all ? " said the 
senior of the two, contemptuously. 

" The students dispersed, smiling and laughing. 
But I wonder that more decided measures were not 
taken to prevent that significant demonstration at the 
Catholic chapel." 

"It was a mistake all round. Atherton, who 
(between us) is the very deuce among the women, 
persuaded Walker's sister, and she made the old man 
consent. But Master Alban has laid himself open to 
discipline in that visit to Walker. I suppose you 
know that he entered Dr. Hartshorn's house near 
upon midnight, by Miss Hartshorn's window." 

" Shocking ! scandalous ! and he a professor ! Is n't 
it a misdemeanor, a trespass, or something of that 
sort? Dr. Hartshorn should bring him before a jus- 
tice of the peace." 

"His daughter's share in it prevents his doing 
that. But there is nothing to prevent an investiga- 
tion before the faculty." 

"That '11 be rich. Atherton will be expelled— 
don't you think?" 

"I am sorry for him," said the senior tutor, with 
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a look of mysterious knowledge, " but he has brought 
this thing upon himself." 

The proceedings of the faculty of Yale College 
are always marked by promptitude. The morning 
of the day following, Alban was summoned before 
them. It is also a body of remarkable sagacity, which 
has ever tempered its instinctive jealousy as a gov- 
ernment. They deemed it wiser to fall short of the 
severity desired by the public feeling than to awaken 
sympathy for the sufferer by the semblance of vin- 
dictiveness. A few of the older professors, whose 
natures were more despotic and their religious an- 
tipathies more violent, were in favour of expulsion ; 
but more temperate counsels prevailed, and Alban 
Atherton (not without some touch of retributive jus- 
tice for his New York "pranks) was rusticated for 
three months — being the entire remainder of his col- 
lege course. 

The President's room was directly under Atherton's 
— " Awful handy for you ! " said St, Clair, who tried 
to keep up his cousin's courage under these painful 
circumstances by a fire of constrained jests. All Sat- 
urday afternoon he heard the voices of those who 
were sitting there and deciding upon his fate; at six 
o'clock he went in to hear his sentence from the lips 
of the kind old President as well as to receive the 
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" admonition" which was a formal part of the punish- 
ment. 

The day which he had thus spent had been fixed 
for his first confession, and as soon as he could get 
away, he hurried to the Catholic chapel. He found 
it full of servant-girls and labourers waiting their turn, 
and crowding, not to say pushing, each other round 
the door of the sacristy in order to secure it. It 
might be nearly half-past seven when Atherton came 
in, and he remained more than three hours kneeling 
at one of the back benches, trying to recall the matter 
he had previously prepared, and to excite himself to 
contrition. In spite of his eflforts at recollection, his 
mind wandered — now to the sentence which, in all 
its mild wording and severe sense, rung in his ears, 
now to the mortifying details of his trial, in which 
he might have said so much that he did not say, (in 
reply to attacks,) and omitted so much (that* was in- 
discreet) which he had said; then to Walker's death 
and funeral, his interview with the father and sister, 
and the probable effect of all upon his own parents, 
the De Groots, and all his near or distant friends. 

At about eleven o'clock the chapel was at last 
cleared, and he entered the sacristy with a beating 
heart. The old priest rose fi:om the confessional and 
met him. 
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« " My dear sir, you must not think of coming to 
confession to-night. If I had had a suspicion of your 
being here I would have come out of the sacristy 
to tell you so. It is impossible, my dear young 
friend, that after what you have passed through to- 
day you can be sufiSciently recollected to make a first 
confession. God will take the will for the deed. Ee- 
turn to your room and sleep upon it. To-morrow 
you will hear mass quietly, and in the afternoon, or 
Monday morning, whichever you prefer, I will see 
you here, and we can take it leisurely." 

"On Monday morning, father, I must quit New 
Haven. I am rusticated." 

"Have they gone so far? — Well," giving Ather- 
ton's hand a warm pressure — " thank God I thank 
God ! you begin to suffer a little for the faith. What 
a favour to yo% my dear friend ! Now donH trouble 
yourself about this confession. Let me see. You go 
on Monday morning. Perhaps you will like to make 
a beginning to-night, and I dare say you can finish 
to-morrow." 

"I think I will not attempt to do any thing to- 
night, if I can have an hour to-morrow altogether," 
said Atherton. 

" Then I will hurry to my hotel and take a bite 
before twelve o'clock," said the priest, "for I have 
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two masses to-morrow, and to-day, of course, I have 
had but one meal. As that was ten hours ago, and 
I have been in this dreadful confessional ever since, 
I feel rather used up." 

" My good father I and you talked of hearing my 
confession 1 " 

" Why, to tell the truth," said the missionary with 
a gruff cheerfulness, "I hardly know how I should 
stand it if I did n't get something to eat before mid- 
night. Not but that I Ve done it in my day, but 
this has been a hard week. In vigiliis, in jejuniiSf 
often comes to my mind, Mr. Atherton. We stagger 
under a trifle of fasting for twenty-four hours — 
what would we think of the watchings and fastings 
of St. Paul ? " 

So on Sunday Alban came in the afternoon to 
the chapel, but found it closed. Not a soul knew 
why. He went round to the hotel. The missionary 
was gone, having been called away to a place thirty 
miles off to visit a person at the point of death. He 
had left a pencilled note for Atherton, which thus 
concluded : — 

"Thank God, my dear friend, for this fresh dis- 
appointment, it being His will to try you a little 
longer. To be perfectly resigned to the will of the 
Almighty is better than to receive absolution with 
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ordinary good dispositions. Be humble enough to say 
from the heart fiat voluntas tua, and grace itself can 
do no more for you." 

With faint steps the young convert approached 
his boarding-house at the hour of the evening meal. 
He was fasting, although it was the Queen of Fes- 
tivals — the first Easter he had ever observed. 

Looking forward to confession, and feeling pretty 
sure that under the circumstances the good father 
would give him absolution at once," he had enter- 
tained the innocent desire of making his first com- 
munion on that sacred day. The disappointment of 
both these expectations coming upon his academical 
disgrace, — conspired, with the exhaustion of his 
bodily powers and the moral reaction after the some- 
what exalted state through which he had passed, to 
produce an extreme depression. His very faith ap- 
peared to have left him. The sublime Hope on 
which his soul had fed, identified itself with the 
illusions of the imagination. Could his eyes have 
been opened he would have perceived a dark and 
formless Being walking by his side, triumphing that 
his power was not yet at an end, and that one more 
temptation was permitted him, to which those of the 
world and the flesh were weak. 

Mrs. Hart met him in the hall with some letters 
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which had arrived on Saturday, for Alban had lately 
taken a fancy to have his letters left at his boarding- 
house. By such a batch coming to hand at once, he 
divined a crisis, such as indeed he had reason to 
expect. As in duty bound he opened one from his 
father J&rst. 

"New Tork, April 17, 1886. 

" Deab Son, — Your mother and myself have 
been astonished at the communication just received 
from you. What you propose is an act of perfect 
lunacy. I can with diflBiculty realize that you are 
serious in it. I omit all reply to your long argu- 
ment. I am astonished that the college faculty should 
not have informed me, when they knew that you 
were diverting your mind from your studies to these 
frivolous questions, which the whole world settled 
hundreds of years before you were born. You men- 
tioned to me, before leaving home last vacation, that 
your mind was occupied in this manner, and I thought 
I then signified my wish with sufficient clearness, to 
the effect that, you would postpone such matters until 
you have completed your college course. Indeed, it 
would be far better never to take into consideration 
any subject which has no practical bearings. 

" The recent rise in ( which has '^ery much 

surprised the rich 'bears') has realized +he expect- 
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ations whicli I had confidently formed, and I antici- 
pate a still further improvement. Thinking you may 
be short, I enclose you a cheque for fifty dollars, 
which please acknowledge. 

" The proposed change of reUgion would be de- 
cidedly injurious to you in a quarter to which I need 
only allude. I speak from personal knowledge when 
I say that the opinion entertained of your sound 
judgment and liberal views, is the ground of the ap- 
probation which has been given by her parents to 
the preferences of a certain young lady. 

" Yr. afi: father, 

" Sl. Atherton." 

The next letter was from his mother. 

" Orey Street, April 16, Thursday. 

"My dear Alban, — Your letter has plunged 
me into the deepest grief. "Words, my beloved son, 
cannot express the feelings with which I have again 
and again perused it. Surely it is a transient bewil- 
derment. You confess that you were for a time 
sceptical, then (singular and incomprehensible) al- 
most a Jew I These notions will also pass off if you 
give them time. 

"What 70U say in condemnation of the religion 
of your sainjed grandfather, your aunt Elizabeth, your 
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cousin Bachel, (who is going on a mission,) — not to 
say of your own mother — is dreadful! But you 
have not looked upon it in that light When you 
do, you will repent, I am sure, of such thoughts as 
you seem to have had. It would break my heart, 
Alban, if I thought that you could really be given 
up to this awful delusion. 

"Your father (although he has promised me to 
write you temperately) is very angry about your 
letter. He says that if you turn Papist or Jew (for 
he cannot make out which it is you mean) he will 
never see you again. 

"Before you were bom, it was my prayer, day 
and night, that (whatever else you were) you might 
be one of God's true children; and indeed I had 
hoped that my prayer was answered. Oh, Alban, 

I would rather have followed you to your grave than 

« 

see you forsake the truth, and lose your soul I 

"Put away the books which have perverted your 
mind, my dearest son; give up your proud reliance 
on your own talents, (ah, that is the great point,) 
and study your Bible with prayer to God for guid- 
ance — He 'will not fail to direct you. 

" I have no heart to add more at present If you 
will not take the counsels of those who are older and 
wiser than you, I foresee your ruin for this world 
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and the next, and for your parents nothing but 
shame and grief, where they have hitherto felt so 
proud and happy. 

Your affectionate mother, 

"Grace Atherton. 

"P. S. I have just heard, from a reliable source, 
that Miss De G., who has no doubt influenced you 
more than you are aware, is herself not too well 
satisfied with the step so hastily taken in opposition 
to the known wishes of her parents. Oh, Alban, 
will you not be warned ? " 

These letters touched our hero deeply. Could 
any thing be so certain as the evil of outraging 
these kind ' affections — the prime religion of nature 
and basis of piety ? — A marCs foes shall be they of his 
own household. He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me, — " How true the pro- 
phecy I How precise the warning I " thought Alban, 
as he broke the rich seal of a third letter. 

** Fifth Avente, Fer. 6 in Parasceve, 

"Dear Atherton, — Addressing a new-blown vo- 
tary of the Christianity of the Middle Ages, I can 
do no less than adopt an ecclesiastical date. Your 
father tells me you are going to make a fool of 

YOL. n. \4 
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yourself as Mary has done, but with infinitely less 
excuse. 

"Speculate as you will, Atherton. Protestantism 
is a shallow thing, no doubt, but do not think that 
because there are truths which it cannot measure or 
fathom, its opposite must necessarily be truth without 
alloy. It is but a few months since you hesitated 
between Judaism and Episcopacy, and but a few more 
since you were a fervent Puritan. Now you regard 
these past states as blindness. Wait a few more 
months and you will deem the same of your present 
stage of development. I do not mean (as some vulgar 
people would) that you have gained nothing, but 
that you have something yet to gain. You are young, 
and although you have a wonderful head for your 
years, no genius can compensate altogether for the 
want of that grandest and most fruitful experience 
whose domain is the inner world of reflection, — which 
time and self-study alone can give. 

" I do not wish to appeal to any feeling or interest 
which you would regard as beneath the dignity of 
such a question. At the same time I think it right 
to tell you that since she has looked upon you as 
a convert, Mary's interest in you has sensibly dimin- 
ished. Her imagination is no longer excited about 
you, and that is a fatal incident in the love of a 
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devotee. Mary thinks more of the cloister than of 
wedlock already, and if you were actually to join 
the Eoman Church at this premature stage of your 
friendship, I greatly fear that she might never arrive 
at that passion-point where maiden resolutions melt 
like snow before the fire. 

" Win and wed my daughter first — then profess 
her faith. The world will then appreciate your 
change, which now will be assigned to an interested 
motive. 

"Let me hear that you have chosen the wise 

course of postponing an irrevocable step, at least until 

you can take it with dignity. 

, " Truly yours, 

"E. De Groot. 
"Alban Atherton, Esquire." 

" How sage and how confident he seems I" thought 
Alban. "And Mary! It would be strange if she 
ceased to love me, because I had become actually a 
Catholic. And yet it would not be strange, for it is 
not like the ways of the Highest to bestow a rich 
earthly reward on those who leave all for His sake. 
I see how it will be. Flower of chastity ! My bosom 
is not pure enough on which thou shouldest repose! 
He whose * name is as oil poured forth,' has attracted 
thy virgin steps." 
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A sudden faintness overcame Atherton; the room 
swam around him ; he looked about for help, but Mrs. 
Hart was gone; he rose and staggered to the so&, 
on which he had just time to throw himself ere a 
darkness swept the room from his sight. 

He lay motionless, but not unconscious, till on that 
black depth, as in a mirror, a bright scene became 
gradually distinct. 

It was the interior of a beautiful chapel, the morn- 
ing sun shining in at the high east window. A pure 
yet brilliant altar of white marble was crowned with 
a constellation of starry lights. A meek prelate in a 
rich robe stood before it; the sides of the chapel 
were lined with black-robed nuns, each in her oaken 
stall, the snowy wimple covering her breast, the snowy 
band across her temples. At the rail knelt two young 
females in pure white, one of whom was habited as 
a bride. 

Alban could hear no words; but the brief and 
beautiful ceremony of taking the white veil took 
place in dumb show in the small, brilliant chapel. 
He knew what it was, although he had never seen it. 
When the novice turned from the altar with the 
plain veil of religion upon her head, in place of the 
rich bridal lace which had previously shrouded her, 
Atherton saw her features of incomparable loveliness : 
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they were those of Mary De Groot, and the bright 
vision gradually dissolved again till only her youth- 
ful form, still advancing towards him, remained visible. 
It approached till it seemed that he could have touched 
her, and then vanished. 
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CHAPTEE V, 

The place to which our hero was rusticated, was a 
retired country village in the interior of Connecticut. 
Early on Monday morning he took stage for^Hartford, 
the semi-capital of the little State, not content with 
one metropolis. From New Haven to Hartford was 
a day's journey in those times, and in the early spring 
a tedious one. The heavy and well-balanced vehicle 
went swinging and swaying through the mud, crawling 
up the hills, tearing down the declivities with a 
rocking and sweeping whirl that for the moment stirred 
the blood and half took away the breath, then crept 
on as before. 

Atherton was too busy with his own brooding 
thoughts to heed much his fellow-travellers, or their 
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conversation, which was slight ,and desultory. At 
noon they- stopped for dinner, after which several 
new passengers were taken in; the stage received its 
complement of nine inside, and two with the driver. 
The new company were more talkative. The recent 
events at New Haven were discussed, and Alban 
heard his own name freely mentioned. 

" This young gentleman is a Yale student, I 
believe," said one of the old passengers. 

"Are you acquainted with the young man Ather- 
ton ? " asked a new passenger. 

"I have some acquaintance with him," said Alban, 
in the dry New England manner. 

" Is he so talented as they say he is ? " inquired the 
new passenger. " I heard that it puzzled the Doctors 
of Divinity to answer his objections." 

" There is generally exaggeration in these reports," 
replied Atherton. 

"Is it true that he let himself down the chimney 
into a young lady's chamber and hid himself under 
the bed till she had retired?" 

"No, not under the bed, but in the closet," said 
a morning passenger, with an air of positive informa- 
tion. 

" "Why, what a bad, impudent fellow he must be 1 " 
said a kdy on the back seat. 
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"I never heard those circumstances mentioned," 
said Alban. 

"Oh, I assure you they are quite true,^ said the 
morning passenger. "I was told by a friend of 

Miss Hornbeart herself — was not that the name? 

Miss Hornbeart was dreadfully shocked, as yoii may 
suppose, ladies," (turning to the fidr occupants of the 
back seat.) 

" How old is Atherton ? " inquired one of the 
ladies, addressing Alban. 

"I should say he was something past twenty, 
ma'am." 

"Young scapegrace!" ejaculated the afternoon 
passenger. 

" He has be^n dreadfully dissipated without any 
one's ever suspecting it," said the morning passenger. 

"Sly boots," interposed the afternoon passenger, 
with a wink at the eldest of the ladies. 

"And worse than dissipated — a very dangeroiis 
young man in a family." 

" Oh, really I " exclaimed the two elder ladies in 
a breath. 

" Dear me 1 " softly breathed the youngest, with a 
blush. 

" I think you rather calumniate Atherton, sir," said 
Alban, colouring. "I belong to the same class in 
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college, and I certainly never heard any thing in- 
sinuated against his moral character." 

" Oh ! " cried the morning passenger, contemptuous- 
ly, "I dare say you never heard any thing against 
him, young gentleman. Nobody had heard, till this 
came out. Sly boots! as you were saying, sir," (to 
the afternoon passenger.) 

The afternoon passenger was a tall, large-framed, 
and well-fleshed man, in a suit of rusty black, with 
a narrow white cravat; quite evidently the minister 
of some Episcopal congregation in a rural district. He 
sat on the middle seat, with his great, heavy arm over 
the strap, and exchanged many little courtesies with 
the ladies behind him. 

"I should like to have a talk with this Popish 
classmate of yours," said he, addressing Alban* " He 
and I would agree on many points. For instance, the 
Roman Catholic Church has always set its face against 
modern science. I like that," turning to the rest of 
the company; "modern science is little better than 
dealing with the devil, after all. These great dis- 
coveries! gifts of Satan all. Steam, Chemistry, Gal- 
vanism, and last, but not least. Animal Magnetism!" 

"Do you rank Animal Magnetism with acknowl- 
edged scientific facts?" asked Alban. 

"There is a girl here in Hartford at the present 

TOL. n. 14* 
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time," replied the clergyman, witli a keen look at 
the young student, "a girl in the clairvoyant state, 
who can see through blankets, and tell you what is 
passing hundreds of miles oflF. " 

"'Tis true as the Gospel," said a gentleman in 
the corner of the front seat, who had not before 
spoken. "She sees all the interior organs in any 
one's body, (that wishes it, of course,) and describes 
all their conditions, so that a physician by her aid 
can prescribe as exactly for any disease as if he 
could take you to pieces like a watch. I have 
witnessed this myself." 

"For my part I should object to being seen 
through in that fashion," exclaimed one of the ladies, 

"And I too," said the second lady, who had a 
slight cough, "though I should like to know if I 
have tubercles." 

The young lady only blushed. 

" The first time that the Mesmerist made this clair- 
voyant girl see the inside of a human body. — with 
the heart beating, the blood rushing through the 
great arteries, the lymph circulating, and so on — 
she was terribly frightened," said the stranger who 
had last spoken. " Now she is used to it, and thinks 
nothing of examining anybody that the operator 
requires." 
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"But where is the evidence that her seeing these 
things is not all pretence ? " asked Alban, sceptically. 

" Of course you must take her testimony as 
part proof, " said the stranger, " but if you have suffi- 
cient evidence of her preternatural sight in many 
other incontestable instances, you cannot refuse to 
believe." 

"I will tell you what happened to myself," said 
the Episcopal clergyman. 

All expressed a desire to hear the clergyman's story, 
and he related a very wonderful one of a young girl 
who told the hour by a watch held at the back of 
her head, and described matters that were happening 
fifty miles off. 

" In time we shall arrive at more wonderful things," 
observed the stranger in the comer seat. " Or rather, 
all miracles will be explained by some very simple 
principle. A few passes, you observe, sir, effected 
that extraordinary phenomenon which you witnessed 
in the mesmerized girl. By and by we shall learn 
to cure diseases with a touch. In fact, it is not more 
wonderful than that they should now be cured by 
some simple herbs." 

" And what do you think of it, young gentleman ? " 
said the clergyman, addressing Atherton. 

" Why, sir, it appears on your own showing, that 
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you have had dealings with Satan," replied Alban, 
gravely. 

"Pshaw!" said the stranger in the corner seat, 
"there is no such person as Satan." 

The evening lights already sparkled in the win- 
dows when the stage rattled into Hartford. At the 
tea-table of the hotel the conversation was renewed 
upon Mesmerism, demoniacal possessions, and the for- 
bidden arts. The stranger believed in magic, which 
he maintained was only the consummation of science. 
Matter, in itself nothing, was meant to be subject to 
the human will as a slave to a master. He thought 
that the world was on the eve of great discoveries, 
before which the barriers which separated us from 
the unseen would fall. His conversation breathed an 
intense desire to penetrate the profoundest secrets of 
nature and of time, and Alban, as he listened, could 
with diflficulty withstand the contagious influence of 
these daring aspirations. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In the northeast part of Connecticut, among the 
hills where the Yantic takes its rise, extends a bleak, 
almost woodless table-land, of some miles in length by 
about one and a half in breadth. It is not destitute 
of farm-houses, and a great road passes through the 
middle of it, which, for one reach of about a mile, 
expands into a wide common, where the housen (this 
old Saxon plural is still used in New England) are 
more frequent, and form the straggling village of 
Carmel. 

At either extremity of this common rises a steepled 
meeting-house; for the old Congregationalists have 
split in Carmel, and the new school have raised a 
rival house of worship, at the distance of a mile from 
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their neighbours. On the road-side, nearly equi- 
distant from the two meeting-houses, stands an old, 
white, pillared mansion, with fine old button-balls 
planted in a long line before it, and a garden in the 
rear; meadows and orchards on either side. The 
house formerly belonged to a great family in the 
State, and one to which our hero was nearly allied; 
but it had passed out of the name, and at this time 
was the parsonage, or rather the residence of the 
old school minister. This gentleman eked out his 
pastoral income by pupils, and was willing to receive, 
now and then, a* rusticated student from his alma 
mater. 

The stage-coach drew up, by a gray sunset, before 
the Rev. Dr. Cone's. The driver took ofi^ Alban's 
trunk, and set it down for him in the long piazza. 
The Rev. Dr. Cone himself came out to greet the 
new-comer. He was a man past the middle age, 
of a grave and dignified aspect. 

"President ," said Alban, ofiering a letter, 

" assured me that this would procure me the pleasure 
of pursuing my studies for a few months under your 
roof. Dr. Cone." 

" I understand," said Dr. Cone, balancing the letter 
vacantly in one hand. "Walk in, Mr. Atherton" — 
glancing at the name written in the comer. "You 
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have come to a queer place, but you are welcome, 
sir." 

A hall of small dimensions, with a square balus- 
traded staircase, opened ou one side into a spacious 
parlour, sparely but handsomely furnished. The 
chairs were high-backed, solid, and heavy; a large 
wood-fire burned on the ample hearth. The room con- 
tained a piano, at which a little girl was sitting. She 
turned her head as the door opened, and Alban saw 
a sparkling brunette, with the wildest black eyes, and 
a shower of jetty ringlets falling on bare, slight 
shoulders. 

" Ah ! " said Alban's future host, and withdrew 
from the room which he had half entered. " Perhaps 
you had better walk into my study," said he, and 
with the word went to the opposite door. 

The study was lined with rude but well laden 
book-shelves. Here, too, was a wood-fire, burning in 
an old Franklin. A school-desk ran along the fi*ont 
windows, but there was no one ift the study, and the 
doctor, pointing Atherton to a seat by the Franklin, 
took what was evidently his own study-chair. 

"With your permission, doctor, I will lay aside 
my cloak," said Atherton, for the room was warm. 

" Certainly, certainly, sir," said the doctor, ab- 
stractedly. 
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Atherton threw off both his cloak and overcoat, 
and Dr. Cone regarded him curiously, glancing from 
him to the letter of introduction, which was still 
unopened. 

"Perhaps I have mistaken — the nature of the 
affair," said the doctor, slowly breaking the seal of 
the letter, and looking at the young man with surprise. 
"I was under the impression — " 

Here Alban was startled by his host's apparently 
chucking the open, but unread letter of the President 
into the fire. It was in flames in an instant. The 
doctor made a sort of effort to recover it, but it was 
consumed before he could seize it. He drew from 
the Franklin only a bit of blackened cinder, that 
quickly fell in ashes. 

"Hem! disagreeable these things are," said Dr. 
Cone, in a low voice. 

"Surely, then," thought Alban, "you might have 
been more careful." 

The doctor looked so embarrassed at the destruction 
of the letter, that our hero felt the position of culprit, 
in which he had entered the house, entirely reversed. 
While he was reflecting how far he was bound, or 
even authorized, to supply the information which the 
, burned epistle had doubtless contained, the door of 
an inner apartment opened, and a plump, well-looking 
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dame of forty entered the study. She stared slightly 
at Alban, and looked at the doctor. 

" This is Mr. Atherton, my dear, (Mrs. Cone, Mr. 
Atherton,) from Yale College, who has come to pursue 
his studies, (did you not say so, sir ?) for a few months, 
at Carmel." 

" Mr. Atherton ? " said Mrs. Cone, courteously. " It 
is not the son of Mr. Samuel Atherton, of New York, 
surely I Indeed ! What, Alban Atherton I I am 
very glad to see you, sir. Why, I have known your 
mother ever since I can remember. Mr. Atherton 
is a grandson of General Atherton of Yanmouth, my 
dear. Little Alban I Why I have had you in my 
arms a thoiisand times I " 

Mrs. Cone poured out a flood of questions relative 
to his parents. She had heard of his being at college 
and distinguishing himself greatly. A mother could 
hardly have greeted him with more warmth. 

" And what is it brings you to Carmel, Alban ? 
You have not been rusticated, I take for granted," 
said Mrs. Cone, laughing. 

" Unfortunately, I have," replied Alban, with a 
slight blush. 

" Why, what have you been doing to merit such a 
sentence ? " demanded Mrs. Cone, with some surprise, 

"The President wrote a letter to Dr. Cone, in- 
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forming him of my offence," answered Atherton, with 
embarrassment 

"Where is it, husband?" said Mrs. Cone, im- 
periously 

"It is burned," replied her husband, meekly. 

" Burned I " exclaimed the lady. 

Her husband glanced significantly at the yoxtng 
man. 

"How provoking," she added in a low tone, and 
with a sudden change of countenance. "I am really 
wearied at these annoying occurrences. I shall quit 
this house soon, that is certain ! " 

In uttering these ejaculatory sentences, which con- 
siderably mystified Alban, the lady seemed to have 
forgotten her curiosity in regard to the cause of his 
rustication. She abruptly asked how long he would 
stay with them, and where his trunk was; then 
saying that she must give directions to get a room 
ready for him, quitted the study, with a disturbed 
air. 

In a few minutes she called to him from the 
hall. He found a couple of healthy-looking Irish 
lasses carrying his trunk up stairs, at her bidding. 

"I fear it is too heavy for them to carry," said 
Alban, observing that the girls panted under the 
weight. 



"Oh, never fear," said one, "this" — pointing sig- 
nificantly at the other — "is a strong girl." 

" There 's them in the house 'od take it up a dale 
asier," replied her companion, as they rested on the 
landing, "if they could but turn a hand to any thing 
xiseful." 

"Hold your tongue, Bridget," said Mrs. Cone. 

They got the trunk at last into a comfortable 
chamber, and Mrs. Cone dismissed her handmaidens. 
"When they were gone she turned to Alban with 
an air of authority. 

"Now, Alban — I must call you Alban, for you 
seem quite like my own child — I knew your aunt 
Betsey so well, and your mother, too, at Yanmouth, 
when I was a girl — and a wild thing as ever breathed 
— and you a delicate little boy — how you have 
grown I I am very proud of your college distinctions, 
your prizes, and being President of the Brothers' 
Society — they say that you are the best writer of 
your class — but what is the cause of your being 
rusticated ? " 

"According to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, Mrs. Cone, the real cause why I have been 
sent here is that I have become a Eoman Catholic," 
replied the young man. 

" A what ? " 
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"AEoman Catholic," said Alban, smiling at Mrs. 
Cone's blank consternation. 

"I have a great mind to box your ears," said 
Mrs. Cone. " Why, what do you mean ? Your grand- 
father's grandson a Roman Catholic ! Don't talk such 
nonsense to me, Alban I What have you been doing 
at New Haven that they sent you here? Come, I 
love you for your aunt Betsey's sake, and your 
mother's too. Tell me the truth. 

It was with difficulty that Alban could make Mrs. 
Cone comprehend the truth, no part of which he 
concealed from her. In the course of his narration, 
the conviction, however, gradually dawned upon her 
mind that the young man was, at least, not sporting 
with her credulity. She was ready to overwhelm him 
with arguments, but luckily the bell rang for tea. 

" Hurry down to tea," said Mrs. Cone, leaving 
him, " and let me charge you not to breathe a syllable 
of this to my husband, nor to any one else in the 
house. I have my reasons, which perhaps will appear 
in due season." 

The tea-table was set (it is the New England fashion 
in country districts) in an ample and well-kept kitchen. 
On the side of the table opposite Alban sat three 
hearty boys, from twelve to fifteen years of age, 
Dr. Cone's private pupils ; next to himself was a lady 
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to whom he was introduced by Mrs. Cone, as her 
sister. Her name was Fay, and the party was com- 
pleted by the black-eyed little girl of whom Alban 
had caught a glimpse at the piano, and whom Mrs. 
Cone named, " My niece. Miss Eosamond Fay." Mrs. 
Fay was pale, and of an extremely delicate appear- 
ance; she coughed frequently and with singular 
violence; but when Alban turned to offer her some 
civility, he perceived that her features were eminently 
beautiful. Her eyes were the brightest and most 
finely set he had almost ever seen. Her voice, too, 
was soft and plaintive as a dove's. 

The two Irish lasses, one of them blooming and 
luxuriantly made, the other darker, plainer, and a 
trifle stouter, remained in the background during the 
meal. It passed nearly in silence. Dr. Cone indeed 
attempted to put a courteous question or two to his 
newly-arrived guest, when one of the boys opposite, 
as Alban thought, commenced kicking violently under 
the solid mahogany table. To his great surprise, 
neither Dr. Cone nor his wife took any notice of this 
indecorum, although the latter frequently reproved 
one or other of the lads for some trivial impropriety. 

*^Sit up, William! Charles!" in a tone of grave 
remonstrance; "is that the way in which a young 
gentleman should help himself? Certainly, use a 
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spoon for your honey." — Here there was another 
kick under the table, so violent that Alban wondered 
the tea-things did not rattle, and Mrs. Cone became 
silent, while the boys grinned, and little Bosamond 
Fay but half suppressed a laugh. 

Immediately after tea, family prayers were attended 
in the same apartment. Dr. Cone read a chapter 
from the Epistle to the Romans, accompanying it with 
a short exposition. Then Eosamond Fay, at a sign 
from her mother, went into the next room, where, on 
the doctor's giving out the evening hymn, she played 
a well-known tune on the piano, and the whole family- 
joined in singing it with a very sweet effect. Alban 
took notice that the prettier of the two Irish girls, 
whom Mrs. Cone called Harriet, sang with a clear 
voice, but her less attractive companion, whose name 
was Bridget, did not sing, and sat with folded arms 
and downcast eyes. As soon as the hymn was finished, 
the family threw themselves on their knees, and the 
young Rosamond, gliding in from the parlour, knelt 
by her mother's side. Alban, on the contrary, took 
the opportunity of the noise this general change of 
position occasioned, to escape into the room which 
the young girl had quitted. Seating himself by the 
parlour fire, he could listen to Dr. Cone's prayer. 

Suddenly, in the midst of it, whUe the good 
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minister was praying, as our hero thought, with 
unusual earnestness for protection during the night, 
particularly from the malice of demons and the 
assaults of evil spirits, there was a scream in the 
kitchen, followed by a crash of porcelain and a heavy 
fall- Alban sprang to the open door; the tea-things 
were half off the table ; some broken cups and plates 
strewed the floor, and Mrs. Cone was endeavouring 
to save others which were just on the point of falling. 
Dr. Cone concluded his prayer rather abruptly, and 
the family sprang to their feet with a variety of 
exclamations. 

" I told you that you had come to a strange house, 
Mr. Atherton," said Dr. Cone, passing his hand over 
his forehead, and drawing a deep sigh. 

" Oh, look what they have done in the parlour ! " 
cried little Eosamond Fay, and Alban, turning, beheld, 
to his astonishment, all the heavy chairs in the room 
behind him piled one on another, nearly to the 
ceiling, the stool of the piano being perched on top 
of all. ' 

"Who are theyf*' Alban innocently demanded of 
the child. 

" The Spirits ! " 

" My daughter ! " said Mrs. Fay, reprovingly, for 
the little witch clapped her hands with glee. 
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It seemed, indeed, that the devil was really in the 
house.* The tea-table was again lifted up at one end, 
sending some half-dozen more cups and plates upon 
the floor with a crash; the pretty Harriet, while 
picking them up, screamed, and cried out that some 
one pinched her ; Bridget fell on her knees and began 
to call upon the Virgin and Saints for help, and in the 
midst of all, a noise like some heavy body rolling 
down stairs was heard in the front entry or hall, the 
door leading from which into the parlour was suddenly 
burst open with violence, and Alban's trunk hurled 

* Some people, who appear to be of the " Sect of the Sadducees, who 
believe neither angel nor spirit," have been offended by the iatroduction 
of these supernatural doings in Alban. All I can say, is, that there is 
sufficient evidence of such things having occurred, not to found a positive 
belief upon, but to warrant their being employed in fiction. The exorcisms 
described a little further on, took place at Wizards Clip, in Virginia, 
about thirty years ago, as mentioned by the Rev. Prince Galitzin, in 
one of his admirable tracts ; and the tradition is yet fresh on the spot ; 
the house being still shown, where, every body will tell you, a Catholic 
priest laid a ghost, after various other ministers had £uled. See also 
SouTHEY*s Life of Wesley, for similar occurrences. As for Mrs. Fox 
and her family, (I may be wrong, but) I have always regarded them 
as impostors. At the same time, their making a gain of their pretended 
mediumship is not conclusive against its reality, as the woman men- 
tioned in the Acts, whose " spirit of divination " St Paul expelled, did the 
same, and brought her masters "much gain" by her art By the way, 
the Wizard Clip ghost waa a very singular one ; it was a Catholic ghost, 
and taught the family the catechism. It treated the Episcopalians who 
attempted to expel it, in a way far more disrespectful than any thing 
described in Alban; and what is really curious, the family, who are 
of high distinction, became Catholics in consequence, and some of them 
are at this day among the ornaments of the Church. 
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into the room as if from a battering-ram. The hasp 
of the lock snapped with the violence of the concussion, 
the lid flew open, and with another turn the entire 
contents of the trunk, consisting of books and clothes, 
were scattered over the carpet. 

Alban flew out of the room, and up the stairs, but 
in a few minutes returned with an aspect of blank 
astonishment. He had found the outer door of the 
hall bolted on the inside, and every thing in the story 
above quiet and orderly as a sepulchre. 

It was midnight. Alban and Dr. Cone kept a sort 
of vigil over the kitchen fire. 

"It is a month since we began to be persecuted 
in this way," said the Doctor. "At first I fancied 
that the boys were at the bottom of it. Then I sus- 
pected the servants of complicity, and that men were 
concealed in the house. Very soon, however, things 
came to such a pass as to preclude every hypothesis 
of natural, human agency. You have seen nothing 
yet! My books have been flung into the fire before 
my eyes by invisible hands, and with difficulty saved. 
A good deal of property has been destroyed, par- 
ticularly clothing, as you saw that little boy's jacket 
and trowsers to-night cut into ribbons. Mrs. Fay and 
Mrs. Gone have had their bonnets secreted, (usually, 
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it was discovered, just as they were going to meeting,) 
and when found, it was behind some heavy furniture, 
crushed, and completely ruined." 

"Human agency might have done this," observed 
Alban. 

"True, and the suspicions of the ladies fell upon 
Bridget, our Catholic girl. They thought she might 
have done it to prevent their going to church." 

"Why not as well suspect Harriet — or is she a 
Protestant ? " asked Alban. 

" She is, and has been one of the greatest sufferers 
all along. Her clothes are spirited away, and found, 
half destroyed, in some out-of-the-way place. And 
the girl has been pinched (the ladies say) black and 
blue." 

"Pinching the maids I It is the old trick attributed 
to the fairies," observed Alban. "What is Harriet's 
character ? " 

"She is such as you see her: a pretty girl I" said 
the Doctor, grimly. "She would have left us if I 
had not promised to make good her losses. Of course, 
it would be very disagreeable to engage new servants 
under these circumstances, and dif&cult too. Bridget 
was frantic for going, at first, but her priest, whom, 
at my instance, she went some thirty miles to consult, 
advised her to stay. She was the first to say they 
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were spirits, and then we all laughed at her 
superstition." 

"And suspicion fell upon her/^ said Alban, with 
a grave smile. "It is the only thing like a motive, 
that I have discovered yet, sir, in the acts of petty 
mischief which you relate, or which I have wit- 
nessed." 

"At times," observed the doctor, looking round 
apprehensively, and lowering his voice, "I doubt 
there may be a motive, even for what looks like mere 
wantonness," 

" And that is, sir ? " 

"The desire to communicate with the living," 
whispered the doctor. 

Kap, rap, rap; rap, rap; rap, rap: — the whole 
kitchen resounded! Even Alban turned pale. The 
cold sweat stood on Dr. Cone's forehead. 

"The petty, but irritating injuries inflicted seem 
to proceed, if 1 may venture to say it," proceeded 
the doctor, still lowering his voice, "from impatience 
that we cannot or will not understand them," 

Eap, rap; rap, rap. 

"Do you hear? It is an answer." 

"Have you ever communicated with them in this 
way before ? " asked Alban, rather solemnly, and 
giving the minister a piercing glance. 
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"Occasionally at night, after the family have re- 
tired," replied his host, trembling, "I sometimes fear 
that I have done wrong." 

" It is written," said Alban in a &m voice — "'tis 
but last night that a peculiar conversation led me to 
examine the passage — * Neither let there be found 
among you any one that consulteth soothsayers, or 
observeth dreams and omens, neither let there be 
any wizard, nor charmer, or that consulteth pythonic 
spirits, or that seekeih the truth from the dead, ' '' 

There was a faint scream — feint and peculiar: 
Alban had never heard aught like it 

" Had you never a dream to which you could not 
refuse credence ? " asked his companion, unheedful of 
this strange sound. " Knew you never a dream 
exactly fulfilled?" 

" I must answer both questions in the affirmative," 
replied Alban with emotion, " but one of those dreams, 
I had reason to suppose, came from above, and the 
other I yet doubt." 

Both were now extremely startled to observe, all 
at once, that chairs had been placed on either side 
of them, so as to form with those which themselves 
occupied, a complete semicircle around the ample 
fire-place. Alban's blood froze in his veins at the 
sight (if one could say so) of this awful sessiou of view- 
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less beings, prepared to participate in their midnight 
colloquy, 

" They wish to converse with us," said the minister, 
with a sudden energy, and pressing Alban's arm. 
"Let us gratify them. I have thought of a way, if 
you have no objection. It is by calling out the letters 
of the alphabet When they rap at a letter, you shall 
write it down, and so we can spell out word by word 
into a regular sentence." 

An intense curiosity, despite his fears and scruples, 
overcame Atherton. The host, with wild eyes, ex- 
tended to him some tablets and a pencil, which he 
hesitatingly received. 

" I have no doubt but they can inform us respecting 
the future world and its employments " — (rap, rap, 
rap, on the floor at their feet) — " the state of the soul 
after death" — (rap, rap.) — "Do you hear?" 

A heavy step was heard on the kitchen stairs, some 
one slowly descending. After a minute of expectation 
they were interrupted by the entrance of the girl 
Bridget, with a shawl thrown over her half-bare 
shoulders, and a large ruffled cap, as if she had hastily 
risen from bed. She looked frightened, and her great, 
black beads were clasped in her hands. 

"What do you want?" asked her master, roughly. 
"Have you no more sense of decency than to come 
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down in that garb at this hour of the night, while 
there are young gentlemen in the house?" 

"Och, indeed, sir, and I big a thousand pardons 
for comin' down, but surely I dramed them spirits 
was a murthering this young gentleman, and it was 
on my mind, sir, to ask you to step to his room (bein* 
I could n-t) and see if all was right." 

A sharp reproof evidently hovered on her master's 
lips, but Atherton interposed. 

"Thank you, Bridget. You see I am safe. The 
Blessed Virgin will protect me, you know." 

"Indeed, sir, and that's true, if you have light 
and grace to ask her. But maybe you'd condescend 
to put these beads round your neck for to-night. They 
are the beads of St. Bridget that I brought from ould 
Ireland, and there 's a hundred days' indulgence for 
every one that slips through your fingers. No harm 'd 
come near you, sir, with it round your neck, and I 
am safe with the scapular, sir, let alone that I said 
the third part of the rosary before I laid me down." 

" Thank you, Bridget — thank you kindly. Keep 
your rosary, and pray for me." — He kissed the small 
metal crucifix attached to the bead-string, and returned 
it to her. The girl retired, not without offering the 
beads once more, 

"You are a humorist, I perceive, Mr. Atherton," 
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observed Dr. Cone, when the girl had disappeared. 
"I question, however," he added, somewhat gravely, 
" whether it is right to countenance such superstitions, 
even in jest." 

"You had better put that question to the spirits, 
doctor," replied Alban, rising. "And, by the by, 
if you will excuse me, sir, I will retire." 

The kitchen was now quiet. Quiet was the hall 
and his own chamber. But as he was entering the 
last, the door of Mrs. Fay's room, which was just 
opposite, opened with some fracas, and Mrs. Fay ap- 
peared with a candle in her hand. She attempted to 
shut the door instantly that she saw Atherton, but some 
obstacle prevented its closing, and while she quickly 
stooped down to remove it, he caught almost involun- 
tarily a glimpse of the interior of the chamber. 

The fair occupant had been writing ; for a table 
was drawn close to the fire, with an additional candle, 
some writing implements, and an unfinished letter upon 
it. The bed was directly over against the door, and 
little Rosamond, who had apparently just started up, 
was hiding herself again under the bed-clothes. The 
object which had prevented the door from closing was 
an inkstand, and Alban perceived large and numerous 
stains of ink on the tasteful white wrapper of the 
beautiful Mrs. Fay. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The season advanced, and even the dreary table- 
land of Carmel assumed somewhat of the smiling 
aspect of early summer. The great button-balls, lining 
the road before Dr. Cone's house, were covered with 
delicate green leaves, and spread a checkered shade on 
the old front piazza. The orchards were white and 
pink with apple blossoms; the garden was gay with 
those of the cherry trees and hardy plums. The cool 
air that blew from the hills over the plain, carried 
their fragrance on its wings. Still the in-door fires 
glowed night and morning, and only slumbered in 
white embers during the warmer hours of mid-day. 

The singular visitation by which the old mansion- 
house was haunted had not ceased. Sometimes, 
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indeed, perfect quiet would reign for a week, so 
far as any supernatural disturbance was concerned; 
then the mysterious agency would break forth in 
manifestations of greater violence than ever. As time 
went on, the character of these singular phenomena 
changed. A great deal of petty mischief continued 
to be done, nearly exhausting the patience of every 
one, except quiet Dr. Cone and the ever-elastic 
Rosamond Fay. It was wonderful how patient Dr. 
Cone was, although he suffered considerably in his 
property, and something more in the reputation of his 
family. They kept it secret as much as they could, 
but events so marvellous could not be prevented from 
transpiring. Hundreds of persons came to see the 
operation of the "spirits," and although the family 
resisted such applications wherever they could, and 
both Dr. and Mrs. Cone assured their visiters that 
the stories which they heard were exaggerated, and 
that some natural method would probably yet be 
discovered to account for what at present seemed 
inexplicable, the idea gained ground that it was the 
work of the devil. 

But within the family itself a system of communi- 
cation with these unseen agents of mischief, was now 
quite established. It was ascertained, for example, 
that a request to them, couched in civil terms, would 
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procure at least the temporary cessation of any 
peculiarly vexatious demonstration. The method of 
interpreting the rappings, suggested by Dr. Cone to 
Alban, the former did not venture publicly to adopt, 
for nearly all the adult members of the family were 
of the opinion that it would be criminal to hold such 
an intercourse with beings who could only belong 
to the infernal hosts. 

The communion season of Dr. Cone's church was 
now approaching. They had it once in two months, 
and some of the family remembered that the last 
occasion had been marked by peculiar outrages, bear- 
ing more the impress of malignity than any which 
had occurred before or since. In all instances of 
this kind it was remarked that one or two individuals 
were the special objects of attack. The pretty Harriet, 
and Eddy, the youngest of Dr. Cone's pupils, have 
been already mentioned; but there was a boy em- 
ployed by the minister about his stable, the son of 
one of his poorer neighbours, who could not enter 
the house without some strange missile being hurled 
at him, and he averred (but Mrs. Cone declared it 
was only his imagination) that he felt himself dragged 
towards the well, whenever he accidentally approached 
it, as if some one were endeavouring to throw him 
in. He was certain that when sent to fetch wood 
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he was frequently hurt by the fall of large fagots; 
and once a tall wood-pile suddenly precipitated itself 
upon him as he was filling a basket for the Franklin. 
It was a miracle that he was not killed, and the lad 
made it an excuse for fetching no more. It was a 
half-simple lad, was Jake, and some of the stories 
which he told of his persecutions were too marvellous 
for belief. Harriet said that Jake puUed down the 
wood-pile upon himself, and that for her part she was 
more afitdd of him than of the spirits. Like many 
beings of that unhappy class, Jake's animal propen- 
sities were more fully developed than his mental 
powers, and if ugliness could provoke the malice 
of demons, his ungainly slimness and satyr-hke 
countenance would account for their hostility. 

The Sacrament Sunday at Carmel happened to 
synchronize with a festival of the Church, on which 
Episcopalians also usually celebrate the rite of com- 
munion, and Mrs. Fay being a pious member of that 
denomination, proposed to go down to Yantic Falls 
on this occasion, because there was an Episcopal 
church there. The distance was not more than ten 
miles ; Dr. Cone lent his gig, and Alban had oflFered 
to drive. All that week the disturbance in the house 
was nearly unremitting. The knockings were in- 
cessant, day and night; the fiirniture was thrown 
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about remorselessly, panes of glass were broken daily, 
clothes and books were burned; a bed was found 
in a blaze at noonday, and the flames with difficulty 
were extinguished; Harriet was wounded in the 
cheek by a pitcher, and a new dress which she had 
purchased at Yantic was missing from her closet, 
and not to be found on the strictest search. But what 
was more alarming, Eddy was taken with fits of 
screaming every evening. Dr. Cone punished him in 
vain. Mrs, Fay's delicate health suffered from the 
incessant nervous agitation which all this produced; 
besides that, she had her private troubles, which she 
concealed as much as she could. Little Rosamond 
told Alban that her mother was visited by the spirits 
every night. It was singular that the most earnest 
and polite requests for a cessation of the infliction, had 
no longer any effect. Mrs. Cone would sometimes fly 
into a passion and abuse the unseen mischief-workers, 
but that only procured an increase of annoyance, 

"I would leave the house, Mr. Atherton, were it 
ifi my power," said Mrs. Fay on Saturday afternoon. 

They were walking in the piazza, arm in arm, 
for Alban had become a fevourite with the invalid. 
As they passed the parlour window there was a crash ; 
a dark object shot swiftly by, and fell upon the grass 
of the court-yard. The window-pane showed only a 
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round hole as large as a grape-shot; the dark object 
"was a common poker. The force necessary to effect 
a passage through the glass without producing a 
larger fracture, was at least equal to that of a well- 
charged rifle. There was no one in the parlour. 

"If I could only get a peaceful night before going 
to communion to-morrow," said Mrs. Fay, in a sweet, 
but despairing tone. 

"You have never tried the experiment of asking 
them to desist," observed Alban. 

"Never yet, but I really think I must try it. 
Lately it has not succeeded so well." 

"I object to it on principle," resppnded Alban. 
" The favours of the devil, or of spirits malicious and 
lost to goodness, are more to be dreaded than their 
hostility, which after all is controlled by a higher 
power. They can do nothing but what is permitted 
them, as they have repeatedly confessed." 

" Yet if I could gain a tranquil evening and an 
undisturbed night before communion," urged Mrs. Fay. 
"Eeally I feel that I must. If that boy's screams 
should be renewed to-night, I think I shall go dis- 
tracted. Besides, Mr. Atherton, they knock upon 
my head-board at night." 

" Do they really ? " 

" I have fancied it was Bosamond, you know, and 
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then, as if they read my thoughts, it would occur 
when her little arms and limbs were fast imprisoned 
in mine — oh I it is beyond endurance. You are 
never troubled in your own room, Mr. Atherton?" 

" Never." 

" Is it because you are so good, or because you are 
so bad ? " said Mrs. Fay with a smile. " I have 
thought at times that if I would do some wicked 
thing they would let me alone." 

" If you will be patient under it till to-morrow," 
said Alban, " as we ride down to Yantic, I will ex- 
plain to you a way by which I think you may be 
exempt from future annoyance." 

"You have several times spoken to me in that 
mysteri6us manner, Mr. Atherton. You talk as if 
you had a charm, such as that poor superstitious 
Bridget believes in." 

" Yet Bridget is never assailed as the others have 
been. Neither her person or property have been 
injured." 

" Well, do you suppose that it is because she crosses 
herself and mutters her prayers, whenever any strange 
thing happens? For my part," said the beautiful 
Mrs. Fay, "I believe the secret is that she is not 
so pretty as Harriet. You laugh, but these beings 
certainly have the strangest caprices. Now, there 
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is my Eosamond. Why should they not cut her 
clothes into ribbons as well as Eddy's? To be sure, 
it would be shocking to treat a little girl so." 

"You think that Bosa is spared for the same 
reason that Harriet is persecuted ? I believe, my dear 
Mrs. Fay, that we shall be entirely foiled in endeav- 
ouring to penetrate the motives of beings who are 
in a state so different from ours — beings devoid of 
hope, freed from concupiscence and passion, yet pos- 
sessed of power, will, and understanding. I have 
perplexed myself much to arrive by analysis at what 
must be their condition, but humanity winds itself 
too closely round me. How know you that the 
spirit within you — the familiar tenant of your own 
clay — is not endued with a latent malice exceeding that 
of any of these disembodied ones whose presence we 
have been made so strangely to feel ? They were our 
companions but a few days since, if we may believe 
them. The sweet chains of flesh and blood bind us 
still, and if they enslave, restrain us. A moment — 
I think of it often with a shudder — may convert a 
polished youth or a modest-seeming woman into a 
malicious and obscene demon^" 

Mrs. Fay coughed — her violent cough. She 
applied her handkerchief to her mouth, and took it 
away again dabbled with blood. 
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"Do not be alarmed," said she, sweetly smiling 
on him. " This is a common occurrence. But I must 
go in. I fear that your conversation has induced me 
to remain out longer than was prudent." 

It was evident, however, to Alban, that she was 
considerably agitated. He supported her into the 
parlour, and persuaded her to recline on the old- 
fashioned chintz sofa. 

" Don't call any one," said Mrs. Fay. " I shall be 
better directly." 

A very singular rap commenced, apparently over 
the invalid's head. None of the sounds which Alban 
had heard in the house were any thing like it. At 
the same instant the great family bible on the stand 
slowly opened. Mrs. Fay in a low voice implored 
him to ascertain for her the passage marked. Ather- 
ton had always refrained from gratifying his curiosity 
in this way. 

" Of what use is it ? " said he, earnestly. 

She sprang up and went to the book. He was 
extremely surprised to see her tear away the mark 
with violence. She closed the Bible, and returning 
to the sofa with an air of desolation, clasped her 
hands. The rapping continued. Suddenly the door 
of a closet flew open, and a large blue junk bottle 
danced out, and went dancing and tumbling round 
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the room. It was fearfully ludicrous, and our hero, 
involuntarily, broke out laughing. Presently out flew 
another. 

" Oh heavens ! " exclaimed the unhappy invalid in 
a tone of misery, " I can bear it no longer. I ask a 
truce till to-morrow night. Let me pass this night in 
quiet. Whoever you are, I beg it as a favour." 

The bottles rolled over on the carpet and were 
quiet ; the rapping ceased ; and a bit of white paper 
came floating down as if from the ceiling, and fell 
into Mrs. Fay's lap. She took it, glanced at it, and 
passed it to Atherton. It was inscribed in a singular 
but legible hand, with the following words: 

'* You shall not be disturbed." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The house was filled with the peculiar bustle, 
prophetic of a religious quiet, that belongs to a New 
England Saturday night. Jake brought in armful 
after arraful of wood from the pile, to fill the boxes 
for Sunday, and flung it in without a word. Biddy 
strained the contents of her foamy milk-pail into the 
pans, and ranged the latter on the pantry shelf with- 
out one being overset. Hatty finished mopping the 
painted floors, set the tea-table, and relieved the mighty 
oven of its hot and fragrant loaves, of the vast pan 
of baked beans, and the flat cakes of gingerbread, 
without once complaining of being pinched, or pouting 
her pretty lips in despite, because her table was lifted 
some inches from the floor, or a beautiful crusty loaf 
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was sent spinning into a distant corner. The family 
partook of the evening meal and attended evening 
prayers with the feelings of ship passengers in a cahn 
after boisterous weather, or just arrived in port, and 
who can scarce believe the absence of that restless 
and dizzy motion to which they have become ac- 
customed. 

The boy whose screams had lately alarmed them, 
as the hour of his seizure approached, became drowsy, 
and falling asleep at prayers, was carried up to bed. 
Whether it was the sudden withdrawal of excite- 
ment, or some other cause, the whole family seemed 
to drop off much earlier than usual, nor did they fail 
to sleep so soundly as to make the next morning's 
breakfast considerably later than was usual even on 
Sunday. Jake brought round Dr. Cone's smart-looking 
chaise, (this was Madam's innocent vanity,) with the 
shining-coated bay horse and well-appointed harness. 
Alban was not displeased to drive a lovely and elegant 
lady into Yantic, on one of the finest Sundays in June, 
himself attired in his sprucest gear. 

Mrs. Fay had a lovely spring bonnet, trimmed with 
lilac. It was a New York hat, ordered as a pattern 
by the most fashionable milliner in Yantic, of whom 
Mrs. Fay had taken it at no extravagant price, about 
a week previous, with fear and trembling in regard 
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to its probable fate. Well might she tremble, for she 
had had one bonnet hidden in a drain, and another 
(but that was only a straw) ruthlessly crammed behind 
a sofa. And if the beautiful invalid — who, to those 
around her, seemed on the verge of the grave — had 
an apparent weakness, it was her love of elegant 
costume. But perhaps that was a part of the facile 
propriety, the fine perception of the becoming in 
conduct, which eminently distinguished her. Eosa- 
mond was always most suitably dressed. Being only 
turned of twelve, she wore shortish frocks and pant- 
alets. This bright Sunday morn the little girl was 
arrayed in a cherry-coloured silk, neatly made, with 
a shadowy Leghorn crowning her jetty ringlets and 
dark-bright countenance. Mrs. Fay very properly 
placed her daughter betwixt herself and Alban, and 
the trio were a snug fit for the gig. 

And now, lest the reader should imagine some 
romantic mystery in the domestic relations of Mrs. 
Fay, inasmuch as we describe her certainly not as a 
widow, yet living, it would seem, apart from her 
* husband, of whom we have hitherto made no mention, 
we will observe. that she was the wife of an officer 
in the U. S. Navy, and that Lieutenant Fay was absent 
on a cruise. There was undoubtedly a reason why 
his name was so much avoided in the family of his 
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wife's sister, that Alban, for instance, during a stay 
of seven weeks, did not remember to have heard it, 
except that once or twice Eosamond had, as if inad- 
vertently, spoken of " papa." But our hero was aware 
that Mrs. Fay corresponded regularly with her hus- 
band, and the brightest glow he had seen on her 
pale cheek was on a day when he brought her from 
the Carmel P. 0. a thick letter, stamped, in red ink, 
" U. S. Ship Pacific." 

For one thing, 4-therton knew that the pay of a 
lieutenant was moderate, and he guessed that Mrs. 
Fay had very little money to spare. He had inferred 
from occasional expressions which she had let fall in 
regard to her prolonged stay in a house where she 
sufiered such terrible agitations, that considerations 
of economy made it necessary. But as they were 
drawn along swiftly and silently over the smooth 
turnpike, Mrs. Fay seemed to him to have shaken off 
an incubus. She had never conversed with him, or 
prattled to her daughter, so naturally and gayly. 

" Sister," — so Mrs. Fay termed Mrs. Cone — " sister 
would have been glad to prevent your being my beau 
this morning, Mr. Atherton 1 " said she, with a charm- 
ing smile. 

" I cannot comprehend why," returned Alban, very 
sincerely. " Certainly I am a more suitable one than 
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Jake, in every respect, I flatter myself, " and he also 
smiled. 

"Sister talked to me quite seriously about your 
being a handsome and agreeable young man, and my 
husband being away, and so on, till I was half per- 
suaded that I was going to do something very im- 
proper ; and then I thought that it was too ridiculous I 
Why, I remember you when you were a baby, 
(as I told sister,) and am almost old enough to be 
your mother. And finally," (laughing merrily,) "I 
could not abide the thought of such a gallant as 
Jake." 

"Oh, mamma, / would never go to Yantic if 
Jake was to drive the chaise — would yout ** cried 
Eosamond. 

" I feel quite flattered, Miss Eosa, that you prefer 
me to Jake," said Alban, gravely. 

Eosa blushed and was silent. 

"You are a great favourite with Eosa," said her 
mother, 

" Oh, mother ! how can you say so — right to Mr. 
Atherton's face I He is not a favourite of mine any 
more than "William Eussel or Eddy Edwards is. I 
like Mr. Atherton, mamma, because he is so polite to 
you — you know I always told you so." 

" And because aunt Cone told you that you must 
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not, on any account, fall in love with him," said her 
mother, archly 

"Oh, fie, mamma! My mother tells tales out of 
school, Mr. Atherton, don't she? But she will never 
let me do it," 

*Aunt Cone seems to think me a dangerous 
character," said Alban ; " but really, her precautions 
do not strike me as the most judicious." 

" I asked sister," observed Mrs. Fay, still smiling, 
"if there was any thing against your moral character, 
and she was obliged to confess that, so far as she 
knew, it was unirapeached. She said, indeed, that 
you had been * rusticated,' but declined telling me 
what had been your offence." 

" I am capable of committing very bad actions," 
replied Alban, smiling evasively. 

" The life of a Christian," piously observed Mrs. 
Fay, "is a continual conflict with the corruption of 
his own heart." 

"If one could be sure that one was really com- 
bating," answered the young man. " Mrs. Cone, now, 
tells me that she is sure she loves Christ — she is sure 
she has passed from death unto life. Nothing can con- 
vince her that religion (her own religion, of course) is 
not a reality. Do you suppose, Mrs. Fay, that she has 
any conflicts, or is ever worsted in them? or how 
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is it tliat she does not feel what a great saint onoe 
said, that 7io man knows whether he is worthy of love 
or hatred? " 

"I do not like the ' Presbyterians — they are so 
self-righteous," said Mrs. Fay, "although I believe 
that there are good Christians in all denominations." 

Alban smiled. 

" I was brought up in the Episcopal Church," con- 
tinued Mrs. Fay, " and so was Fanny I but she married 
a Presbyterian minister, and of course she joined that 
Church. Now that is what I would not do, Mr. 
Atherton — leave my Church I My husband never 
interferes with my religion. To be sure, he is not a 
religious man." 

It was natural for Alban to inquire under what 
form of faith Lieutenant Fay was nominally ranked, 
and he was greatly surprised when Mrs. Fay, after 
a glance at Bosamond, replied that her husband was 
a Eoman Catholic. 

"He fell in love with me at a ball, when I was 
only seventeen," said she, with her beautiful smile. 
"My friends opposed it on the ground of his being 
in the Navy and a Catholic. But I was captivated 
by his careless, manly manner, his ardour, and his 
handsome uniform, I suppose, and about two years 
after we were married. Eosamond was born before I 
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was twenty, and her father never saw her till she was 
three years old. That was the hardest absence I ever 
had to bear, although our next — our little boy" — 
Mrs. Fay dashed away a tear — "my husband never 
saw. Then he was ordered to the West Indies, and 
I went to Pensacola to be near him, and there my 
other little girl was born. She was a delicate child 
fix)m the first, and as her little brother had been carried 
off in teething, I resolved not to wean her as long as 
I could help it, and that is the way I lost my own 
health. And after all, she took the scarlet fever in 
that fatal year, and died of it. Her father was absent 
too, but, by that time, I was used to bear such things 
alone; nor have I seen him since: you see I have 
had my sorrows, Mr. Atherton." 

"Dear mamma," exclaimed Eosamond, drying her 
eyes, " papa will be made a commodore one of these 
days, and then he will take us to sea in his ship, and 
we shall have better times." 

"Now that I have been so communicative, Mr. 
Atherton," resumed Mrs. Fay, after they had driven 
on in silence for some time^ " I hope that you will tell 
me what is that charm you spoke of yesterday by which 
I can be free from the persecution of these spirits (if 
such they are) while we stay at my sister's. I assure 
you that I shall be glad to have recourse to any thing 
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reasonable, for, apart from the agitation wliicli I suffer 
from their attacks, I really cannot afford to lose so 
many valuable articles from my wardrobe. We are 
too poor, ain't we, Eosamond?" 

They were now entering the beautiful town of 
Upper Yantic, and the bells were already tolling for 
service. Alban did not reply to Mrs. Fay's question, 
while they were driving past some of the old Atherton 
homesteads, which he had visited thirteen years before, 
with his aunt Elizabeth and cousin Rachel. But when 
they emerged into the open road again, and saw the 
white spires of the Falls gleaming in the leafy distance, 
he said, 

" Did it never strike you, Mrs. Fay, what a curious 
religion is depicted in the New Testament? I mean 
about demoniacal possessions, and the power given by 
Christ to His ministers to cast out devils. He seems to 
give it as a perpetual sign. ' In my name shall they cast 
out devils, ' — ' they shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover J This power certainly must exist still in 
those to whom it was given, if our religion be 
divine." 

"But miracles have ceased," said Mrs. Fay. 

" Is that in the Bible ? " 

"No, I believe not." 

" Since the devils are come back," said Alban, " it 
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is time to have recourse to the power which formerly 
expelled- them. I am not at all surprised, myself, 
that the Kingdom of Darkness should be making a 
bold push in New England, to regain a portion of 
its old dominion over the bodies of men. Unless it 
be driven back by the old spiritual, arms of the 
Apostles, we must look to see demoniacal possession 
soon reestablished. These Presbyterians, certainly, 
can do nothing in this line ; but the ministers of your 
Church pretend to derive their orders from the 
Apostles. Why don't you get your pastor here in 
Yantic to visit Carmel, Mrs. Fay, and compel the 
man-hating demons to return to their abyss?" 

Shortly after, the easy-going gig glided into the 
rural street of Yantic — a sun-lit road, an umbrageous 
common, a wild hill-side, villa-like mansions. The 
organ was playing when they reached the church- 
door. It ceases even while Alban is carefully handing 
out Mrs. Fay and half lifting down the dark-eyed 
Rosa; and as they enter, they see the congregation 
already standing, and the white-robed minister is 
saying the Dearly beloved brethren. There were two 
ministers in the desk, in one of whom Alban was 
surprised to recognise his firiend, Mr. Soapstone, and 
in the other, his mesmeric acquaintance of the stage- 
coach. 
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convert to Eome might already be discerned in the 
zealous Anglican minister. Mr. Soapstone gave our 
hero a cordial shake of the hand, and introduced 
him to "the rector of the parish," the Eev. Dr. 
Patristic. 

"Mr. Atherton and I have met before," said the 
latter, with a jovial glance, "and I can't say that 
even his name is a surprise. By the by, Mr. Ather- 
ton, you came in, I noticed, with an old friend of 
mine, Mrs. Fay, (lovely woman.) I knew, of course, 
that you were staying at Dr. Cone's. "Well, you 
must both come and take pot-luck with us. I will 
speak to Mrs. Fay as soon as I have changed my 
cassock for a coat." 

So saying, the rector hastily withdrew into a sort 
of dark closet or passage under the pulpit, whither 
Mr. Soapstone had already retired, and whence both 
speedily emerged in their ordinary garb. Alban 
waited at the rail to say, in reply to Dr. Patristic's 
invitation, that he meant to take Mrs. Fay to his 
uncle's. 

"What, old Deacon Atherton's on tbe plain! Is 
the boy mad? You'll get a fine dressing if you show 
yourself there. And with Mrs. Fay of all persons I 
Why, your uncle is the bluest and bitterest Puritan 
in all Yantic. And .besides, you will get nothing to 
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eat but cold dough-nuts and gingerbread, for tbey 
never cook any thing on Sunday. No, no, come to 
the rectory. We have got a prime quarter of lamb 
and mint sauce, and I rather think Mrs. Patristic 
has a batter pudding in preparation, which you will 
find vastly more agreeable than the rod which is in 
pickle for you at your uncle's." 

The rectory truly seemed the abode of creature- 
comfort. Mrs. Patristic, a fresh-coloured and plump 
dame, preluded the dinner by an egg beaten up with 
wine for her husband and Mr. Soapstone, the latter 
of whom really required something, having made a 
step in advance since the preceding Christmas by re- 
ceiving the communion fasting. Alban, too, played 
a very good knife and fork, for although so dreamy 
and so gentle in manner, the boy was no milksop, 
and here the host encouraged him both by precept 
and example. The ample frame of the rector of 
Yantic required a large pasture. The sociability of 
the party was aided by some choice wine, (which your 
sound churchman never finds amiss,) and it was soon 
very difiicult for Mrs. Fay and our hero to realize 
the scenes they had lately witnessed otherwise than 
as an ugly dream. Certainly there was nothing 
ghostly about Dr. Patristic. His commanding, yet 
seductive, eye spoke of the world of sense, and his 
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rich masculine voice had nothing in it of the hollow- 
ness of the tomb. A goodly number of " olive plants '' 
surrounded his table, from a fine girf of eighteen, 
his eldest, to a rosy-cheeked boy of five, his youngest 
born. Of course, the Doctor made himself agreeable 
to Mrs. Fay, and Alban divided his attention pretty 
equally between the fresh-looking Mrs. Patristic and 
her no less blooming daughter. The latter had a 
cheek soft and rich as a peach, and while Atherton 
chatted with her, Mrs. Fay's beautiful gray eye often 
roved to them from her imposing and fluent host. 

Alban had promised Mrs. Fay to bring forward 
the subject of the spirits, but for some time he found 
no opportunity. At length the conversation turned 
on Mr. Soapstone's asceticism. Dr. and Mrs. Patristic 
both considered that the young clergyman carried the 
mortification of the flesh to a frightful extent. 

"What think you of tasting no food till sunset, 
Mrs. Fay ? Nothing else deserves the name of fasting, 
according to Mr. Soapstone. He says it was the 
mode of the Jews and primitive Christians." 

"He is more strict than the Eoman Catholics," 
replied the lady. "Lieutenant. Fay once kept Lent 
when we were at Pensacola, but we always dined 
at noon." 

" No Eomanist ever fasts," observed Mr. Soapstone, 
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austerely. " As you say, even in Lent they are 
allowed a full meal at twelve o'clock. Then there 
is the' collation in the evening, and 'custom has 
introduced ' a cup of tea or coffee in the morning, with 
a bit of bread. This is not &sting, unless it be fast- 
ing to take three meals a day." 

" If it be true that * this kind can come forth by 
nothing but by prayer and fasting,' Mrs. Fay," said 
Alban, " Mr. Soapstone is just the person to rid us 
of our persecutions at Carmel." 

"What persecutions?" demanded the rector. 

Dr. Patristic's countenance sobered into an ex- 
pression of profound interest, as he listened to the 
account which Mrs. Fay and Alban now proceeded 
to give of the disturbances in Dr. Cone's house. 

"We have talked over similar matters before," 
said he, with a significant glance at Atherton. "Dr. 
Cone has always been a believer in Mesmerism. I 
remember that several years ago he was full of certain 
revelations delivered by a clairvoyant boy." 

"It is not the first time, then, that the doctor has 
meddled with forbidden knowledge," observed Alban. 

" I have heard strange reports about noises being 
heard at Carmel," said the rector, "but I took for 
granted that it was the silly exaggeration of some old 
women. Mrs. Fay and you have astonished me. 
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How very strange is that incident of the billet being 
thrown down I And that horrible junk bottle dancing 
out of the closet I " 

A thrill of horror ran round the table, but Rosa- 
mond Fay laughed. 

"It is the greatest amusemeqt of this child," said 
Atherton, "to run and pick up the things that are 
thrown about the hoilse." 

" I must pay you a visit at Carmel," said the rector, 
"and see for myself. No human hand can do what 
you describe as being done." 

The rector's curiosity was excited to such a degree 
that he resolved to visit Carmel that very evening 
after the second service. To the scandal of the 
Puritans at Yantic, and even of his own flock, who 
marvelled at such style in a minister. Dr. Patristic 
kept a pair of fine bays and a sort of curricle, which 
he was accustomed to drive on Sunday evenings, really 
to exercise the horses, but ostensibly to hold service 
in a neighbouring village. Mrs. Fay and Atherton 
readily agreed to stay for an early tea, and start at 
the same time with their host. Mr. Soapstone was 
to accompany his ecclesiastical superior, to try the 
effect of an exorcism. Alban never ceased to impress 
upon Mrs. Fay that if any minister of her Church 
could lay the evil spirits at Carmel, Mr. Soapstone, 
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being full of faith, an ascetic, and a sort of confessor, 

m 

would certainly be able. For we must not omit to 
mention that Mr, Soapstone had been finally driven 
from New Haven in consequence of the unpopularity 
of his views ; the strong anti-popery feeling excited 
in the community by the death of Walker having 
required a victim more important than our Alban. 
The whple thing, indeed, was now traced up to his 
Christmas-eve sermon, the evergreen cross, and candles 
on the communion table. 

Dr. Patristic not being an ascetic, but a husband 
and father, insisted on Mrs. Fay taking a seat in the 
curricle, an arrangement which Atherton was at first 
minded to resist as an impudent invasion of his rights, 
but a gentle whisper from the lady herself procured 
his acquiescence. The gig received the two young men 
and Eosamond. A red, red sunset soon faded over 
the hills, and the nearly perfect orb of the already 
risen moon brightened the stern-featured landscape. 
Over the moon-lit road, now rising to surmount a hill, 
now sinking into a valley, the chaise chased the 
curricle, the single horse the pair, and the former lost 
no ground, though flecked with foam from the ardent 
rivalry. 

"And what news from New Haven?" demanded 
our hero, just touching the willing steed. 
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" Not much. Your cousin Henry is engaged, they 
say, to Miss Ellsworth." 

"Is that all?" 

"Miss De Groot passed through on her way to 
enter a convent." 

"Ah!" 

" You knew of it, I suppose ? " 

"I am not surprised." 

"An immense grief to her family, it was under- 
stood. Some said that she had quitted them clandes- 
tinely, but the Evcretts told me that was entirely 
false." 

" Of course — it is too absurd." 

"She was travelling with a couple of nuns, and 
the mob of New Haven with a lot of students came 
near attacking the hotel." 

" Miscreants I " said Alban, with an astonishing 
vehemence. 

"The notion was that these terrible nuns were 
carrying off this young girl, and that once they got 
her into a convent, she would never be aUowed to 
come out." 

"And so they wanted to rescue her, even against 
her will ? It was rather a generous idea, after all," 
said he, with a slight cordial laugh. 

" The New England people, Atherton, hate Popery 
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in every shape. The more amiable in appearance, the 
more they suspect it." 

"It is a spiritual system, and they are carnal." 

"The common impression is exactly the reverse." 

*'Yes, because by spirituality is understood 
vagueness. Protestantism knows Christ only as a 
lovely abstraction, and shrinks like a scared fiend 
from his bodily presence." 

Mr. Soapstone gravely assented to this strong prop- 
osition, for fancying himself quite pure from all 
stain of Protestantism, no one more ready than he to 
send Protestantism to Coventry. Alban was irritated 
by this conceit, and as our hero became silent, the 
Anglican minister began to talk about his present 
superior. 

"I came to Yantic," said he, "supposing that Dr. 
Patristic was a true Catholic-minded man. But he 
has only a smattering of the Fathers, and no idea at 
all of the Church. Yet he thinks he knows every 
thing. In regard to the sacrament, he adopts the 
Non-juring hypothesis of an Eucharistic body distinct 
from the natural, and that the consecrated bread it- 
self is the only Body of Christ we ever receive." 

" And what do you think of it ? " inquired Alban. 

"I believe with the Greek Church and the whole 
body of the Fathers, that, after consecration, what 
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was bread before, is the real Body of Christ, and the 
cup His real Blood. From Justin Martyr and Igna- 
tius down, there is but one voice on this subject in 
all Christian antiquity, although the word Transub- 
stantiation did not come into use till a comparatively 
modem period." 

"I suppose then," said Alban, "that when Dr. Pa- 
tristic to-day after service gave you a double hand- 
ful of the communion-bread to consume, this was the 
reason you knelt down in the chancel to eat it, in- 
stead of standing as he and the rest did. It looked 
rather funny, but you believed it was the real Body 
of Christ ? " 

" Assuredly." 

"And the contents of that huge chalice which one 
or two nervous girls, I noticed, came near spilling 
when they took it into their hands for communion, 
you believed to be the real Blood of Christ?" 

"Certainly, Atherton." 

" To-day being a great feast, nearly all the devout 
naembers of your Church must have received commu- 
nion — say half a million of persons in all, (a large es- 
timate perhaps,) — how many of these, do you sup- 
pose, think as you do about it?" 

"Perhaps two or three individuals — perhaps not 
• one," replied Mr. Soapstone, heroically. 
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" And the rest had as little idea what they were 
receiving as the mice who took what was left on the 
floor this morning. If the Ark of God smote the 
Philistines with plagues, and slew the men of Beth- 
shemesh for prj'ing into it, I wonder greatly at the 
impunity of your people in eating without discerning 
the Body of the Lord. Does God, year after year, 
permit the commission of such horrible wholesale sac- 
rilege ? " 

"True," groaned Mr. Soapstone. "It is very 
distressing, especially when we remember what the 
Fathers say, even in the second century, of the care 
used by the primitive Christians to prevent a particle 
of the sacred Body falling to the earth, or a drop of 
the precious Blood being spilt. I am quite with you 
there." 

"But how can you remain in your present com- 
munion with such feelings?" 

" With a view of calling it back from its errors," 
replied Mr. Soapstone. "Our Church does not claim 
infallibility. If fallible, she may be in error. If in 
error, she ought to be set right. Before Henry the 
Eighth's time, the Church of England held Transub- 
stantiation. I believe as she believed then." 

"What n6nsensel" exclaimed Alban. "The es- 
sence of a Church is in the profession and inculcation 
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of truth. Where there is not identity of doctrine, 
the identity of a Church vanishes. You are no more 
the same Church which existed in England before 
Henry the Eighth, than a changeling is the same child 
with that whose cradle, name, and inheritance it ttsurps," 

After some desultory conversation on this point, 
which the Anglican minister would by no means con- 
cede, to Alban's surprise, his companion fell back 
upon some of the popular objections to Transubstan- 
tiation itself, urging them, not against the tenet in- 
deed, but against the practice of communion in one 
kind. 

"To reason in this way," said Alban, "is to fall 
below the region of pure, unclouded ideas into the 
mist of the senses, and to betray as gross an igno- 
rance of spiritual laws as the clown does of natural, 
who, because his ponds are not emptied by night, re- 
fuses to believe the revolution of the globe on its 
axis. Come now, with this pretended philosophy, and 
analyze for me the germ. Explain how it is, that in 
a speck of albumen, so minute that it needs a micro- 
scope to discover it, are contained all the manifold 
characteristics of the class, the order, the genus, the 
species, and the variety, to which the future individ- 
,ual belongs — all the transmissible peculiarities of 
both his parents, bodily and mental — the red hair 
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of one, the club-foot of another, the insanity or genius 
of a grandparent. And how does that same speck 
communicate the spiritual effects of the fall, and cause 
the new being to be infected with concupiscence, de- 
void of justice and sanctity, and an alien from God? 
These questions solved, I will explain the rationale 
of conamiiianoe, and the life-giving virtue of commu- 
nion." 

The young Rosamond, nestling in her comer of 
the gig, with her slender limbs crossed, to take up as 
little room as possible, listened with an attention 
which verified the proverb about the ears possessed 
by "little pitchers." But ten miles of good road are 
soon got over by willing steeds. At a trifle past 
nine the curricle and gig stopped almost at the same 
moment at Dr. Cone's gate. Mrs. Cone came out 
into the piazza to reprove her sister for choosing to 
return by moonlight with her young beau, but her 
thoughts were driven into another channel when she 
saw Dr. Patristic, with a half fatherly, half courtier- 
ly air, conducting Mrs. Fay up the gravelled walk 
to the house. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

The first sounds which saluted the ears of the visit- 
ers on entering, and indeed before entering, were the 
shrieks of the child Eddy, who had been going on 
terribly, said Mrs. Cone, ever since sundown. The 
quiet of the Sabbath had not been disturbed till that 
hour, when, just as the sun dropped below the rim of 
hills, stifled cries were heard proceeding from the 
chambers. After a brief search, following the sounds, 
Eddy had been found in the closet of Mrs. Fay's room, 
perched (goodness knows how he ever got there I) on 
a shelf so high that a grown woman could barely reach 
it by the aid of a chair. The lower part of the closet 
was a press, with hooks for ladies' dresses. It was 
with difficulty that Dr. Cone and the eldest pupil had 
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succeeded in dislodging the poor little fellow from his 
dangerous position, for he resisted with screams every 
attempt, until it was discovered at last that a cord 
was noosed round his neck, and attached to one of the 
hooks before mentioned, as if with the design of hang- 
ing him. This was the most horribly malicious pur- 
pose yet betrayed by the invisible persecutors of the 
family. Ever since, or for more than an hour, the 
boy had lain on the floor of the room into which he 
had been conveyed, uttering incessant screams, but 
apparently unconscious of what was going on. The 
village doctor had been sent for, and had administered 
a powerful medicine, which hitherto had produced no 
effect. Such was the account given by Mrs. Cone to 
her visiters, and confirmed by their own observation, 
as they stood by the child in his dim chamber. The 
two elder pupils and the two Irish girls were watching 
by him, 

" It 's a divil he has," observed Bridget, pausing in 
her beads. " If yer riverince could but spake a word 
to cast him out." 

"Nay, it's but fits, the doctor says," returned Har- 
riet, "and what could his reverence do for fits?" 

" This is demoniacal possession," said Dr. Patristic, 
preparing to retreat from the room. 

Some low raps on the dusky walls quickened con- 
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siderably the rector's flight. In the cheerfully lighted 
parlour, the nature of the visitation was further dis- 
cussed. Dr. Patristic betrayed a good deal of timidity, 
particularly when Eosamond Fay, who was visibly 
delighted at the rector's fears, finding that the spirits 
were slower than usual in their demonstrations, slyly 
pushed over one of the heavy chairs when no one 
was looking. 

"Eosamond," said her mother, after reproving the 
child for this feat, and checking the untimely mirth 
which followed its success, "Eosamond is the only 
person in the house who has never shown fear on 
these occasions." 

The young girl grew red, and hid her face in her 
mother's lap. Mrs. Fay merely stroked the black- 
ringleted head with a quiet motion of the hand which 
could scarcely be called a caress. 

" I wish Mr. Soapstone would begin his exorcism," 
said Alban. "I have great faith in that." 

"If Dr. Cone has no objections, I think we might 
do something in this case," said the young clergy- 
man, modestly. 

Dr. Cone observed with patient courtesy that several 
of the neighbouring brethren had given him the benefit 
of their prayers. If these gentlemen thought that those 
of a minister of their Church would prove more 
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efficacious, they were welcome to try. The truth was, 
that the good doctor, as well as the family in general, 
would have been glad of relief from any source. He 
had felt compelled to write to the friends of the afflicted 
boy to take him home, and justly apprehended, with 
the continuance of the infliction, the loss of all his 
pupils, not to speak of the injuries he received in his 
property, reputation, and comfort. In former times 
the whole world believed in demoniacal agency, but 
now-a-days few people would be found to credit any 
thing of the sort, so that the least imputation to 
which he was liable was that of being easily imposed 
upon. 

There then arose a brief contest of professional 
courtesy between the rector and his assistant, which 
should officiate on this trying occasion. But Dr. 
Patristic was resolved not to meddle more than he 
could help with spirits of darkness, and the younger 
clergyman, not without some appearance of uneasiness, 
yet overcoming natural fears by an undaunted spirit 
and a faith in his own vocation, left the room to assume 
his cassock and bands, surplice and stole, from a bundle 
which he had brought in the* curricle box. He reap- 
peared a figure calculated to awe even spirits. In one 
hand he bore his prayer-book, and in the other a large 
vial, from which he presently poured a colourless liquid 
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into a bowl placed by Mrs, Cone, at his request, on tbe 
table. 

"What is that?" demanded Dr. Patristic, aghast. 

" Some water from the font, which I saved after the 
baptism this evening," returned the assistant. "It has 
been solemnly blessed in the administration of the 
sacrament, and I deemed it could not but possess some 
power to quell the evil spirits whom baptism has ever 
been held to dispossess. 

" It is Protestant holy- water I " said Alban. 

" Really, brother S.," returned the rector, " I doubt 
if our Church ever contemplated, much more author- 
ized, such an application of the water of the font." 

"She authorizes us to bless it, and does not pre- 
scribe what shall be done with it afterwards," replied 
the young clergyman. " And in the reign of Charles 
I. I find that holy, or blessed, water was used in the 
Church of England by Laud, Andrews, and some 
others. So I am not without precedent." 

Mr. Soapstone, therefore, proceeded. First, he 
opened the great Bible and read with much solemnity 
a chapter from the gospel containing the promise of 
our Saviour that his disciples should cast out devils 
in His name. The scene was deeply impressive, and 
even awe-inspiring, but less so, perhaps, when the 
young minister, closing the book, invited those present 
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to join him in the Litany. When, however, those 
petitions were recited which pray that " Satan may be 
finally beaten down under our feet," and "that those 
evils which the craft or subtlety of the devil or man 
worketh against us, may be brought to naught," the 
voice of the reader became earnest, and most present 
were sensible of an emotion of awe. All were kneel- 
ing except Alban and Rosamond Fay. The latter had 
begun to laugh when Harriet, who was sent for on the 
score of her being an Episcopalian, responded some* 
what louder than her wont ; and in order to conceal 
her merriment, the little girl was forced to retreat 
behind the sofa, where she remained curled up on 
the floor till the prayers were concluded. 

It was a favourable sign that the knocking, which 
was usually troublesome at prayer-time, ceased en- 
tirely during the Litany. Mr. Soapstone used not many 
vain repetitions. Rising from his knees he sprinkled 
the font-water round the room, and upon the persons 
present, except Alban, who, with a grave gesture, 
declined any share in the aspersion, and the youthful 
Rosamond, who, apprehensive perhaps for the cherry- 
silk frock, when she saw her turn coming, sprang to 
her feet and took refuge behind our hero. 

" It is quiet now," said Mrs. Fay to the latter, in a 
half-whisper, when Mr. Soapstone had left the room 
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to say a prayer and sprinkle some of the consecrated 
element over the little sufferer up stairs. 

" Perhaps it is going to succeed," replied Alban, in 
the same tone of voice. " We shall see presently." 

The minister returned, and all being indeed hushed, 
even to Eddy's shrieks, concluded with an appropriate 
collect and the benediction. Scarcely was the latter 
uttered, when the great Bible from which he had 
read the lesson, flew open. The passage marked 
was in the Acts, the xixth chapter and 15th verse. 
All crowded to read it, but ere it could be finished 
by Dr. Patrisjic, whether it was that he leaned too 
heavily on the stand, or from a supernatural cause, 
one end flew up; the Bible, the candles, the holy- 
water, bowl and all, went rolling off in all directions. 
One of the candles blazing up on the carpet, caught 
Mr. Soapstone's long surplice, and in a trice the min- 
ister was enveloped in flames. Every body fled 
from him, the women loudly screaming, and but 
for Atherton's presence of mind in throwing him 
rather irreverently down and rolling him in the rug, 
Mr. Soapstone might have paid for his temerity with 
his life. A scene of confusion and clamour followed, 
such as had never occurred before. As one of the 
candles had been extinguished in falling and the 
other had been intentionally put out by Mrs. Cone, 
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when the conflagration of the surplice was arrested, 
the room remained in darkness except for the moon- 
light shining in at a side window. There was much 
wild running hither and thither from purposeless 
alarm, so that the scene was like an incantation of 
witches. The pretty Harriet ran against Dr. Patristic, 
who lost his balance and tumbled over a chair, 
dragging the girl with him in his fall. Mrs. Fay 
lay on the sofa, terrified rather than hurt. All our 
good Episcopalians in truth were prostrate. Eosa- 
mond bent almost double, with suppressed laughter, 
and over all rose Eddy's piercing screams. 

A loud knock was heard at the front door, and 
all other sounds suddenly ceased. 

All listened. The knocking was repeated. It 
was in vain that Mrs. Cone, coming in with a light, 
commanded now the boys, now Harriet, to go to 
the door and see who was there. Such terror had 
been struck into every heart that no one dared stir, 
till, on the knock being heard a third time, very 
quick and impatient, Alban, who with Eosamond 
had been inquiring into her mother's situation, seeing 
that no one else would, himself went to the door. 

"Sir," said the stranger, "your horses have run 
away with your carriage." 

" My horses ! " exclaimed Dr. Patristic. " Give 
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me my hat 1 Soapstone, the horses have run away — 
let 's after them at once 1 " 

And the rector of Yantic, forgetting his fears 
and recent discomfiture, rushed from the house, 
followed, with an inferior degree of impetuosity, by 
his less interested assistant. 

"Won't you walk in, sir," said Dr. Cone, now 
advancing and courteously addressing the stranger, 
who still remained on the threshold. 

"Nay, my good sir," replied he, "I have myself 
met with a misfortune. The runaway equipage came 
violently in contact with the light wagon in which 
I was just passing your house, and. we find that a 
bolt has been broken, which must be repaired before 
we can proceed. The young man who is with me 
has gone on to your neighbour, the blacksmith's; 
but I do not like, at this hour, to trespass so long 
as I may be obliged to wait." 

A renewal of the invitation, and cordial assurances 
that it would be no intrusion, overcame the stranger's 
scruples. 

He entered with a frank air, and took a seat 
near the stand which had been overset, but which 
was now on its legs again, and the candles replaced 
on it. His appearance was rather prepossessing. 
He wore a black frock-coat and black neckcloth, 
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notwithstanding the warmth of the weather, and 
had a red ribbon round the neck, probably serving 
to suspend a locket, or other memorial, in the pocket 
of his waistcoat. His thick black hair was closely 
cut, and the razor had not spared a single vestige 
of whisker or beard, to break the outline of a dark 
but regular physiognomy. A piercing eye and a 
calm gravity about the mouth gave him a command- 
ing aspect, although the facial muscles were quite 
free from the wooden sternness of New England, 
and it seemed as if it would take little to relax his 
features into a smile. 

This further appeared when he entered into the 
usual topics of conversation, courteously started by 
his hosts, such as the weather and the roads, and met 
their characteristic inquiries as to his destination and 
motive for travelling so late on Sunday evening. The 
stranger evaded this inquisition with good humour. 

"You are bound to Yantic, I suppose, sir?" said 
Dr. Cone. 

"They say it is a wise man who knows whither 
he is bound till he arrives at the journey's end," re- 
plied the traveller, laughing. "Pray, sir, to return 
your question, what place is this?" 

" It is called Carmel," said Dr. Cone. 

"Carmel!" said the traveller, thoughtfully. "A 
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name of many associations. Was it not at Carmel 
that the prophet Elias defied the worshippers of Baal 
to a trial?" 

"The prophet Elijah," observed Dr. Cone. 

" Ah, yes, Elijah or Elias, I believe it is the same," 
said the stranger, with simplicity. 

It might be that twenty minutes thus elapsed ere 
the two. Episcopal clergymen returned, having aban- 
doned the pursuit of the fugitive horses in person; 
but the rector had engaged a countryman to follow 
and bring them back. And while Dr. and Mrs. Cone 
were yet offering a hospitality for the night — which 
their guests perforce accepted — the young man, of 
whom the traveller had spoken, returned with the 
blacksmith himself, to say that it would be impos- 
sible to repair the accident of the wagon before 
morning. 

"I must have daylight to do it, sir," said the son 
of Vulcan. "And, any way, I could not get you 
started before midnight. It's well on towards eleven, 
and my fire is out." 

" Good reason, my friend," interrupted the stranger. 
"But is there a public house in this Carmel?" 

Dr. and Mrs. Cone consulted each other apart, and 
then cordially offered the stranger a bed. In retired 
places in America, a passing traveller is always wel- 
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come, particularly if he be intelligent and gentleman- 
like ; and in this instance, the hosts might be con- 
scious that they were partly responsible for the 
stranger's mishap; while the fact that his arrival had 
been marked by a complete cessation of the fright- 
ful disturbance in their house, coupled perhaps with 
a fear that it might recommence at his departure, 
animated their hospitality still further, and made 
them press the offer with a warmth to which the trav- 
eller, not without surprise, at length yielded. The 
broken wagon was drawn to the smithy, the stran- 
ger's horse received into the doctor's stable, his valise 
brought into the house, his travelling companion was 
accommodated by the smith himself, and Mrs. Cone, 
bustling and cheerful, got out fresh bed-linen, and 
caused supper to be prepared for her unexpected 
guests. 

"Alban," she whispered to our hero, "you must 
put up with the sofa for to-night, and resign your 
room to Dr. Patristic and Mr. Soapstone, (I wish they 
were both in Guinea ! ) for the strange gentleman 
must have the little room, (the prophet's chamber.) 
I suppose he will be pontented, as he does n't seem 
difficult." 

The traveller had resumed his seat and was fallen 
into a profound revery, from which he at length 
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emerged only to take a book from his pocket and 
settle himself quietly to read, saying, " May I ask the 
favour, madam, to be shown to the apartment you 
intend for me, a few minutes before supper ; " — and 
forthwith he became completely absorbed in his book. 
Supper in due time was ready, the stranger was 
shown to his room, and Eosamond Fay, whose bright 
eyes had scarcely been taken off from him since he 
entered, immediately whispered, turning to her mother 
and Alban, "I wonder why he wears that red rib- 
bon round his neck." 

When the stranger returned, the red ribbon had 
disappeared, The first thing on his reentrance, the 
great Bible, now replaced on the stand, flew open, 
and he started. Eosamond ran to read the passage 
aloud. 

"Oh, mamma! it is marked with a red cross. — 
Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares J^ 

" What is the meaning of that ? " asked the trav- 
eller, approaching the book with a frown. 

Eap, rap, rap ! Eap, rap : the perplexing noises 
which old Sam Wesley heard. 

"What is that?"— And he started again. "Is 
the house haunted?" 

"By demons," said Alban. 
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" Come in to supper, sir,-'' said Dr. Cone, " and we 
will tell you all about it." 

And the stranger slowly made the sign of the 
cross from the forehead to the breast. 

Nothing had been said but a brief grace by Dr. Pa- 
tristic, when the stranger, his plate untouched, again 
demanded an explanation, which only could be af- 
forded by narrating more instances of the same kind. 
Piece by piece — some of the family rather exagger- 
ating, others perhaps falling short of the truth — the 
whole history of the visitation came out. When Al- 
ban described (for the rest shunned that point) Mr. 
Soapstone's attempted exorcism, the stranger smiled. 

" Still," observed he, " the principal object seems to 
have been gained, or why do I not hear the cries of 
the lad you speak of? " 

A shriek, up stairs, from Eddy, causing a general 
start and shudder, answered the question almost ere 
it had escaped the lips of the questioner. 

"Have you or any of your family," demanded 
the traveller, addressing Dr. Cone, "ever sought in- 
tercourse with spirits, by consulting fortune-tellers, 
or pythonists, (that is, persons having familiar spirits,) 
or pretenders to the second sight, or clairvoyants, or 
by using any charms or divinations yourselves?" 

Dr. Patristic and Dr. Cone both looked guilty, and 
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the latter confessed to having had to do with clair- 
voyants, but maintained, with some warmth, that theirs 
was but a natural state in which the latent faculties of 
the soul were extraordinarily developed. Dr. Patristic 
shook his head at this, while the stranger replied, 

"So the professors of magic have ever reasoned. 
Every thing real is natural in one sense, but there is a 
lawful order in the acquisition of knowledge, as well 
as in other things. Our natural senses, reason, and 
divine revelation, are the only legitimate sources of 
knowledge. If, in attempting to pass these limits, you 
find yourself in the power of demons, you have only 
yourself to blame." 

The screams of the demoniac boy, though only 
occasional, for his strength seemed somewhat exhausted, 
impeded sleep. Few in the house but listened awe- 
struck on their beds. Dark and malignant was that 
spirit from the deep, who, the first perhaps for ages, 
had burst the restraint imposed upon his accursed race, 
and dared openly to manifest his ancient lust and 
power of torment. So at least deemed most of those 
who heard him. 

Alban had volunteered to sit up with Eddy, who 
could not safely be left alone for an instant, and Mr. 
Soapstone charitably insisted on sharing his watch. 
Dr. Patristic was at first considerably nervous about 
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sleeping alone in the adjacent room, until Dr. Cone, 
after visiting the child for the last time before retiring, 
went in to confer with the rector of Yantic, and these 
two worthies were soon in deep conversation on the 
mysteries of the spiritual world. Atherton and the 
young Episcopal clergyman insensibly fell to whisper- 
ing on the same topic. 

" My greatest difficulty in ascribing these things to 
diabolical agency," said Mr. Soapstone, " is the absence 
of apparent motive. Satan, why should he play such 
tricks? They are unworthy the prince of dark- 
ness." 

" Well, I think there are several clear marks of his 
presence," returned the clear-headed student: — "a 
power above human ; malice in its use ; a restraint 
upon its exercise ; and a general tendency of the whole 
in the long run to glorify the Eternal Euler by whom 
it is permitted." 

" Yet seems it not strange even to you, Atherton, 
that these infernal powers are permitted to defy and 
insult our religion in any form, to mock it by sacrile- 
gious representations ? " 

"Not stranger than that heretics are permitted to 
travesty the priesthood, the sacrifice, and the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Body, in their profane and perverted 
rites. It is not enough," said Alban, warmly, "that 
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you impose your trumpery notions upon men, but you 
expect the very devils to revere the cheat I Earth, no 
doubt, has some respect for solemn shams : Hell has 
none ! " 

Eddy half rose up and grinned horribly. He was 
but half-clothed, for except by tying him it was found 
impossible to prevent his stripping off his garments. 
While the family were at supper he had made one 
desperate attempt to get into the stranger's apartment, 
but Bridget had fortunately locked the door. Bridget 
had shown the stranger to his room, and after he had 
left it, might have been seen to kneel outside the 
door and pray. 

The young men were about to resume their conver- 
sation, when the demoniac again showed signs of 
trouble ; a step was heard in the passage ; Eddy made 
one bound into the furthest corner of the apartment, 
and the strange traveller entered. 

He was not habited as before. A coarse, dark- 
brown woollen robe, with a long scapular hanging 
down before and behind, flowed to his feet, unconfined 
even about the waist by cord or belt. The red ribbon 
was again around his neck. Slightly bowing to the 
young' men, he said, with quiet authority, " I want to 
see this boy," and immediately approached the pos- 
sessed. To the astonishment of all, Eddy broke forth 
VOL. iL n* 
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in a torrent of curses and abuse. It was not loud, 
rather muttered like the rolling growl of some incensed 
animal, but such abominable oaths and imprecations, 
such a filthy stream of obscenity and blasphemy, never 
issued from human lips. 

" Immundissime spiritus, tacel " said the stranger, 
laying his hand firmly on the boy's crouching head. 
"/m nomine Jesu Nazareni adjuro fe." 

The boy spat in his face and was silent. Eddy had 
naturally a sweet countenance. It was now upturned 
to the stranger's with an expression of revolting ma- 
lignity. 

" What is thy name ? " demanded the latter sternly. 

" Elias Walker," said the boy, between his teeth. 

Alban started. 

" Speak truth in the name of God." 

" Edward Fay — " 

" Remember — in nomine — " 

^^ Legiol " shouted the boy at the very top of his 
voice. 

"Is there a cause wherefore thou art come, and 
what cause? In nomine — " 

"Ask Am/' in the same tone, and pointing to 
Atherton : — " him and yonder woman." — The boy 
used the coarsest of appellatives, and pointed in the 
direction of Mrs. Fay's apartment. 
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"Speak truth," returned the stranger, "as thou 
fearest Him who is so near us both." 

The boy faintly clutched at the red ribbon which 
was just visible at the stranger's throat, and sunk on 
the floor as if senseless. 

The stranger slowly turned to the appalled witnesses 
of this scene, and fastened upon Alban his dark, 
penetrating eyes. 

" You are a Catholic, young sir ? That good girl 
Bridget told me you wanted to see a priest. Please 
step into my room for a few minutes. This gentleman 
will not fear being left alone with the child." 

The " prophef s chamber," in truth, had in it little 
more than the Sunamitess gave Eliseus: — a "little 
bed, a table, a stool, and a candlestick." On the bed 
lay a fine Eoraan surplice and purple stole, which the 
monk, (as he evidently was,) without asking Alban any 
further questions, immediately put on. Having thus 
done, he seated himself in the solitary chair which the 
little apartment afforded, and laying his hand authori- 
tatively on the table at his side, said, "Kneel there." 

For a moment the haughty blood rushed to Alban's 
face, at being thus ordered, but in a moment the 
emotion had passed, and, understanding that this 
father knew his wish to confess, he humbly knelt, 
while the monk, having murmured, "The Lord be 
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in thy heart and on thy lips," — with a rapid motion 
of benediction, added, in the same tone of abrupt 
command as before, 

"Say the conjiteory 

Alban obeyed. The moment he reached the mea 
culpa, the stranger demanded, shortly, "When were 
you last at confession?" 

"Never," replied Atherton. 

" Never ? " said the priest, slightly turning round, 
for he was leaning with his elbow on the table, and 
his hand over his eyes. 

"I am only a convert, and have never had an 
opportunity of being received into the Church." 

The Carmelite was silent for a minute, and then 
said in a kind, softened voice, 

"You have been baptized?" 

"In infancy, by a Congregationalist minister." 

"Accuse yourself, my son, with candour, but 
without scrupulosity, of those things in your past 
life by which you are conscious of having offended 
God." 

Alban continued on his knees nearly two hours. 
Unexpectedly as this confession had come upon him 
he was abundantly prepared for it. If he faltered, 
the priest, without appearing anxious that he should 
proceed, assisted his memory by a ^ quiet, skilful 
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question. His tears wet the little table. At length 
his voice died away in the conclusion of the confiteor, 
and he covered his face with both hands. 

"My dear son," said the monk, "you have made 
a confession marked, to all appearance, by those 
qualities which are requisite in a good confession — 
sincerity and integrity. The humility you have 
displayed cannot but call down upon you the bene- 
diction of the Almighty, who has said in words 
familiar to your ears, / dwell with the man that is of 
a contrite and humble spiiity and to whom shall I 
have respect hut to him that is poor and little and of 
a contrite spirit^ and that tremhleth at my words f 
You have had your evils — enough to teach you 
that in yourself you are no better than others; but 
with the proof they. have afforded you of your own 
frailty, you ought to be thankful that you have 
been kept, perhaps by Providence as much as by 
grace, from that *foul and lavish act of sin' which, 
as the poet says, inflicts such deep and lasting 
wounds on the soul.* In regard to what is more 
recent — those violent inward temptations of which 
you speak — think not too much of them. Preserve 

* I remember hearing it said in Rome of certain young English 
converts, that it appeared they had never lost their baptismal inno- 
cence. 
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a right intention in all things, and go forward with 
a sweet and holy courage. Lift the eyes of your 
heart above this earthly sphere, and fix them on 
the perfections of your God. Meditate, my son, 
on the tender love of the Holy Trinity for the race 
of men : the Father's goodness in creating you, 
that of the Son in redeeming you, and of the Holy 
Ghost in effecting your sanctification. Consider Jesus 
Christ expiring on the Cross for you, or lingering 
in the Blessed Sacrament to be your food and 
victim. Eemember that this life must be to you as 
it was to Him, one of unceasing conflict, humiliation, 
and suffering, in order that the life to come may be 
one of happiness, triumph, and rest. Avoid, of 
course, all consent to sin, and especially every out- 
ward act, which of itself proves, the consent of the 
will; but these apart, be courageous, calm, serene, 
hopeful, manly. Yes; let your piety be manly. 
You pray a great deal, it seems. It is well; it is 
necessary. But remember that one act of unfeigned 
humility is a prayer more efficacious than if you 
recited the whole Breviary from beginning to end. 
Use every means of grace, and confide in nothing 
but God." 

The priest questioned him in regard to his baptism. 
Alban had never doubted its validity. 
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" It may seem strange," observed the monk, " that 
so great a gift as regeneration, which is the gate to 
eternal life, should be suspended on the right per- 
formance of an external act of this kind. But it is 
not more strange than that the gift of existence, which 
in one sense is greater, (for unless we existed, we could 
not be regenerate,) should be suspended on the coin- 
cidence of outward circumstances far less solemn. It 
is necessary to a valid baptism that the matter and 
form, that is, the water and the words, be morally 
united, so that while the baptizer is pronouncing 
the latter, he may be fairly considered to wash the 
baptized. The sect-ministers generally have no idea 
of matter and form in a sacrament, or of the necessity 
of uniting them, and as they generally sprinkle, often 
while the infant's head is covered with a cap, it may 
easily happen that only a few drops of water, too 
minute to flow upon the surface, may touch the child. 
Now that would not be baptism. I have seen even 
an Episcopal minister first pronounce the child's name, 
pour his hollow hand full of water upon its head, and 
then say, / baptize thee, &c.: that would not be 
baptism either. In short, as the slip-shod notions 
of these sects do not permit them to prescribe, as 
the Church does, such a manner of administering the 
sacrament as to preclude the possibility of these defects^ 
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we cannot safely assume the validity of their baptisms, 
and they must be repeated as doubtful, unless we have 
positive proof to the contrary." 

" The two ladies in this house were present at my 
baptism," said Alban. 

" By all means, then, we must question them before 
proceeding further," said the monk. 

As soon as Alban, ^ confessed but not absolved, 
had risen from his knees, the monk said to him with 
a smile, 

"What meant the evil spirit by referring me to 
you and the beautiful lady? You know not? The 
enigma may be solved one day. At present we must 
try the effect of an exorcism, for which I have a 
•competent authority. \V^e shall need holy water — 
real holy water. Will you get me a little salt and 
a capacious bowl ? " 

Alban departed on this errand. The back stair 
descended from a room occupied by the older boys, 
both of whom were asleep. Breathless quiet reigned 
throughout the house. Just at the landing of the 
stair was a low door opening into a garret-room where 
the servant-girls slept. As Alban passed it, he heard 
the raps, not loud but decided. These raps upon 
doors had been of frequent occurrence, and were 
always understood as implying an invitation to enter, 
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or if it was a closet, to open it. He disregarded the 
hint, and went down stairs. Returning in about ten 
minutes with a salt-cellar and large bowl, he perceived 
the smell of fire in passing the same door, and the 
raps were repeated. Having carried in the articles 
to the priest, he returned hastily and knocked at the 
girls' room. There was no answer, and the smell 
of fire being now strong, he opened the door. A dim 
lamp burning on the floor, discovered a slight smoki- 
ness in the air, yet the two Irish girls slept profoundly 
on separate cots. Since Eddy had ceased to scream, 
slumber had sealed all eyes and steeped all senses but 
those of the monk and Alban. The latter passed on 
between the beds of the girls to a door in the side 
of the apartment. This was the room of Mrs. Fay. 
A red flame illumined it, proceeding from the bed. 
Breathless he approached, lifted the muslin valance 
of the white-curtained bed, and lo, on the carpet a 
little pile of kindlings all in a light blaze, which 
already darted its snake-like tongues along the 
hempen sacking towards the light valance and cur- 
tains. Above, two soft faces lay still and close 
together on the dusky white of the pillows. He 
touched Rosamond; she awakened her mother. 
"Your bed is in flames — nay, be not alarmed." 
Rosamond's limbs gleamed for a moment in the 
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red light, as she sprang out ; her mother glided from 
the bed like a spirit Alban threw on water — what 
the pitchers contained — then flinging the curtains 
within the bed, out of reach of the flames for the 
moment, proceeded to uncord the bedstead. Mean- 
while — more thoughtful of their modesty than their 
safety, or that of the house — the mother and daughter 
robed themselves, with palpitating hearts. It seemed 
an age that passed ; the valance was in flames before 
the bed's head was uncorded. Alban stepped boldly 
on the bed, which sank through upon the soaking 
carpet, drew the curtains quite out of the reach of 
the flames, which now encircled him, and completed 
the work of uncording. The fire beneath was 
smothered, the light valance went out like paper, 
and darkness descended upon the room. 

"Is it Eosamond? Ah, Mrs. Fay! I was trying 
to find the door and went the wrong way. I will 
find it now and fetch a light." 

He brought the lamp from the girls' room. Mrs. 
Fay took it to light her candle. Her hand trembled, 
but her face was calm. She was already dressed. 

"Eosamond, my love, thank Mr. Atherton," — 
half reproachfully, for the little girl was shrinking 
behind. 

Eosa, whose ringlets were in wild disorder, and 
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her frock half hooked, at her mother's word, sprang 
forward, threw her arms round his neck, and kissed 
him. Even a little girl's warm, quick kiss seemed 
to embarrass Atherton. He was retiring, with a 
downcast glance, when Mrs. Fay detained him. 

"Mr. Atherton, one moment pardon me. You 
were speaking of your baptism .the other day. I 
was then just going to tell you of a dispute, which 
arose at the time, about its validity, but sister made 
me a sign to hold my tongue. Your family, you 
know, was* of great importance in Yanmouth ; and 
as there were several Episcopalians like ourselves 
present at your christening, we described the way 
it was done to our clergyman, who said it was no 
baptism. He was a terribly high churchman, to be 
sure, and afterwards turned Roman Catholic. After 
what you have done for Rosa and me, I cannot keep 
from you a fact which you may regard as important. 
When it occurred, I was just of Rosa's age." 

He passed out between the cots of the sleeping 
maids, and having deposited their lamp where he 
found it, without a glance to the right or the left, 
rejoined the monk in the "prophet's chamber." The 
Carmelite listened, with his piercing eyes wide open, 
to Alban's relation. 

"What was the maiden name of these ladies? 
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And yours is Atherton? Is it so indeed? Strange 
are the ways of Providence. / was that Episcopal 
clergyman, Mr. Atherton — now, by the mercy of God, 
a poor Carmelite. Well, we will examine into the 
matter more closely in the morning ; but let us now 
return to this demoniac." 

Eddy was still lying in the corner of the chamber 
where he had fallen. Soapstone had thrown some 
clothes over him, and had afterwards fallen asleep 
himself in his chair. He became roused from his doze 
to behold the grave Carmelite, with book in hand, 
and holding the end of his stole over the prostrate 
chUd, reciting rapidly the prayers prescribed in the 
ritual for the exorcising of persons possiessed by the 
devil. Alban held a light and a vessel of holy water, 
from which, at intervals, the exorcist sprinkled. 

In the midst of the third exorcism, at the words 
et ignis ardehit ante ipsum, the boy threw off the 
clothes and arose. It seemed that he was going to 
make a dash at the holy water, but he stopped 
short, gazing at Atherton with a horrible look of 
fear. Thrice the boy shrieked — an unearthly shriek, 
a cry of anguish unutterable, sinking into a deep, 
hollow, vanishing moan — and fell languidly. The 
priest caught him. They all together raised and 
laid him on the bed. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

Day has dawned. Minute crimson clouds — the 
avant gardes of the sun ^—floated in a sky clear as a 
bell. The glittering plume of the morning star 
trembled, to speak poetically, in the rosy East. 
Dewy were the plains; misty and dark blue the 
hills. The cock, as the old epopee would not fail 
to notice, crowed in the farm-yard ; the horse already 
cropped the June meadow with crunching teeth and 
smoky snuffling nostril; the fresh-breathed maids 
came forth with their milk-pails from the brown 
farm-houses. 

In Catholic countries the Angelus bell would invite 
to prayer and the tapers kindle on the altar for early 
mass, whither the labourer would repair to sanctify 
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the day by assisting at the morning oblation. The 
Church loves early hoars. Protestants delight in the 
sentimental witchery of evening, in the exquisite 
languor of sunset, the unreal charm of moon and 
stars, throughout the year. They enjoy "night 
services," with bright gas-light, and crowds like a 
theatre, and a fervent preacher, soothing and excit- 
ing at the same time an exhausted nervous system. 
The religion which begins and ends in feeling is 
necessarily so; but a religion of practice cannot thus 
arrange itself, because the evening being followed, 
not by action but repose, whatever impression could 
be made at this unseasonable hour, would pass away 
without fruit Compline^ which is the last sweet and 
brief oflBice of the day in the Eoman Church, and 
never varies in more than a few words, a hallelujah 
in the Paschal time, a doxology on the feasts of the 
Lord — Compline is supposed to conclude ere the 
last fading of the vesper twilight. In practice it 
is said much earlier. Catholic priests almost univer- 
sally rise early, and are engaged in the duties of 
their calling, personal and public, for hours ere 
Protestant ministers quit their conjugal beds. The 
moral influence of this early activity, in the long 
run, is incalculable. His heart is not easily made 
impure by the foul illusions of a bloated sensuality, 
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who rises before light to meditate and pray. That 
first victory over sloth fortifies the will; the cool 
breath of morn assuages the fever of concupiscence; 
and the matin worshipper feels upon his soul a 
cooler breath, from the Eternal Mount, imparting 
to it an adamantine temper, against which the edge 
of temptation is quickly turned. 

The wagon-bolt was replaced by sunrise, and the 
monk's companion waited for him at the gate. In the 
little chamber a pair of candles stood lighted on the 
table, whereon a narrow white cloth was spread. The 
priest took from a sort of wallet of silk, having a red 
ribbon attached, a square piece of linen, which he 
spread, and a silver case resembling a locket. He 
opens the latter; he adores, kneeling; he lifts the 
sacred victim of salvation. Alban and the girl Bridget 
are kneeling, and he communicates the latter. He 
adores again; he closes the pix, replaces it, with the 
corporal and purificatory, in the bursa, and passes the 
ribbon round his neck. 

It was a question whether Dr. and Mr. Cone would 
permit their house to be blessed, and holy water to be 
sprinkled through the rooms as a defence against the 
future incursions and return of the demons, if, indeed, 
the quiet which had continued since the exorcism of 
Eddy, intimated their effectual expulsion. Father 
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Xavier, (such was his name in religion,) refused to do 
any thing without the express permission of his hosts. 
The fear of being burned in their beds overcame the 
repugnance which they naturally felt to avail them- 
selves of his assistance. At their formal request, he 
passed from room to room, reciting the appointed 
prayers, and sprinkling the element which the Church 
blesses with the expressed intention that " whatever in 
the houses or abodes of the faithful this wave shall sprinkle, 
may be free from all impurity, be delivered from harm ; 
that no pestilent spirit may reside there, nor corrupting 
air : that all the snares of the latent enemy may depart ; 
and if there is any thing which is hostile either to the safety 
or the quiet of the inhabitants, by the aspersion of this 
water, it Tnayflee away ; Uiat the salubrity which is sought 
by the invocation of Thy holy name, may be defended from 
all assaults,^' 

They came upon Dr. Patristic snoring in bed in 
spite of the sunlight streaming betwixt the half-open 
shutters, and hallowed the room without disturbing his 
slumbers. 

The astonishment and displeasure of Mrs. Cone 
were great when her departing guest declined to 
break his fast. He had not tasted their salt ; he had 
not even pressed the couch provided for him.. He 
assured her that he was accustomed to vigils ; and as 
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for taking food ere his departure, he regretted to 
decline the hospitable offer, but decline it he must, 
since his first duty at Yantic would be to say mass 
for the small colony of Irish labourers and servant- 
girls whom the factories had collected around the 
Falls of the old Indian river. 

Good Mrs. Cone was further astonished and afflicted 
to find that Alban was going to accompany the priest. 
The questions in regard to his baptism next came up, 
and made her dart a reproving glance at the blushing 
Mrs. Fay. 

"Nay," said the grave Carmelite, "I myself re- 
member something. Have you quite forgotten an old 
friend, Mrs. Cone? Time has altered us both, but I 
can retrace the laughing Fanny Oleaveland in my 
sedate hostess." 

" Mr. Hewley ! " cried Mrs. Cone, blushing as 
vividly as her sister. 

"And how about this young man's baptism?" 
said the monk. 

Mrs. Cone brought out a new feature of the case. 
Old Mrs. Atherton, Alban's grandmother, had been 
annoyed at the talk, and had got his uncle, the Bishop, 
to make all right, as she deemed, in private. Mrs. 
Cone herself, then an Episcopalian, had been god- 
mother, and her brother, a clergyman and the Bishop's 
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chaplain, had been godfather, when Dr. Grey baptized 
his great-nephew in the old Yanmouth church on a 
week-day Festival, and in the old marble font taken 
with the bell from the Spaniards. This was just after 
Mr. Hewley resigned the parish, and when the child 
was about eighteen months old. Mr. Cleaveland read 
the Church service, and the Bishop baptized the child 
after the second lesson, although, except old Mrs. 
Atherton, the two clergymen, and the narrator, not a 
soul was present. Mr. Cleaveland was since dead. 

" I don't care if they read the whole prayer-book," 
said the monk, "or if the church was empty or 

crowded. All I want to know is how the Bishop 
performed the simple act of baptism." 

" Oh, sir, he did not use the conditional form, I 
remember, because the Bishop considered all Presby- 
terian baptism invalid." 

" That was a heresy. But did Bishop Grey use 
much water ? " 

" The hand brimming full," said Mrs. Cone, affect- 
ing to pour from her hollow hand as from a cup. 
" The quantity of water made Master Alby cry lustily. 
When I took him back from the Bishop, his fine light 
hair was wet enough to drip, and it ran all into his 
neck. I shall not soon forget it For he was a year 
old at least." 
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** So far is highly satisfactory," said Father Xavier, 
glancing at Alban, " One point more remains, and 
it is one of great delicacy as well as importance. At 
what moment did the Bishop pour all this quantity 
of water, or did he pour it thrice ? " 

" Only once, I am sure, or I should have noticed it," 
l^sponded Mrs. Cone. "He poured it, I presume, 
while he was pronouncing the words. The child cried 
so that I thought of nothing else at the time but that 
flood of water which the Bishop scooped out of the old 
font. No doubt Bishop Grey did every thing as it 
ought to be done, sir, A bishop, sir ! of course I " 

" The truth is," said Father Xavier, as Alban and 
he drove away from Dr. Cone's gate, "evidence is 
worth little after so much time has lapsed, unless the 
witness had her attention called particularly to the 
point." 

" And am I still to remain suspended thus between 
heaven and earth, not knowing whether I am a Chris- 
tian or not?" asked Alban, with a painful smile. 

" Through no fault of Holy Church, my son. It 
would simplify the matter very much if we could say 
that all baptisms out of the Church are invalid. But 
the Church never seeks simplicity at the expense of 
truth. Sometimes an adherence to truth may involve 
her in perplexities which others do not feel; but she 
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is patient, and in the end order is developed under her 
unerring hand out of the most intricate seeming con- 
fusion." 

" To be baptized three times is very repugnant to my 
feelings," said Atherton. 

Father Xavier would say no more until they should 
again be alone. The missionary (for although merely 
on a visit to his native country, the monk was dis- 
charging the duties of an ordinary priest of the mis- 
sion) heard a number of confessions at Yantic, said 
mass, and baptized some children. At length Alban 
was alone with him in the humble room overlooking 
the Falls, where the temporary altar had been erected. 
The young convert again knelt, and added some brief 
words to his previous confession. 

" Think not of these things," said the priest, who 
in the confessional seemed another person. " Without 
grace it is impossible not to fall. Satan throws these 
seeming opportunities and suggestions in your way 
to tempt you partly, and partly to make you despair 
of God's goodness. You have made a good and sincere 
confession, I am very sure, and the Church cannot 
mean that you should make it fruitlessly. She cannot 
withhold from you the grace of which she is the dis- 
penser. I really think it probable that you have been 
baptized, and I shall therefore absolve you, on the 
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invariable condition of * so far as you need and I am 
able.' You must write to your right reverend uncle, 
and if his answer be satisfactory, you will need only 
to have the ceremonies supplied, and you can go to 
communion at once. But whatever his answer may 
be, you will never be obliged to repeat this confession. 
Eemember that For if you have been baptized, the 
absolution you are about to receive will be good, and 
if you have not been baptized, no absolution whatever 
will be necessary. Does this meet your wishes, my 
dear son? It is just the ordinary case of receiving 
absolution, but deferring communion. Bow your head, 
then, and renew your contrition for all the sins of 
your life." 

In a moment it was over, and the sins of Alban's 
youth had passed away, we may believe, like darkness 
at the entrance of a bright light, and his star-like soul, 
formed to know and love its Creator, shone once more 
in the sight of the angels, brighter than Hesperus, or 
Lucifer, with the glorious beams of sanctifying grace. 
Hell had failed with all its arts. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

In July Alban visited New Haven by special per- 
mission, to attend the final examination of his class. 
He was almost forgotten. The class feeling was already 
dissolving. College had sunk into its true place, and 
men had their eye on the world. There was talk of 
keeping up old friendships, but it was mere talk. The 
Popery excitement had died a natural death. The 
President received Atherton kindly, and informed him 
that he would be allowed to deliver his oration. This 
great honour, so long anticipated and the cause of so 
many heart-burnings, seemed now a very small affair. 
Alban loved his alma mater, and that iron New Eng- 
land of which it was the intellectual representative, 
but he had taken the dimensions of them both. In all 
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this ancestral land of his, and in its university, not one 
thinker was to be found who dared maintain that the 
human will was truly self-determinant, or who deemed 
that grace had any other office than to compel the 
affections. 

" Oh glorious liberty of the sons of God ! " he ex- 
claimed, as he walked under the endless arbours of the 
grove-like Academe, "you are here unknown!" 

The rustication was now at an end, and Alban 
might have gone where he pleased; but he returned 
to Carmel to write his oration. His mother, whose 
health was delicate, was spending the summer with 
their relatives at Yantic, and he wished to be at least 
in her vicinity; for it was not pleasant either for 
Alban or the Athertons to associate much, his apos- 
tacy from the New England, or rather from the family 
faith, rendered him so odious. He frequently drove 
down to the Falls with Mrs. Cone or Eosamond Fay, 
and once they penetrated as far as Yan mouth, where 
Alban paid a visit to the "castle," which had been 
sold, modernized, and new furnished. But the stone- 
bound, iron-gray hills, and broad, breeze-ruffled waters 
were unchanged, and the white, massive brick pillars, 
black, many-sloped roof, and shruberried terraces of 
the old Atherton house, still commanded the town 
and bay and fort-crowned heights. 
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At length the Seniors' six weeks were over, and 
from the open window of his chamber Alban watched 
for the last time the sun set upon the table-land of 
Carmel. The fiery orb sank behind the low blue 
ridge-line of the remote hills as beneath the rim of 
ocean. 

It grew dark : the sounds of evening began to be 
heard; the katydid and the cricket made a concert; 
the fire-flies sparkled on the dusky green ; a bat flew 
back and forth under the leafy button-balls. 

There was a light tap at the door; he sung out 
"Come in," and little Eosamond Fay entered. Ro- 
samond was clad in deep black. Alban sighed, kissed 
the orphan's forehead, and taking her hand, led her 
down into the piazza. 

Something supernatural lingered to the last about 
the old house in Carmel. They say that strange 
noises are heard in it yet, particularly at night, and 
in certain chambers. The night that Alban slept there 
last, a certain wild inarticulate cry began soon after the 
family had retired, and never ceased till he was gone. 

In a few days, our hero arrived with his mother 
in New Haven, where his father was already installed 
at the Tontine. The beautiful little city was full of 
strangers. The graduating class gave a ball. The 
Phi Beta gave a dinner. Commencement day came, 
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all music and orations, a church full of black coats 
and gay bonnets, degrees tied with blue ribbons, 
youths wearing mysterious society badges, and more 
valedictories said than were pronounced from the car- 
peted platform, where sat and listened, with unwea- 
ried gravity, the elders of New England. 

It is not often that a commencement oration at- 
tracts much attention, except for the fifteen minutes 
which it may occupy in delivery. Atherton's was 
one of the exceptions which now and then strike be- 
tween wind and water, and hold such an audience as 
he had, profoundly interested from first to last. The 
subject — "The Necessity of Patience" — had already 
excited curiosity, augmented by the whispers floating 
about in relation to the singular opinions of the au- 
thor. A nearly beardless youth, loosely and scholas- 
tically attired in black summer cloth, with the golden 
symbols of the <^. B. K. and X. A. 9. glittering on his 
watch-guard, and the badge of the Brothers' on his 
breast, stood in the circle — the triple, chaired coro- 
na — of gray -beards, bald intellectualities, and rever- 
end white cravats. Two things struck people in 
Atherton's oration, its life-like reality and the absence 
of ornament in the style. The matter was important 
and original; the manner simplicity itself, showing 
that he had studied only to make his meaning per- 

voL. n. 18* 
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spicuous. And yet the peroration was highly rhet- 
orical. It was almost impassioned, as the words of 
a human being speaking from a deep personal experi- 
ence and sustained by an invincible faith. 

The conferring of degrees was an imposing cere- 
mony, particularly wh'fen the President put on his 
hat Any thing symbolic is so rare in New England 
that it never fails to impress. The only want which 
our hero felt at the time arose from the absence of 
the De Groots. Mary, it was understood, was in a 
convent — but whether as a boarder or a postulant 
no one exactly knew — and her parents were at the 
Virginia Springs. 

Henry Atherton was to be married the day after 
commencement, and Alban was to be one of the 
groom-men, but such was the hurry of all parties 
that he could learn little about the arrangements ex- 
cept the necessary particulars of time and place. 

The day before commencement, going from the 
hotel to the colleges on an errand connected with his 
graduation, our hero had walked behind a party of some 

distinction, attended by Professor S , Alban hated 

to pass people, and accommodated himself to their 
leisurely pace. In advance with the Professor walked 
a large, middle-aged matronly lady, with an imposing 
gait, and who talked a good deal. Behind them, an 
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officer in the undress uniform of the army, gallanted 
a young lady of an exquisite figure, in rose-coloured 
muslin and a white bonnet, managing with much 
grace a rose-and-white parasol. She was like a bou- 
quet in motion under the mighty elms. The bronzed 
profile o£ her companion was often turned to her, and 
she answered the movement by a corresponding one, 
but that provoking bonnet hid her features. 

When Alban had finished his business at the col- 
leges, he strayed into the Trumbull Gallery, to take 
another last look at the pictured which he had once 
admired, and the same party were there. But Pro- 
fessor S had quitted them, and the officer was sit- 
ting by the matronly lady, while the graceful wearer 
of the rose dress sauntered round the room by her- 
self, with a catalogue. Atherton observed her. She 
stopped longest before the very pictures which inter- 
ested him ; and at the portrait of Washington, bent 
down twice to read the names of the donors. Still 
he could not catch a glimpse of her face, until upon 
her friends calling her to come away, she turned back 
at the door of the inner room, and gave him a per- 
fect view of her features. They were the sweetest 
mixture of fairness and bloom he had ever beheld — 
deep violet eyes, golden brown hair, with a fall of 
ringlets about the white throat; a nose, mouth, and 
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chin indicative of character, vivacity, tenderness, and 
purity. She caught the student's admiring glance, 
blushed, and hastily joined her friends. 

In leaving the church with his father and mother, 
after the exercises were over on commencement day, 
he again saw this party, somewhat in advance. The 
gentleman and older lady looked back — and at 
him, he thought — as if they meant or wLshed to 
stop and speak; but after some hesitation, they 
proceeded without doing so. Their way was the 
same, and at last tffey all entered the Tontine, at 
the ladies' door. Alban hoped, with reason, to see 
the beautiful face again at tea. 

He was not disappointed, for the ladies and their 
naval companion came to the tea-table and sat opposite 
them. The young lady, unbonneted, was lovelier 
still, for her head was perfectly classic, and the light 
summer evening toilet showed a neck and shoulders 
not less finely formed, and of dazzling whiteness. 
The purity and even bloom of her complexion 
yielded, as it were, to a visible blush the moment 
that her eye rested on Alban ; nor did she quite 
recover from the suffusion while the brief sunset 
repast lasted. After tea, while his father and mother, 
worn out with the excitement and fatigue of the 
day, retired to their own room, he went into the 
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general parlour of the Tontine. The same party 
were there, grouped in a window that looked upon 
the green. The ofl&cer immediately advanced towards 
him. 

" Mr. Atherton, I believe? " — Of course, any body 
who had been at commencement knew his name. — 
"There is a young lady here who says she has a 
right to be acquainted with you, Mr. Atherton." 

Alban went forward, wondering, and not a little 
fluttered, notwithstanding his being now so used to 
ladies. She extended her hand with maidenly frank- 
ness and a look of affectionate archness, quite irresis- 
tible. 

"You have forgotten your cousin Jane, Alban?" 

"Jane! Is it possible that you are Jane!" 

He embraced her, and she drew back confused, 
whereupon the elder lady, who was her aunt, ob- 
served with a smile that Jane and her cousin had 
been brought up like brother and sister. He found 
that Jane was to be one of the bridemaids on the 
morrow. 

"We shall stand up together," said Alban. "I 
owe Hal a turn for not telling me of this, nor even 
that you were here." 

"We arrived but yesterday," said Jane, "and it 
has been such a busy day." 
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Moreover, Jane had promised to accompany Harry 
and his bride on their wedding-tour, (Niagara, of 
course,) and the groom-men were to be of the party. 
It is a custom yet in the States, and often makes 
one wedding the fruitful parent of several others. 

We intend not to enter into the details of this 
interesting excursion; the transitions from the shady 
steamboat deck, on the noble river, to the flying 
rail-car that pierces the beautiful valleys; the walks 
from lock to lock in the deep cuttings of the great 
canal, still used for travel; the rocking on the seat 
of an American stage, hanging over waterfalls, gazing 
at mountains and lakes by moonlight, drinking Spa 
waters from bubbling fountains before breakfast, 
rolling nine-pins, satisfying keen young appetites at 
plentiful tables, dancing in the evening saloons at 
the springs. We may suppose that Jane had heard, 
from time to time, of Alban's college distinctions, 
and that she was not insensible to the slight romance 
of their meeting. She had listened to his beautiful 
oration with pride ; she was making her first summer 
journey as a young lady in his company, and 
although young, "Alban was a graduate, and a 
graduate was a Man." 

But at an early period of the tour, Jane became 
aware that a great change had taken place in her 
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cousin. The day on whicb they were steaming up 
the Highlands was the first of the discovery. The 
immense boat — not three hundred feet long indeed, 
]ike those which now ply on the same river, but 
able to accommodate some eight hundred passengers — 
was moving with scarcely a perceptible jar in its 
huge frame at a speed of nearly eighteen miles an 
hour, against the broad stream, shut in like a lake 
by green hills, under a sky of motionless cumuli 
and deep blue. They sat on the promenade-deck, 
with perhaps a hundred others, all forming little 
circles apart, keeping carefully beneath the awning, 
and the ladies protecting their complexions by thick 
green veils. Some read novels; some studied the 
map of the river; in which the chief thing that 
seemed interesting, after some historic sites, were 
the old seats of the Livingstons, Yan Eensselaers, 
Van Brughs, and De Groots. Overlooking a beau- 
tiful sweep of the river, from a lawn-like opening 
in an extensive park or wood which ran for miles 
along the water's edge, a noble bluish-gray mansion, 
with a tower and wings, attracted general attention. 

" The De Groot Manor I " said Mrs. Henry Ather- 
ton. 

" What a beautiful situation I " exclaimed Jane. 
" I like it best of all we have seen." 
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"Your friend Mary's father, cousin Alban," said 
Mrs. Atherton. 

"Who is your 'jfriend Mary?'" asked Jane. 

"The daughter of the Mr. De Groot who owns 
the fine mansion you see, and who, as well as his 
daughter, is a great friend of mine," said Alban. 

"A young lady?" inquired Jane. 

" When I saw her last she called herself sixteen." 

"Oh I a little girl I " said Jane, who was almost 
twenty. 

"Her father is not merely very rich," continued 
Alban, "but an elegant scholar, a collector of rare 
books and pictures, and a man of very peculiar and 
subtile powers of mind." 

"What remarkable friends you seem to have," 
observed Jane. "Mr. Clinton — of whom you were 
telling me this morning, Mr. Seixas, and this Mr. 
De Groot. Is he of some strange out-of-the-way 
religion too?" 

"He is professedly a Unitarian; really, a Pan- 
theist." 

"At least you won't apologize for his views." 

" Yes," returned Alban, smiling. " The Unitarians 
have their good points. They recognise the importance 
of careful moral culture, and reap the fruit in great 
moral excellence. No Protestants are more famous 
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for truth, justice, amiability, and active benevolence. 
And those whom I have known pushed their ideas 
of decorum to prudery." 

"Was your 'friend Mary' a little prude?" said 
Jane, smiling. "I think that is so odious in such 
young girls." 

"What do you say, Mrs. Henry?" said Alban, 
turning to Mary Ellsworth. " Was Miss De Groot 
a little prude or not?" 

"I have seen her box a gentleman's ears for a 
pretty slight cause," cried St. Clair, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

"Oh I was she that sortl" cried Jane, with some 
disgust. 

" I think," said Alban, " we may say that she had 
a delicacy of conscience on those points where your 
sex is supposed to be bound to a greater strictness 
than ours." And he still appealed to Mrs. Henry 
Atherton. 

"Mary was propriety itself: I never thought her 
prudish," said Mrs. Atherton, with a slight bride-like 
blush. 

" Well, I understand Unitarians," said Jane, " and 
Jews: but how an intelligent, shrewd man, as you 
describe Mr. Clinton, Alban, can be a sincere Boman 
Catholic, passes my comprehension." 
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"The only way to account for it is by the power 
of divine grace," said Alban. 

Jane laughed. 

"I hope we sha'n't get into any religious dis- 
cussions," interposed Henry Atherton, rather severely. 

"Nothing was further from my intention," said 
Alban. "Only Jane's remark made me feel queer." 

Mary Ellsworth, (as for convenience we shall still 
call her, for there was another Mary Atherton of the 
party,) leaned over towards Jane and whispered to 
her audibly to ask Alban what he thought of the 
Church of Eome's prohibition of the marriage of 
cousins. Jane blushed. 

"Is it prohibited?" 

" Don't you know that ? You and Jane are within 
the prohibited degrees, cousin Alban, — are you not ? " 

"Certainly, we are second cousins. We could not 
marry without a dispensation." 

" You see, Jane, you will have to get the Pope's 
leave." 

"Nonsense," said Alban. "Every bishop, and I 
believe, every parish priest in this country, can dis- 
pense in that degree." 

" Where do you find in the Bible, Alb, that cousins 
must not marry?" asked Henry Atherton. "This 
appears to me one of those traditions and command- 
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ments of mcD which the Church of Eome is famous 
for imposing on men's consciences. It was a great 
instrument of her tyranny in those middle ages that 
you so much admire, as well as a rich source of emolu- 
ment through the dispensations you speak of. First, 
she forbade what God's Word permitted, and then 
she took money to let you do it." 

"Yes, Alban, you who can explain every thing," 
cried St. Clair, " pray give us an explanation of this. 
Jane looks for it anxiously." 

"Since you appeal to me, I will answer," said 
Alban, quietly. " The Primitive Church forbade the 
marriage of cousins long before you suppose the Papacy 
to have arisen, and the Greek Church forbids it still, 
understanding the terms brother and sister in Scripture 
to include cousins. The example of the Patriarchs, 
which I know yoU will quote, proves nothing, for 
Abraham married his niece — his sister, as she is called 
in the Bible. The Church is a chaste and tender 
mother. It is true that she has drawn the bonds of 
consanguinity closer than under the old carnal dispen- 
sation. Iler heart is more sensitive to the slightest 
claim of nature ; she takes a wider circle of kindred 
into the nearness of blood affection ; she is more jealous 
of that purity which refuses to mix the two kinds of 
love. Do you blame her for it?" 
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" Very fine, Alb, but it proves too much. If it is a 
question of Christian delicacy, no dispensation ought 
ever to be allowed. Why should the Church dispense 
with the slightest obligation of purity ? " asked Henry, 
coldly. 

''Why, indeed!" exclaimed Jane, in an indignant 
under tone. 

'' Still you misunderstand her. I am bound by her 
law to regard Jane as a sister, notwithstanding my 
knowledge that she may for good reasons remove 
the barrier between us and permit us to forget our 
common blood." 

" Well, if that is not impertinence, I don't know 
what is," cried Mrs. Henry. " If I were you, Jane, I 
would remember it." 

" Jane understands me better than you do," replied 
Alban, " and I am convinced that She is not offended 
because I say that no sister could be dearer to me 
than she is." 

"I understand perfectly,"- said Jane. 

" You all talk of Jane," exclaimed Mary Atherton, 
Henry's sister, who was older than her brother. " But 
no one seems to think that my feelings are outraged. 
Jane is only a second cousin after all, and as Alban 
says so pointedly, (encouraging Jane,) 'Any priest 
may dispense.' But I am a first cousin. No help for 
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me short of the Pope! As Jane says" — mimicking 
her — "*I understand perfectly.'" 

This sally made every one laugh, and brought the 
conversation back to safe ground. Alban promised, 
would Mary Atherton give him any encouragement, 
he would write to Eome for a dispensation at once. 

" No, no ! " she replied. " I shall take care how I 
expose myself to the charge of wanting delicacy to- 
wards my near relations. Henceforward, Alban, I 
regard you simply as a brother." 

Henry Atherton told Jane afterwards that Alban 
was very eccentric. He had been nearly or quite an 
infidel, then almost a Jew, and now he talked as if he 
were going to turn Papist They all hoped he would 
get over these crotchets as he grew older, and he 
(Henry) hoped a great deal from his affection for Jane 
herself. 

From that time the subject was avoided, but Jane 
found it hard that wherever there was a Catholic 
church, however mean, Alban would go to it when 
they rested on the Sundays. This happened first at 
Babylon, and she knew not how to bear it to sit by 
herself in the square pew in the old meeting-house, 
where she and Alban in the old times occupied oppo- 
site corners, and thought more of each other than of 
long prayer or pleasant hymn, or even stirring sermon. 
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search. It is a very rare and agreeable production, which may be read with profit and 
delight." — New York Evangelist. 

" The stylo of tho author is terse and vigorous— almost a model in Iti kind."— Por^ 
land Edectic 




THE LION SKIN 

And the Lover Hunt ; by Charles de Bernard. 12mo, $1.00. 

" It is not often the novel-reader can find on his bookseller'a shelf a publication so fUD 
of incidents and good humor, and at tho same time so provocative ot honest thonghtb" 
—National (Worcester, Mass.) ^gis. 

'* It is full of incidents ; and tho reader becomes so interested in the principal person* 
ages in the work, that he is unwilling to lay the book down nntU he haa learned their 
whole history." — Boston Olive Branch. 

'* It is refreshing to meet occasionally with a well-published story which is written for 
a story, and for nothing else— which is not tipped with the snapper of a moral, or 
loaded in the handle with a pound of philanthropy, or an equal quantity of leaden pUi 
losophy." — Springfidd Rqnthlican, 



REDFIELD S NEV7 AN» POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 



POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GREENF^ HALLE CK. 

New and nnly Complete Edition, containing several New Poems, 
roir(Mhf»r with many now first collected. One vol., 12mo., price 
on»; dollar. 

"Hallcrk ia one of the hrightost vtars in oar Aniprican literature, and his name la 
Kkr H h(>UM>l)i)lil wurd whcp'ver the Enizlish language ia spoken.'* — Albany Etjir^a. 

" 'i'hfrc arc ffw p<>f*m8 to be fuund, in any language, that aurpaas, in beauty of 
thouu'ht rikI Ftrurtnn', e«>nic of tbt'S**." — BoHon Commonwealth. 

*' I'o tli(> nunuTous adinircra of Mr. Halleck, tliia will be a welcome book; for it is a 
cbamrt'Tistic di^iiin* in human nature to have the productions of our favorite authors 
in an •Oi-uimt and fiubdtantial form." — ChriMian Freeman. 

'* Mr. Ilallf'ck n(>v(>r appeared in a better dress, and few poets ever deserved a better 
one." — ChrtHtian Jntelligencer. 




THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
By Archdeacon R. C. Trench. One vol., 12mo., price 75 cte. 

'* lie discourses in a trul^ learned and lively manner upon the original unity of laii 
guagr, and th«; origin, derivation, and history of words, with their morality and sep 
arato 8pln'r»»s of meaning. * — Evening J- st 

" Tills is a noblo tribute to the divin- faculty of spieech. Popularly written, for use 
ts lectures, exact in its learning, and ^oetic in its vision, it is a book at once for the 
scholar and the general reader."— iVeio 1 ork EvangditL 

'• It is one of tn>^ most striking and original publications of the day, with nothing of 
hardness, dullness, or dryness about it, but altogether fresh, lively, and entertaining.** 
--Boston Evaiing Traveller. 
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BRONCHITIS, AND KINDRED DISEASES. 

In language adapted to common readers. By W. W. Hall, M. D. 

One vol., 12 mo, price $1.00. 

" It is written in a plain, direct, common-sense style, and is free from the quackery 
which marks many of the popular medical books of the day. It will prove useful to 
those who nt^jd it "— OwifrrtZ Ch. Herald. 

" Those who ar»? clergymen, or who arc preparing for the sacred calling, and publie 
speakers generally, should not fail of securing this work." — Ck. Ambassador. 

" It is full of hints on the nature of the vital organs, and does away with much super- 
stitious dread in regard to consumption." — Oreene County Whig. 

** This work gives some valuable instruction in regard to food and hygienic influ- 
ences."— iVoMua Otuis. 
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KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SCOTLAND. 
By Henry William Herbert. One vol., 12mo., price $1.25. 

" They are partly the romance of history and partly fiction, forming, when blended, 

fiortraitures, valuable from the correct drawing of the times they illustrate, and intere8^ 
ng from their romance." — Albany Knickerboater. 

'* They are spirit-stirring productions, which will be read and admired by all who 
are pleased with historical tales written in a vigorous, bold, and dashing style." — Boston 
Journal. 

'* These legends of love and chivalry contain some of the finest tales which the 
graphic and powerful pen of Herbert has yet given to the lighter literatoro of the day." 
-DttroU Free Tresa. 
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